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CALENDAR OF THE LONDON SEASONS. 


January.—Philosophers are moral, and poets are picturesque about 
the country. Sheridan Knowles, as the climax to the merits of his 
charming Julia, makes her declare to her lover, “‘ Who weds with me 
must lead a country life.” From the first shop in Piccadilly to the last 
on Ludgate-hill, “ the farther-looking hope” that hovers over the counter 
is a dream of some rural retirement. I never heard a naval or military 
man speak of the future but as to be passed in some dwelling which held 
out the delights of growing their own vegetables and killing their own 
mutton. It has never been my fortune to meet with any individual 
who deliberately planned an existence to be passed actually in London. 
** The vision and the faculty divine” of imagining how your fortune is 
to be spent when acquired, always goes off the stones. It is an unplea- 
sant thing to differ in opinion with the rest of one’s species—it is 
making a sort of North Pole of one’s own, and then setting out in search 
of it. Still I own that I indulge not in these rural anticipations ; I look 
upon London as the very type of injured innocence and unappreciated 
excellence. 1 never wish to go farther than a hackney-coach can take 
me; I desire nothing better than pavement beneath my feet. When I wish 


“ Oh that some home like this for me would smile !" 


I am looking at a good house with a street before and a street behind, 
and these streets very decidedly in London. I am a cockney, heart and 
soul, in every thing but “‘ that bitter boon my birth.” I trust, how- 
ever, in this enlightened age, I shall not be reproached for the fault of 
my parents; at least I can say to our Metropolis, 


“ With thee were the dreams of my earliest love, 
Every thought of my reason was thine.” 


I only know one gentleman with whom town is as it is with myself— 
at once a principle and a passion; but, alas! there is little integrity in 
this world; he not only avowed a predilection for Paris, but once said 
something about liking a villa at Harrow. I felt at once he was not 
capable of my intense, unalterable, and undivided attachment. I never 
in my life looked over with any interest any map but the map of London. 
It has always been 


“ The only place I coveted 
In all the world so wide.” 


At the same time I beg leave to state that I have a taste for the poetical, 

and an eye for the picturesque; but I contend that both are to be found 

in their perfection in London. Indeed, I hold that people in town 
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alone appreciate the country; or rather, that London is the only place 
where the beauties of the country are really enjoyed. 

A calendar of the London months comprises every variety of human 
pleasure—if we can but get at them. I forewarn my readers, however, 
that mine is a moderate scale, I shall not venture from the commonplace 
of the possible into the cloudland of the desirable. Wordsworth says, 


*« Pleasures newly found are sweet, 
When they lie about our feet.” 


The moral of which I deduce to be, the charm of easy attainment. I 
shall only take a little from each season. I own the month, at the begin- 
ning, has as little, or rather less, to be said in its favour than any of the 
twelve. I like to be candid in my admissions—it is so very disarming ; 

you forestall the objection which you admit—at least your adversary has 
scarcely the heart to push to its utmost the advantage which you so 
meekly confess. Still January has its good points. The weather is 
cold, I allow, but it is cold everywhere; and have we not a comfortable 
thick fog to keep us watm? Sancho said, ‘‘ Blessed be the man who 
invented sleep ; it covers all over as with a mantle.””? May not the same 
encomium be passed on fog? First, among the pleasures to which it is 
my agreeable task to draw attention, is that of not getting up in the 
morning. In the country, early rising is a duty ; in town, it is a fault. 
Ah! I appeal to all who have any sensibility—for themselves—how 
delightful it is to be called in the morning, yet not to obey that call. It 
combines two of the greatest enjoyments of which our nature is sus- 
ceptible—obstinacy and indolence. “ Your early risers know not what 
they lose.” A London day requires to be well aired before it is ven- 
tured into. If an east wind and a frost, I recommend the fireside; you 
can stir it by way of exercise. I hate one of those clear bright mornings, 
when the sun looks out coldly and mockingly, like wit sharpening at 
your expense ; when you feel your very heart shrivelled within you, and 
think with respect of your ancestors, who rode and walked in black vel- 
vet masks. Then your feclings are so often hurt. Some friend, with a 
constitution like that of China, which has lasted from the time of Con- 
fucius to the present dynasty, catches you just as you are hastily turning 
some exposed corner, and stops you with the wind in your face to 
remark, “* What beautiful weather for the time of year!” This is, as 
the author of Crotchet Castle remarks of giving you sandwiches when 
you expect supper, adding insult to injury. No,—on such a day stay 
at home, and you cannot do better than read the just mentioned little 
volume, whose wit is as cutting as the east wind which you will escape, 
and a great deal more agreeable. But there are some ‘“ Eolian influ- 
ences’’ even on this month—soft, mild mornings, with just damp enough 
to release the hair from its first stiff curl into a glossy drooping, infinitely 
more becoming. Talk of flower-gardens, views from the tops of hills— 


which, remember, you have first to walk up—just look at the shops now, 
like the clan of Lochiel, 


** All plaided and plumed in their winter array!" 


What taste in the arrangement of the floating gauzes and the draperied 
silks! What an eye tocolour! A painter might envy the bold and 
rich contrast between that scarlet cashmere and that emerald-green velvet. 
But it is in the pastry-cook’s that we must look just now for the 
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triumph of art. There the twelfth-cakes extend “ their white expanse of 
mimic snow,” fit trophies for winter. I admire the national feeling 
that inspired their decorations; a little crowd are growing patriotic 
about yonder window. In the centre is a huge cake iced couleur de 
rosé; all the devices are nautical, and it is surrounded with a border of 
shells which might puzzle a conchologist, but serve to show what a pro- 
digality of invention there is in the most ordinary productions. In the 
centre is a cannon, and against it there is leaning a youth in a blue 
jacket and black handkerchief—the beau ideale of our nation’s beau 
ideale—‘‘ a true British sailor.” A little beyond is a fruiterer’s 
shop. I prefer a fruiterer’s in winter to any other time; it most 
excites my imagination. There are the oranges and the Lisbon grapes, 
associate with “ summer soft skies.”? Spanish chestnuts, which bring to 
mind the stately trees where they grew, and all the wild tales of mule- 
teers, guitars, and moonlight, which last seems made on purpose for 
Spain; but, of all, commend me to those Eastern treasures—datées. I 
never see one of those slender straw baskets filled with “ the desert 
fruit’? without losing myself in a delicious remembrance of those ‘ Ara- 
bian Nights” which made so many a former day too short. I am no great 
believer in the superior happiness of childhood—it has its troubles, I 
remember a little Indian girl of some three years old, who was already 
forced to look back with 
“That regret which haunts our riper years,” 
on some occasion of juvenile delinquency, when she was condemned to 
the ordinary punishment of “ being put in the corner.” ‘* Ah!” ex- 
claimed the poor little thing, her large black eyes—larger even than 
usual with the big tears swelling in them, there only being a little pride 
to be gulped down before they fell—* Ah! there were no corners in 
Calcutta.’”’ If, even at three years old, we turn to the pleasures of 
memory, the less that is asserted about the felicity of childhood, the less 
there will be to dispute. Still it is the period when the Arabian Nights 
were first read, and that is enough to make up for a horde of catechisms 
of history, mythology, botany, &c., almost for the multiplication-table 
itself. Another attraction—one, too, whose 
* Coming events cast their shadows before,” 
in the shape.of large black and red letters, gigantic in themselves, and 
gigantic in their promises—I mean play-bills. I am passionately fond 
of the theatre; and in spite of the present adoption of “ Jeremiah’s 
lamentations’? on the “ decline of the drama,” there are a great multi- 
tude, to use an established phrase, “ who will enter into my feelings.” 
I am afraid that this said drama, like every thing else in the present 
time, must lay aside something of its former kingly pomp. The crown 
and sceptre in real life are consigned to the Tower, and I fear in the 
theatre they must be consigned to the treasury, kept by the sword with 
which Kean acted Richard III., “ glorious memorials of the royal past.” 
No more will 
“ Gorgeous tragedy, in sceptred pall, come sweeping by.” 
But I believe that the sphere of action will be made more intense by 
its wider range; there will always be passion, crime, and sorrow enoug 
in the human heart for tragic materials. But I was going to speak of 
the pantomimes—those visions of fairy-land—those legacies left us by 
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the genii of old. Talk of travelling, who needs to travel while Stanfield 
and Grieve are greater than Mahomet, for they bring the mountain to 
us. I have seen the Falls of Niagara—I have looked on the Pyramids 
of Egypt—I am acquainted with ‘old London Bridge. Take your children 
to the play by all means; they will go through a whole course of 
y, and useful knowledge is the mania of to-day. ‘“‘ What a 
delicious life,’ I heard the greatest author that we have remark, “is 
the existence of Harlequin and Columbine; it is the ideal of youth, 
liberty and love—dancing over the earth with those buoyant spirits only 
known to the young—their gaiety breaking out in a thousand fantastic 
pranks—perpetually changing the scene—beautiful and beloved— 


* Fate could not weave more silken web.’ " 


He spoke only in badinage; they are far too well off to be comfortable. 
It is an old belief of mine, and one which all my experience confirms, that 
we enjoy no pleasure so much as we do tormenting ourselves. I believe 
this to be the secret of half the monastic penances. 

As I sat out with being candid, I must now confess to the only want 
at the close of the London winter ; ‘snow-drops cannot be enjoyed in their 
full perfection. That we dwellers in town have the most beautiful as 
well as the greatest delight in flowers, | intend proving during the next 
season. But snow-drops I must give up; they are the only flowers 
that will not bear being gathered, and as to those in pots, I have a bad 
opinion of any one’s principles who could consign them to those 
“earthy dungeons.”” No, there is but one place in the world for snow- 
drops—an old avenue—whose leafless boughs show the nests of the 
rooks above, and above them again the grey sky. Let the ground below 
be covered with those white and fragile heads, which droop so fair and 
so cold. Holier steps than yours have, ages ago, pressed down those 
delicate stalks; for it is well known that snow-drops were planted in 
profusion in the gardens of the old monasteries—Les eaxtrémes touchent ; 
and from 

“ The vestal flower which grew 
Beneath the vestal’s eye,” 


I must go on to “annals writ sm the crimson rose ;” and here is 


debateable ground. Does St. Valentine belong to this season or the 
next? Poetry connects the “‘ gentle saint”’ with spring. The Almanac 
decides that his anniversary belongs to winter. I, out of compliment 
to Shakspeare, who avers, that “all is well that ends well,” shall 
close my winter manifesto with St. Valentine. I fear, however, little 
remains of his ancient honours, save a laugh. Heavens! the huge 
hearts, stuck through with arrows, spitted ready for roasting ; the red 
and round cupids, the over-fed doves, with which the windows now 
abound; and then the verses, dieu merci /—fires are not yet left off, so 
they can be burnt with all possible dispatch, Is there anything in Bath 
paper adverse to the expression of the tender passion? Every now and 
then the newspapers give us specimens of love-letters, almost too good 
to be true; and yet they are equally genuine and general. Every one 
has some pet project—mine is to publish “A Complete Love-letter 
Writer,” suited to ninety-nine occasions—the hundredth people may 
manage for themselves. In the meantime, I beg to submit a specimen. 
I have taken up the French writer’s assertion, that love is an “ égoisme 
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en deux personnes.” Pattern love-letter—* I—I—I—you—you—you ; 
you—you—you—I—I—I,” garnished with loves and doves ad libitum. 

Sprinc—‘‘ When conscious beauty puts on all her charms.” I 
really do not understand what people can want who do not find all they 
wish in London just now. Do you like music ?—the prima donna of 
all Europe is engaged after Easter. I always consider it an event in my 
life having seen Pasta, with her inspired eyes and classic brow; she 
gives the idea of a Grecian statue, stepped from its pedestal and animated 
with the fire of genius. A clever writer in a contemporary re hes 
her as only personifying the “ haggard queen.”? Now, I feel, the 
different sensations I experience, how different are the characters that 
she embodies. Look at the superb defiance of Fate itself with which 
she approaches the tomb of Ninus, as the hitherto all-triumphant 
Semiramide. In Anna Boleyn how exquisite are the transitions 
from, first, the blank look of idiotcy, so terribly true ; then the innocent 
and engaging expression of childhood, so confident in its own happi- 
ness; and at last, the flash of reason which brings frenzy with it. Who 
that has heard it, but has thrilled at that most touching reproach 
wrung from the stricken soul of love, the “io” of her Medea ;—but 
the working up of the scene is equal to the great effect. There is true 
knowledge of woman’s heart in the timidity with which she approaches 
the beloved Greek. No one ever deeply loved without thinking them- 
selves unworthy of their idol; and Medea, the royal, the beautiful, 
and the gifted, is meek and subdued in the presence of Jason. Gra- 
dually, the recollection of her sacrifices and her wrongs rouse her to a 
juster sense of her own claims; she knows the vast wealth of her love, 
and feels that such a heart might well be the world to that recreant 
lover. I confess, I speak of her only as an actress; I am incompetent 
to judge of her as a singer; I only like the most simple melody, and 
require to hear an air often; I ask association from music; I confess a 
partiality to barrel organs, and clarionets, and ballads, and other “ street 
harmonies.”? That composer felt as well as knew his science, who 
always asked of any new air, “ If it would grind well ?” 

Moore says, that, in the Malay language, the same word expresses 
woman and flowers ; if so, it is the prettiest compliment ever paid the sex, 
not that any one of them will be grateful for it, for who cares for a general 
compliment more than a general lover. Just, however, at this season, 
the Malay tongue might be used in London. How many sweet, bright, 
and lovely faces pass us by! Most women look well in their bonnets ; 
and as for the other sort of flowers, we have them in profusion and per- 
fection—such exquisite violets, such delicate lilies of the valley, such a 
rainbow world of hyacinths as now fill the rooms with perfume. How 
often at the end of morning with the fashionable world—afternoon 
with the more quiet part of the community—and evening with the very 
respectable indeed—a young cavalier may be seen curbing a horse “ im- 
patient of the rein,” at the nursery-grounds of the King’s Road, till a 
bouquet of the most fragrant exotics is brought out. It does not ask 
much imagination to read a history of sighs, smiles, and blushes on 
every leaf. But I have less to say for the spring than for any other 
season ; it has a name, which is tantamount to everything in this world 
—all know the pretensions of a London spring. 

SummMER.—Nothing can be so pleasant as London in the summer. ° It 
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is so cool, putting Piccadilly, from two till five, out ‘of the question : 
there is always shade on one side or other of the street, a shade which 
you doubly enjoy, on the principle of contrast. It is satisfactory to 
think how hot the people must be opposite: then, though I do not eat 
ice myself, I can suppose other people doing it. If they do, an eastern 
poet might gain new ideas about coolness and fragrance, while enjoying 
the coloured coldnesses at Grange’s. Towards the close, flowers begin 
to pass away; you are not met at every second step in Regent’s Street 
by a bunch of moss-roses—a little faded, it is true, allegories by the way 
of our pleasures, but sweet notwithstanding. Dark-eyed pinks no 
longer heap the stands in such profusion ; but then fruit is come in, 
such fruit as London only can furnish. I confess that I have no simple 
and natural tastes about gathering it myself. My experiences in that 
way have been unfortunate. I once picked some strawberries, and dis- 
turbed a whole colony of frogs; I once gathered a plum, and was stung 
by a wasp ; and my latest experience regarded a peach, which hung— 


“With rosy cheek turn'd to the sun 
Upon a southern wall.” 


There is an old proverb which says, ‘‘ Tell me your company, and [ will 
tell you yourself.” By this rule the peach would be severely judged, for 
its associates were earwigs. I can’t say, for made no trial of its merits : 
the sight of its friends were enough for me. I pass over a horde of 
other miseries, such as stooping in the sun, thorns, dirt, &c., and will 
only observe, that fruit never looks to such an advantage as it does on 
china, whether Dresden, Sevres, or even Worcester. There are two 
seasons when Covent-garden will more especially reward a visit,—at 
the beginning of summer and atthe close. Flora holds her court in the 
first instance, and Pomona in the second. Pass along the centre arcade, 
and it is lined with trophies of the parterre or of the orchard, and you 
may look upon the early roses, and grow sentimental about 


“ The blush that ever haunted early love,” 


or become unsophisticated, and go back to the innocent enjoyments 
of your childhood while gazing on the crimson-sided apples. I like, 
too, Hungerford Market; it gives one the idea of a Dutch picture. 
People wear mere bargaining faces ; fruit and flowers have their price, 
but fish were sent into the world, at least, into the market, to be cheap- 
ened. Everybody beats down the price of a fresh pair of soles, or a fine 
turbot. It is just the sort of place for a new edition of the old anec- 
dote of a well-known legal peer, who, feeling the necessity of reform 
among fishmongers, and retrenchment in their bills, determined on 
** shaming the rogues.”” He took his station at the dinner-table in all 
the triumph of a good bargain, that ovation of daily life, when “ there 
was a place where the turbot was not.” Instead of that, he met his 
lady’s eyes, triumphant in her turn, with a consciousness of a good 
in also,—-“ My dear, fish was excessively dear to-day, and poor 
Mrs. So-and-so called in great distress, her fishmonger having disap- 
inted her ; so I let her have the turbot for—’’ exactly one-half what 
er unfortunate husband had paid for it. 

The moral of this story is,—we English people delight in a moral— 
not a moral to be deduced or inferred, but a nice, rounded, little moral, 
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in all the starch of set sentences, and placed just at the end,—the moral 
of this is, let no man think of buying bargains. Alas for the unfortu- 
nate woman whose husband delights in surprises and presents! If she 
has red hair, he brings her home pink ribbons: he buys a cap at the 
Bazaar or a bonnet in the Arcade,—not that I mean the least disrespect 
to those two very pretty places;—but certainly the crimsons and yel- 
lows, the blues and greens, which ornament the fabrics there exhibited, 
meant to decorate ‘‘ the human face divine,’’—to say nothing of size or 
shape,—do require a considerable degree of moral courage in the wearer. 
No, let a man venture on nothing but shawls and jewellery: in a Cash- 
mere or a diamond necklace he cannot go far wrong.—By the by, Ken- 
sington Gardens are just now singularly beautiful: I do not mean the 
walk par distinction ; for I am writing of the picturesque, not the social 
pleasures of London :—no; go among the old trees, whose depths of 
shade are as little known as the depths of the Black Forest, The fine 
old branches will close over your head; the caw of the rooks is heard 
in melancholy but musical monotony; while their flight ever and anon 
disturbs the quiet leaves, and lets in fantastic streaks of sunshine on the 
soft grass. From afar off comes the perpetual and deep voice of the 
huge city,—-that human ocean, whose waves know not rest. After wan- 
dering through many a shadowy walk,—all darkly green, for there are 
no flowers,—you arrive at the square old palace—associate with William 
and Mary ;—formal, staid, suiting the town portion of a period when 
*‘ the tangles of Nemra’s hair’? were powdered, and “ the silver-footed 
Thetises ’? wore high-heeled slippers. I like William. Placed all his 
life in the most difficult circumstances, he yet made the best of them ; 
and he, at least, owed no gratitude to his father-in-law. But Mary ;-—— 
it is treason to all her sex’s most kindly affections not to entertain an 
aversion to the most cold and thankless of children. Female patriotism 
is a thing utterly beyond my comprehension. Her father had been a 
kind father to her; and the claims even of a nation are, to a woman, 
little in comparison with those of home. The reader may or may not 
think so; he can turn the subject over in his mind while he pursues the 
dim and chestnut-shaded walk which brings him again to the Park. 
During this time the sun has been setting; the fine old trees stand still 
and solemn in the crimson air; the Park is empty; the smoke has rolled 
away, and rests, like a thunder-storm, over the distant buildings. A 
clear and softened atmosphere is immediately above you; a few light 
clouds are flushed with lights of fugitive red; a deep purple hue is upon 
the Serpentine, along which are floating, still as shadows, snowy as 
spirits, two or three white swans. They alone share with you the silence 
and the solitude to be found even in London. 

Avutumn.—London now must rely on its own resources. It is such a 
thing to have resources in yourself, as people say when they waste a 
little fortune in having their daughters taught music and drawing, 
though all experience shows,—in vain though, of course, as experience 
always does,—that the chances are that the piano will never be opened, 
nor the pencil touched, when the young lady has once passed the age of 
exhibition. Who does not remember Mrs. Elton and “ her resources ?” 
If they do not, we congratulate them: life has yet a pleasure im 
store; they have “Emma” to read. Now is the period for really 
seeing the streets; at other times, one’s own personal safety has to be 
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consulted. I confess there are two or three crossings that justify despe- 
ration ; one rushes across, shut’s one’s eyes, and trusts in Providence— 
a method of proceeding I cannot recommend, it being more Mahometan 
than Christian. Of all vehicles, dread a cabriolet. Common people 
and carts have consciences; cabriolets have none. But now the lovers 
of the picturesque may indulge their tastes without risking their lives, 
as if they were ascending Mont Blanc, or traversing the desert, sur- 
rounded by Bedouin Arabs. First comes the early walk along Picca- 
dilly. The week before has been wet; and through those light and 
graceful arches which open on the Park is seen a wide expanse of glit- 
tering green. On the other side is another arch, which I shall pass over 
with the slightest possible mention, it being much too heavy for these 
pages. The eye being glad to get away as soon as possible, wanders into 
the distance, and rests on the old towers of Westminster Abbey, shining 
through a golden haze, which hangs around it like the glory of past ages. 
There rises the most historical of cathedrals. Show us, in all Europe, 
a sanctuary keeping sacred so much noble dust. 

Westminster Abbey is the architectural epic of England. It is beau- 
tiful now with the early sunshine of morning: it is as beautiful when 
the sky is pale and clear, just after sunset—a line of amber stretched 
across the west; and then, tall and shadowy, stands forth still more dis- 
tinct the dark outline of those antique turrets. But they are most beau- 
tiful of all in the moonlight, when the blue and transparent sky has not 
a cloud, and the vast building looks as if the shadow of tradition rested 
on its large aud stately proportions. The foreground, too, is full of 
poetry—an open sweep, silvered by the moonlight ; while the lamps afar 
off—pale and spiritual—fires fed invisibly—are repeated on the water 
with a wavering and subdued light. The streets around so quiet, so 
solemn,—for the rest of life is, indeed, a solemn thing,—time itself 
seems to stand still in such a midnight. 

But with the glad morning | began, and to that I return. Yet it was 
on such a one as I have been describing,—a soft, bright, autumnal morn, 
when the last glow of that rich season seems upon the air,—that I wit- 
nessed one of those affecting scenes which rise upon the memory oftener 
than its own more immediate regrets. Perhaps it is a benevolent provi- 
sion of Nature that we remember more what touches than what pains 
us. We were loitering down the sunny side of the street, when sud- 
denly the sound of bugles came upon the air, and a party of soldiers 
crossed our path, carrying the coffin of one of their comrades. The air 
played was that mournful Scotch melody, ‘‘ The Land of the Leal.” 
Both my companion and myself were young enough to follow the im- 
pulse of the moment, and it led us as far as Paddington Church, pur- 
suing the small, sad procession, and the wail of that sorrowful music. 
We heard the ‘service read, and waited till the volley was fired over the 
grave. I never saw that churchyard again till the other day. It is the 
most rural-looking one in all the metropolis. You approach it by a 
little green, and the gate is sheltered by one or two old trees. It is 
thickly peopled, if such an expression may be used to a city of the dead. 
“ Ah, dear!’ exclaimed the lady I was with to her husband ; ‘‘ do let 
me be buried here, it seems so comfortable—plenty of company ; and 
it will be such a nice morning walk for you to come and weep over my 


grave |” 
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Hitherto my London sketches have been its Claude Lorraine views ; 
there are darker shades. A walk in November towards the more densely 
populated districts is like winding through a German story. Nothing 
can well be more gloomy than a November evening in the city ; and yet 
it has a strange, though saddening excitement. The air is heavy, as if 
that fine and subtle element were, by some strange process, becoming 
palpable. The shop-windows are dim, and the most familar objects 
take unknown and strange shapes; the lights have a red and sullen 
glare; a hurrying multitude passes along; vehicles and passengers 
jostle together ; there is neither rest nor quiet; you speak, and hear 
not your own voice. There seems no such thing as sympathy or re- 
laxation in the world ; it is given up wholly to business. The hardships 
and the labour of life oppress you with their visible presence. Pleasure 
changes into self-reproach. The atmosphere is weighed down by toiling 
days and anxious nights. The crowd jostle on; they reck not of each 
other ;—the careworn are always the careless. The great current of life 
flows through those restless streets, turbulent and unresting. There are no 
flowers on its troubled waters,—no sunshine on its banks ;—or to drop 
metaphor, there seems no place for the gentler affections, graces, and 
sentiments of existence. Fear is upon you, and around you. You turn 
to some side-street ; you seek to escape the tumult and the throng. You 
find yourself on one of the bridges. The scattered rays on each side, 
and the vapoury lamps, fling a faint and unnatural light on the dark 
arches which seem hung in air. Below is the river, gloomy, sepulchral, 
—a river of smoke. No purer element ever rolled in such * darkness 
visible.” The dense mass of buildings lifts its shadowy outline on either 
side, crowded, confused, and heavy. Crime and misery rise uppermost 
on the mind. You feel what a weary wilderness is that whose moaning 
thunder comes perpetual on the ear. The black river is as Avernus, 
with hell upon its banks. I know not how it may affect others, 
such was the impression upon myself. I felt afraid, overwhelmed, and 
oppressed to the last degree of sadness. So much for fog, night, and 
November. 

When I have been through those very streets of a morning, I have 
been full of interest, and curiosity, and historic association. Fashion 
has had to make the best of a bad bargain. She has retreated before 
the commercial interests. The Thames is wanted for the world; not for 
what is called the ‘f great world.””. Wharfs have taken the place of the 
gardens. Still I must regret the noble dwellings of Henry and Eliza- 
beth’s times ; the days of terraces and barges, when the court went by 
water to Greenwich, and the fine old houses in the Strand had pleasure- 
grounds sloping down to the river. 

‘€ Mais il faut finir enfin,” as the Maréchal d’Albret’s porter said 
when he ate up the last lark of the dinner which his master had had for 
sixteen, and of which the said master, in a fit of ennui, had desired him 
to eat as much as he could by way of experiment. I know that I have 
not done justice to. my subject. I feel it too strongly. Last, best test of 
attachment, I hope the blame will fall upon me, and comfort myself by 
thinking this tribute to the perfection of London will appear at the most 
fitting season. Month of conservatories in full beauty; of milliners in 
full fashion; month of the latest oysters and earliest roses, who but 
must appreciate London in April! aE 4) 
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THE EARLY DAYS OF EDMUND KEAN, 


MEMS. FOR A MEMOIR. 


Taovex the English are proverbially curious to a fault respecting the 
private transactions of public characters, yet so little are they pda 
to accurate investigation, that the ages and birth-places of some of the 
most celebrated persons of the last century are matters of disputation 
and doubt. A strong elucidation of this propensity to pry was afforded 
in the instance of Lord Byron: a hundred anecdotes of his deformity 
were currently narrated by those who were more or less connected with 
him, and yet, says his biographer, scarcely two persons agreed, on his 
(Moore’s) making the inquiry, whether that deformity was in his righi 
or deft foot! Actors, for obvious reasons, have ever been desirous to 
conceal their ages, and this could seldom be done without a concealment 
of their birth-places also. It still remains a matter of doubt whether 
Macklin died at the age of 97 or 107; and even living actors have so 
mystified their origin, that the name and country of one favourite 
comedian of the present day are often matter of controversy. Where 
human vanity has a motive for misrepresentation, truth can seldom be 
elicited : towards the close of his career, Macklin was as anxious to be 
thought very o/d as any sexagenarian representative of juvenility could 
be to be deemed very young. 

Kean had the weakness common to the members of his precarious 
nom the writer of this article has often heard him declare that 

e was born on St. Patrick’s day, (i. e. 17th March, 1787.) Yet latterly 
he as positively affirmed that his birth took place in November, 1790! 
His parentage was also continually questioned by himse/f ; and he fre- 
quently, to many persons, who were not particularly in his confidence, 
affirmed his belief to be, that Mrs. Carey was not his mother, but that 
he owed his existence to a lady who through life assumed the title of his 
aunt; that lady was, nearly sixty years since, under the protection of the 
Duke of N orfolk, and was introduced by him to Garrick, who gave her an 
introduction to the then managers of Drury, where she appeared soon 
after the death of the British Roscius. It is not my intention now to 
pursue this question, nor to enter upon the other much-mooted point of 
Kean’s being or not being for a short period at Eton ; my object at present 
is to throw together a few facts, the vouchers for which are at hand, as aids 
to a biography of that extraordinary actor: these details have been taken 
at various periods, and are here given almost literally from the lips of 
the narrators, the only alteration being that, for convenience, the first 
person has been used ; the breaks i in each case, thus— : 

* 
denoting the commencement and conclusion of intelligence given by 
different persons. Where the parties to whom I was indebted for in- 
formation are dead, I have mentioned their names, and also the names 
of living individuals who could corroborate the statements ; and in ALL 
cases have given dates and the names of those who were contemporaneous 
with Kean in the events described. i “ 

* * * 


I saw young Edmund Carey (Kean) first in April, 1796. Iam par- 
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ticularly positive both to month and year, because I met Mrs. 
and the boys—( Darndey was the other reputed son by another father ; 
this actor was for many years at Astley’s Amphitheatre, and is now 
living)—on the morning of the day on which I *s pretended Shak- 
spearian drama was performed. Edmund was always little, slight, but not 
young-looking ; I should say he was then ten years of age! The follow- 
ing September he played Tom Thumb at Bartholomew fair at a public- 
house ; his mother played Queen Dollalolla; he had a good voice, and 
was a pretty boy, but unquestionably more like a Jew than a Christian 
child. Old Richardson, the showman, engaged him then and subse- 
quently, and is living to vouch for the fact, as far as eye-sight goes, that 
in 1796 Kean looked more like a child of ten or twelve than of six 
years. This of course puts an end to the possibility of his having been 
born in the year 1790. I cannot vouch as to the truth of the oft-repeated 
story of the dance of devils in Macbeth, and his rejoinder to John Kemble, 
who found fault with him, that ** he (Kean) had never appeared in 
tragedy before ;” but if it did occur, it must have been in 1794; for 
Garrick’s Drury was pulled down to be rebuilt in 1791, and the new 
theatre commenced dramatic performances with Macbeth. Many novel- 
ties of arrangement were attempted, the dance in question among the 
rest. Charles Kemble made his first appearance as Malcolm that very 
night, and the audience laughed very heartily when he exclaimed, * Oh/ by 
whom??? on hearing the account of his father’s murder. Charles Kemble 
was then said to be eighteen, I think he was more. If Kean was one of the 
dancing devils, he could have been only three years and five months old ; 
that is, taking his own account of being born in November, 1790. 
Kean broke his leg when a boy, riding an act of horsemanship at 
Bartholomew fair ; and he was often, about the years 1802, 3, 4, and 5, 
about different parts of the country spouting, riding, or rope-dancing. 
The last time I saw him, previous to his “ great hit,” was at Sadler’s 
Wells ; he was in front to see Belzoni, (afterwards known as the great 
traveller,) who gave a pantomimic performance (such as Ducrow has 
since attempted) illustrative of the passions of Lebrun: Belzoni was 
superior to anything I ever beheld, and I am not solitary in that opinion. 
Ellar, the harlequin, and Belzoni were together at the old Royalty 
theatre ; and Belzoni’s brother was also there—the great and enterpris- 


ing traveller was retained as a posturer at 2/. per week ! 
* * ‘ 


* * 


In London, the amusements of one class are frequently unknown, 
even by name, to another. Fifty years since, forums and debating so- 
cieties abounded ; they have disappeared, for each man now thinks for 
himself (or thinks he does, which is the same thing). Public amuse- 
ments generally take their tone from public feeling; when they do not, 
they are unsuccessful ; and the many-headed monster, like a wilful boy, 
will not suffer the play-ground to be converted into a school. In 1780, 
therefore, spouting clubs, where the sucking Thespians of the day mur- 
dered Massinger and soliloquised from Shakspeare, were the lighter 
order of amusements sought by the speech-loying many: songs at 
length crept in, and lessened the monotony of these meetings; and about 
1795, and from thence until 1802, subscription-rooms for 
sot-disant concerts, &c. became common: the last that remained of 


these were Mitchell’s Rooms, near Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and the society 
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held at the Crown and Anchor*. One of these establishments was 
opened about 1800 at the Rolls Rooms, Chancery-lane: there young 
Kean, then described as “ the infant prodigy, Master Carey,” gave 
readings ; amid other things he actually read the whole of Shakspeare’s 
** Merchant of Venice.”” Many of the persons who were then stage- 
struck were attracted by the singularity of a child making such an 
attempt ; amid others, one Edwards,t whom the amateurs of the drama 
may remember as appearing at various benefits in the metropolis, reciting 
*€ Satan’s Address to the Sun,”’ and occasionally acting Shylock, &c. &c. 
but who concluded his efforts by a failure in Richard the Third, at 
Covent-Garden Theatre, in September, 1815. Edwards was only five or 
six years older than Kean, and the “boy ” was so much “ elder than 
his looks” that they became constant companions. Edwards to his 
death affirmed “ that he had taught Kean all he knew:” this was but 
the idle expression of a clever but disappointed man ;—however, it is 
worthy of remark that Edwards, in common with all others who knew 
Kean intimately as a boy, always declared that he was then “ a splendid 
actor, and that many of his effects (at the age of fourteen{) were quite 
as startling as any of his more matured performances.” Byron, 
who mingled at the time of Kean’s d@bét much in all ranks of theatrical 
society, says, “ Kean began by acting Richard the Third when quite a 
boy, and gave all the promise of what he afterwards became” (sce 
Moore’s Life) ; that such was the case there is abundant evidence: 
Cobham, an actor long known at the minor theatres, who was a ‘play- 
mate of Kean’s, remembers hearing all the amateur or private actors of 
the time (1802) say that ‘* Carey was the best amateur then extant.” 
He had little means of bearing part in the expenses, yet the leading 
characters were assigned to him at a private theatre then existing in 
Lamb’s Conduit-street: this is an extraordinary fact, when the reader is 
told that in these places he who pays the highest price (maugre his in- 
capability) has the right of playing first-rate parts. Mr. Roach, an 
old theatrical bookseller, who lived many years in the court running 
from Brydges-street to Drury-lane, often spoke of Kean’s acting Richard 
in his (Roach’s) garret with a Scotch lassie § for his Lady Anne: her 
vatois was a terrible grievance to little Kean, who was teaching her 
Finglish, and mimicking her Scotch, from morning till night. In requital 
for his initiating her into the mysteries of the vulgar tongue, he made 
her teach him the dialect of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant—a part in 
which he appeared for a few nights at Drury towards the close of his 
career; I think it was considered to be a failure by his best friends. 
According to Mr. Roach, Kean acted this and various other characters 
when a child, in his (Roach’s) loft or garret, about the year 1798 or 
1799, when, at the utmost, Kean could have been but in his 13th year. | 








* In Leicester-square, », and one or two other parts of the metropolis, ‘something 
of the same nature has been lately attempted. 

+ This Edwards was what is called a writing painter, in which art he was said to 
excel. He lived many years in Harp-lane (or alley), Fleet-market, and I believe 
died there. 

¢ This is presuming him to have been born in 1787. 

§ This lassie is now a Mrs. Robinson or Robertson, and playing the characters 
sustained lately in London by Mrs. Davenport in various provincial theatres in 
Scotland. 
|j On reference to some notes taken in 1816, I finda similar statement from other 
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* * * . * 


Kean, Charles Molloy Westmacott, poor Huntley (of whom more 
anon), late of many London theatres, Pierce Egan, and Oxberry, were 
all boys together. With the latter Kean was very intimate, up to the 
day of the comedian’s death* ; and Westmacott was a frequent visiter 
at Kean’s last retreat, Richmond. 

* * * * 

With a sort of prescience as to his future glory, Kean was always his 
dramatic—Carey his pantomimic appellation. He was exceedingly fond 
of all the gymnastic portion of the drama: often at enanal i have 
known him go through the long scene of Othello and Iago, with a pathos 
that riveted us, even then (1809), and at the conclusion fling a somer- 
set or handspring off the stage. From the year 1800, he was alternately 
at shows and at theatres; he always sang prettily, played the harpsi- 
chord by ear very fairly, danced gracefully, not skilfully—and in eques- 
trian and shew companies was a great favourite with the females. His 
dissipation kept him continually poor, and from the hard pressure of 
circumstances, he applied for a situation at the Haymarket Theatre ; he 
was engaged by Colman, Winston, and Morris, at a salary of 2/. per week 
for little business (1806) :—(it is a lesson to the ‘‘ poor creatures of the 
earth,”’ not easily to be forgotten, that the same man, twenty years after- 
wards, when wrung in heart and frame—physically and mentally weak— 
received 50/. per night at the same theatre ; but his name was a good 
trading commodity then.) Dibdin has in his Reminiscences spoken of 
the promise given by the embryo Roscius, in a trifling part in the comedy 
of “ Five Miles Off;” it may appear something like Dennis Brulgrud- 
dery’s prediction, which was “‘ prophesying after the fact,”’ to say that 
others also saw gleams of talent—they affirm it, “‘ and they are all 
honourable men ;” but of the general tone of the theatre towards him let 
me record one instance :—Kean played Carney (a part now omitted) in 
** Ways and Means ;”’ that drama, being one of Colman’s, was, as all 
that dramatist’s works were then, frequently and carefully played at the 
Haymarket Theatre: Kean threw a strong peculiarity into the pate of 
Carney, making his manner an echo of the name ;—those who, having 
seen him in Sir Giles, can recall his tone in the word “ nephew,”? when 
he recognized Wellborn (“ A New Way to Pay Old Debts ”’), and his 
“ Marrall,” after his discomfiture on finding the deed blank, may ima- 
gine the style in which he would have played a part containing such 
passages as the following. The character of whom he is the toady, eulo- 
gizes the climate of France : he replies— 

“ Ah! happy days indeed, Mr. Random ; the walks, too, that I enjoyed 
—in imagination—looking out at your window” (7%. e. the sick man’s bed- 
chamber.) 

Again, Random says that Carney is the only man he can agree with, 
and asks the reason. He answers— 





quarters. Roach was himself a Scotchman ; if living, he must be very old. His 
daughter married a gentleman named Grove, who once managed the Brighton 
theatre, and lately made himself conspicuous by advertising himself for Hamlet, at 
the Surrey theatre, and enumerating upwards of one hundred lines, at each of 
which he (Mr. G.) had received a round of applause in his tour through the pro- 
vinces ! 

* Oxberry appeared in London in 1807; Kean applied to Trotter (the Hythe 
manager) to succeed him “in tragedy and comedy.” His services were declined, 
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“ The similarity of our dispositions, no doubt ; for I eat, drink, and think 
exactly as you do.” 
Random, suddenly surprised with intelligence, says, in a rage— 

“ Carney, what do you think of all this ?” 
Carney rejoins— 

“ Think! why, I—wwhat do you think ?"'* 


Now, what did the actors say of this performance? Some exclaimed, 
“ He’s trying to act: the little fellow’s making a part of Carney !””—(in 
ridicule, matk ye!)—One actor only declared it good, and he said it 
wanted fun—it was too real; but the majority d it was “ not so 
good as Minton’s.”"—The person alluded to will be remembered by 

laygoers as having for many years performed subordinate parts at Drury- 
fanb Theatre, where he either still is, or very lately was, retained ; to his 
merits or demerits I of course make no allusion: but he, it appeared, 
had made his déb@t at the Haymarket in this identical part of Carney 
the previous season ; and by general consent Mr. Kean, in 1806, did not 
act this part as well as Mr. Minton; why? Mr. Minton played the pari 
as his predecessors had played it, Mr. Kean dared to be original—a 
great crime in inferior performers, and one seldom forgiven in any art. 
It is hard, indeed, to make the upholders of conventional rules remember 
Bentham’s axiom— 


* All that is custom now, was innovation once." 


Another circumstance hitherto unalluded to by those who have written 
of Kean, was, that the season that he devoted his powers to “‘ messages 
and little business,”’ was that in which Rae made his metropolitan bow. 
My readers doubtless remember Rae—a handsome man, a bustling actor, 
tolerably equable in tragedy and comedy—who played many parts well, 
some few excellently, none greatly—whose “yon rome took place in 
consequence of Mrs. Siddons having casually said that “ out of London 
there was nothing equal to the young fellow at Liverpool ;”’—the young 
fellow was accordingly sent for, atid on the 9th of June, 1806, (the 
opening night that season,) Rae appeared as Octavian, and Edmund 
Kean as the Goatherd.—If your memory does not serve you, reader, it 
may aid it to say that the patt in question was played by Atkins at 
Covent-garden Theatre, and by Hughes at Drury-lane. Those who 
knew Kean may conceive the sort of feeling with which he left the 
theatre that night ; he, 


————“ who yet, alas ! had known 
Of conscious merit but the pangs alone,”’ 


Rae had been eminently successful, and deservedly so, as tragedians 
went—for in those days Elliston was a great. man in buskins: Kean 
who, it may be believed, spoke the part beautifully, did not receive a 
hand. Octavian was one of Kean’s pet parts; it was Kemble’s chef 
d’quvre ; and at that time, to all young tragedians the frantic lover was 
the touchstone, as, after 1814, Richard the Third became. A periodical 
writer, speaking of Kean’s Octavian, (1830,) says—“ There is a gran- 





* Mine is a single opinion, and liable to the suspicion of being formed post facto ; 
but I think I then appreciated—I know I now remember—his tone, and it was per- 
fection, 
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deur in silence, awful and unapproachable ; this is Kean’s. It may be 
truly said of him, his speechlessness speaks for him; the whole of 
Kean’s Octavian is of this soul-subduing character—it is a performance 
to be witnessed in silence, and applauded but by tears.” 

Kean, in 1806, I firmly believe, was a better actor than by possibility 
he could have been in 1830, when sickness had enervated his frame, and 
when his defects had become habits by the flattery of ill-judging friends, 
and the applause of name-lauding auditors. 

Disappointment, arising from the non-appreciation by the world of a 
quality a man knows himself to possess, will make a cynic or a profli- 
gate in nine cases out of ten—in the tenth it may make a philosopher. 
Kean had too much energy to brood over his sorrows, but too much 
weakness to avoid the tem y antidote—drink. It is strange, that 
with an instinctive fear of being deemed intrusive, which was for years 
a serious impediment to Kean’s progress, he avoided the best theatrical 
houses : he was seldom even at Finch’s—but sought out some such place 
as the Harp or the Antelope,* White-Hart-yard ; not, as I sincerely 
believe, from any love of low society, for he was then remarkably unas- 
suming and quiet, but because he, in common with persons unused to 
company, feared to meet a few well-educated men, from a dread of com- 
mitting himself. This dread, by the by, caused him, as it has caused 
others, to drink rapidly, as if to employ his mind by the energy of action ; 
and when excited by liquor, his pudency vanished, and he became too 
frequently as disagreeably arrogant as he had previously been painfully 
diffident. 

His ‘‘ season at the Haymarket’ made an impression on him that 
was never to be eradicated: it came in his joy and his triumph with a 
painful pleasure; and it came, I believe, often with that sort of sensation 
that most men know, who, in recalling some scene of folly or humiliation, 
find the blood involuntarily mantle to their brows, so that even in soli- 
tude they clench their hands over their foreheads, as though that motion 
could shut out memory and sensation. Kean could not forget that 
season, nor could Rae; in the course of it, the latter played Sir Edward 
Mortimer : and be it remembered, that the “ Iron Chest,’”’ with a new 
Sir Edward Mortimer, was a very serious affair at the Haymarket Thea- 
tre then—there was the usual tomfoolery of bepraising Elliston at the 
expense of John Kemble; the repetition of the thrice-told tale; the 
usual mystery of the suppressed Preface, of which every body in the 
theatre hada copy; the usual assertion by the author’s friends that “ all 
was forgotten and forgiven ;”? and then to work they went, and rehearsed 
and rehearsed again the aforesaid drama, with a care now unhappily 
unknown to that or any other Metropolitan theatre. Poor Rae was, of 
course, on the gui vive ; and, in one or two instances, altered, what is 
technically called, the business of the last scene, in order to give some 
novelty to the effect; Kean played the Servant, a part which, as the 
dramatist has not thought proper to waste a name upon it may be 
deemed very trifling, but he has one speech of great _ to the plot, 
es by it Wilford’s guilt is partially corroborated. In the early part of 
the play this servant has entered whilst Mortimer was reproachin 
Wilford; in the last scene, Sir Edward, who takes advantage of Wil- 





* The reason for the latter preference was creditable ; it was kept by one Clark, 
who had been kind to Kean when he (Kean) was in poverty at Sheerness, 
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ford’s agitation to draw from it an inference of guilt, asks the servant if 
“‘at that moment he saw aught to challenge his attention ;”” the servant 
replies— 
“Sir, I did— 

Wilford was pale and trembling; and our master 
Gave him a look as if ‘twould pierce him through, 
And cried ‘ Remember! ‘—then he trembled more, 
And we both quitted him.” 


What change, either of place or tone, Rae wanted Kean to make, I know 
not; but Kean (not from doggedness, but feeling embarrassed perhaps 
by the number of persons who were looking at the rehearsal, attracted 
as they were by the novelty of Rae’s arrangement of the last scene, 
and, moreover, such attention being tacit flattery to the manager and 
author) did not immediately comprehend what Rae wished to imply, 
and in consequence the passage was repeated three or four times: at 
last Rae said, ‘‘ Never mind, Sir, we'll try it at night ;”” unintentionally, 
I believe, Rae said it in that hopeless tone which men use when they 
despair of making another understand what they mean. Kean’s brow 
changed ; a look, which I have since marked often, came over his pale 
face, and a peculiar motion of his lips, as if he was chewing or swallow- 
ing, which in Kean was a certain sign of hurt feeling or suppressed 
rage. I do not believe that Kean ever forgot that circumstance ; mark, 
I say forgot, there was nothing to forgive, for Rae did not intend 
offence. Rae, it has been said, insulted Kean when he (Kean) made 
his debiét at Drury—of this hereafter; let me at present proceed to 
show why | believe Kean’s memory recurred to this particular circum- 
stance in after years. About 1817, Rae speculated in the East London 
Theatre, and there announced himself as Sir Edward Mortimer, the night 
before that on which Kean was to appear in it at Drury-lane Theatre ; 
Kean, with a party, occupied a front box—(not his usual habit when 
visiting theatres:) he sat through the performance of the play, conspi- 
cuously applauding Rae and O. Smith, who played Orson* ; and once 
or twice, or “* it might be fancy,” I thought his eye seemed to say, “ / 
don’t play the servant, now.” 

In answer to the theorists that say genius will show itself in any- 
thing, | may be allowed to ask whether the Fidler in “Speed the 
Plough,” or Dubbs in “ The Review,” were likely to afford opportuni- 
ties for the display of histrionic skill?—he played these, and the Waiter in 
the farce of “ Mrs. Wiggins ;”? and the most important part assigned 
him was Rosencrantz in “ Hamlet!”? Now, mark the peculiarity of 
this man’s character: he, who had in London played the servants and 
messengers, quitted a provincial engagement a few months afterwards, 
rather than submit to play Laertes to the Hamlet of Master Betty. I 
cannot recall the name of the town where this occurred, but Mr. 
Beverley was the manager of the company, and has himself related the 
story frequently. 

he Haymarket closed on the 12th September, 1806. On the 22d 


* Mrs. Wilkinson (now of the Surrey Theatre, then Miss Price) was the Bar- 
bara. Mr. Farrell (manager of the Pavilion) Wilford. And, what in connexion 
with the foregoing anecdote is odd enough, the actor who played this identical 
servant palpably bungled in the before-quoted speech. I have mentioned the names 
of individuals now in the metropolis, who will easily recall the circumstances de- 
tailed, 
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of that month, Kean appeared at Tunbridge Wells, then under the ma- 
nagement of Mrs. Baker, thus announced :—“ Lord Hastings and Peep- 
ing Tom by Mr. Kean, from the Theatre Royal Haymarket.” On the 
24th, he ene Tyke and Jerry Sneak ; and, on subsequent occasions, 
Douglas, Sir George Airy, Harlequin, Delaval, Frederick ( Lovers’ Vows), 
Caleb Quotem, Snake (School for Scandal), Lenox (Macbeth), and 
Coxswain (Blackbeard). By this, it appears, he could have been en- 
gaged for no distinct line, as he occasionally figured as first tragedian, 
Srequently as light comedian, generally sang comic songs between, was 
often the hero of farces, and not unfrequently delivered messages! He 
remained in this company until September, 1807. - His cast of charac- 
ters during his second season were equally miscellaneous, including 
Grumio (Taming the Shrew), Mungo, Shacabac (Bluebeard), Gratiano 
(Merchant of Venice), Dr. Lenitive (Prize), Harlequin, Scaramouch, 
Ataliba (Pizarro), and the Lieutenant of the Tower in Richard the 
Third ! 3 
* * * * * 

There is this singularity respecting Kean, Mrs. Siddons, and G. F. 
Cooke, that they each of them, though under very different circum- 
stances, appeared in London and created no sensation—(in Kean’s 
case it was clearly impossible for want of opportunity)—each, after a 
lapse of years returned, and for a time held all the dramatic world in 
chains. Mrs. Siddons was (season 1775, during Garrick’s manage- 
ment) in London and failed; in 1782 (after Garrick’s death) she made 
her great hit. Cooke (and this fact is less known) appeared in either 
1777 or 1778 at the Haymarket, as Castalio in “‘ The Orphan ’’—he 
failed entirely. Cooke was then just of age, and Henderson had made, 
a little while before him, a strong impression, and was getting up his 
name as the legitimate successor of Garrick. ‘What could induce 
Cooke to attempt a part for which his figure, face, and manner were so 
peculiarly unfitted, it is impossible to imagine!’ I remember hearing 
this remark made by Quick, who first told me of Cooke’s having made 
this unsuccessful essay ; and it is odd enough that Quick, in his boyish 
dramatic mania, had appeared as Altamont in the “Fair Penitent ” 
(1767) at the Haymarket, and failed most egregiously, which those who 
remember his face, voice, and figure, may easily imagine. 

Mrs. Siddons had a lapse of seven years between her failure and 
success. Kean passed eight years after leaving the Haymarket ere he 
appeared at Drury. But poor Cooke, after his Haymarket effort, was 
provincializing twenty-two years before he took the town by storm, 
being, when he again appeared, the same age that Kean was when he 
died. Cooke was thirty-one years older than Kean,* and used to say 
that he recollected Quin: of course, he meant merely having seen him 
off the stage, for Quin had ceased to act before Cooke was born. 

* 


It has been generally supposed that Kean was unappreciated in the 
provinces, and many stories were circulated, at the time of his metropo- 


* It is often difficult to convince ourselves of the actual ages of bygone public 
characters. Bannister, who is yet living, and I trust will yet live many years, 
made his débit fifty-seven years since; he, Mrs. Siddons, and Cooke, were born 
within a year of each other; each made their first appearances within about the 
same space, and yet Jack Bannister had been for twenty-three years the darling of 
the town when Cooke made his hit!! 
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litan debdt, of his being hissed off at Birmingham, Guernsey, and 
Cheltenham; there are plenty of persons in this world who never think 
any wonder wonderful enough, and cannot be contented with the Mun- 
chausan feat of driving a nail through the moon, but must have it 
clenched on the other side: the marvel-makers propagated these tales 
of Kean’s failure, which are difficult of refutation, inasmuch as they 
put an adversary in the dilemma of proving a negative; it should be 
remembered that the provinces fostered and matured the talent that 
London overlooked, in the case of Mrs, Siddons, and many other in- 
stances might be cited, But if Kean was, anterior to the year 1814, 
the rejected of all theatres—if he was pelted in Perth and “ goosed”’ at 
Guernsey—how comes it that Beverley, (the intimate friend and asso- 
ciate of G. F. Cooke,) himself an actor and manager, sought him out 
and engaged him as his leading tragedian, when actors, ay, and good 
actors too, were decidedly more plentiful than at present; and when his 
figure was certainly a bar that nothing but considerable talent could 
have surmounted? How comes it also that Cherry* (author, actor, 
and manager) gave him an engagement to /ead generally ; and that, 
not from the necessities of the theatre, for the company was, for South 
Wales and the provinces of Ireland, where they were, an excellent one ; 
but because Kean was evidently of sufficient importance to do what he 
pleased. In Cherry’s company he played Hamlet, Richard, Prince 
Orlando, (in the Opera of the “‘ Cabinet,”) Rugantino, Harlequin, &c. 
&c. His fellow performers were several established provincial actors, 
whose acquiescence in Kean’s playing such a diversity of characters 
was a tacit admission of his superiority. Amid the performers were 
Cherry and his daughter, Woulds, (now, and for the last quarter of a 
century, a favourite at Bath,) and last, certainly not least, Sheridan 
Knowles and his wife. There was an Irish drama (written by an actor 
of the Dublin Theatre, named Marat) entitled “ Brian Boroihme,”’ 
(Anglicé, Boru:) this piece was very frequently played at Clonmel, Mrs, 
Knowles as the heroine, Kean the hero, and the author of the “‘ Hunch- 
back”? (who was the first singer) as the High Priest. Mrs. Edwin had 
a play-bill of this company’s performance, in which Rugantino was the 
afterpiece, Kean playing Rugantino, and Knowles Contarino: this bill 
is now in the possession of Mr. Tiernay, theatrical bookseller, Drury-lane, 

At Waterford, Clonmel, or Swansea, Knowles produced his first 
drama, and there Kean also made his attempts at authorship, particu- 
larly as a producer of ballets of action. One of his, entitled “ Koa and 
Zoa,’’ was very popular in the provinces; Kean’s combat in that was 
admirable.{ As to what education he then displayed, I cannot speak ; 








* Andrew Cherry, (author of the “Soldier's Daughter,” ‘‘ Two Strings to your 
Bow,” &c.) a comedian of great talent, but of pecu/iar humour. He made his débit 
as Sir Benjamin Dove, in Cumberland’s neglected comedy of “‘ The Brothers ;” 
but Munden, Quick, Dowton, Suett, Bannister, Fawcett, T. Knight, Emery, were 
all established favourites, and the next season brought Collins (who died early, but 
who was a very powerful actor) and Mathews into the field: against such a pha- 
lanx of comic performers, poor little Cherry could not hope for great success ; under 
the circumstances, his success was really extraordinary, but it did not satisfy his 
ambition. He died at Monmouth in 1812. 

+ Mara appeared as Dennis Brulgruddery at Covent-garden Theatre in 1806. 
He was a great favourite in Dublin, and I believe a man of considerable talent. 
He has been dead some years. 

+ When Newton, a celebrated country comedian, heard of Kean's success in 
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but I well remember that when a piece called “The Fisherman’s Hut,” 
which the bills announced as ‘‘ written by Mr. Kean,” was acting at 
Waterford, that some one praised it highly, and said, “ This piece 
does Kean great credit; I did not think him capable of writing such 
a thing.” ‘“ He write it!” said Cherry, “ Kean wrote none of that 
piece but the bad English that is init.” This remark might have been 
a piece of gratuitous 1ll-nature on the part of Cherry; but if Kean had 
then been known or believed to be a well-educated man, he dared not 
have ventured it. I believe Kean “ picked up’ his education as he 
could; he never read, to my knowledge, any thing but newspapérs. 

At Swansea, Mrs. Hatton, better known as Anne of Swansea, the 
sister of Mrs. Siddons, took great notice of Kean, and was said to be in 
love with him ; be that as it may, she certainly wrote a drama for his 
benefit, whilst he was with Cherry at Swansea. His salary then was 
twenty-five shillings per week. He left because an increase to thirty 
shillings was refused. . Cooper, now of Drury-lane theatre, succeeded 
him as leading tragedian. Cooper was then (1812) a novice *. 

Kean applied to the Bath managers, and also to Liverpool; how- 
ever, they gave the preference at the former town to Vandenhoff, who 
appeared there as Jaffier, but with no great success: from Liverpool 
he received a reply that their company was full for that season. He 
wrote there again in 1813, and his services were declined; he would 
have gone at 2/. a-week with pleasure. In 1814, he was there as the 
star at 50/. per night ! 

When his former associates in Cherry’s company heard that he was 
about to appear at Drury, either as Richard or Shylock, two of them, 
Messrs. Bengought and Santer, (the former since deceased,) actually 
wrote to him not to attempt such a thing; but that if he eame out in 
Daran (a melo-dramatic, showy part) in “ The Exile,” or Rolla, he 
would succeed. 

* * * . * 

Of his metropolitan appearance—of the usage he really recetved— 

and of the influence that actually at length got him an engagement, I 
shall take a future opportunity of speaking ; the anticipations and sneers 
of the ‘* persons connected with the establishment of Drury-lane 
theatre ;”—the ‘* Who is the man?’ of the members of Covent-garden, 
may form the subject of an article at some future time. I have only 
thrown together the foregoing facts, as affording clues to trace the tra- 
gcdian through the mazes of his dramatic career; and I am particularly 
induced to give them in this shape, because where contradictory state- 
ments are so numerous, it is but fair to give the public the chance of 
drawing their own inferences. . 
Richard, he was quite amazed. He went to Neweastle to see him play that 
character, when Kean was starring there in 1815. Much had been said of 
Kean’s combat, and the house was at a dead hush (as the English ae ays are during 
any pantomimic performance), when Newton called out, “ Why that’s t’ould combat 
from ‘ Koa and Zoa;' I’ve seen him fight it a hundred times !” 

* Mr. Cooper, now stage-manager of Drury-lane theatre, a at Bath in 
1810, and played Brindal’s line of characters at the Haymarket in the spring of 
1811. He could scarcely have been of age when he joined Cherry’s company ; he 
was certainly younger than Kean’; yet if Kean’s data was correct, they must have 
been nearly the same age. 

+ Bengough appeared at Drury-lane in 1816, as the Baron in “ Lover's Vows.” 
He was afterwards stage-manager of the Cobourg, and died in “ ‘ 
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PATRIOTIC LAYS OF ITALY. 
TRANSLATED BY MRS, HEMANS., 


{Amonest the minor poems of Italy, the tone of which is in general 
plaintive and languishing, there are found occasional breathings of patriotic 
sorrow or indignation, which strike upon the spirit like the thrilling sum- 
mons of a trumpet piercing through the melodies of flute and guitar. The 
celebrated “ Italia, Italia!” of Filicaja will be remembered by every 
student; but there are other effusions of similar character, scarcely inferior 
in awakening energy, and penetrated with the deepest feelings of the 
“ Servi ancor frementi.’ A few of these are here presented to the reader. ] 


I. 
Carto Maria Maaai. 
Io grido, e griderd finche mi senta, &c. 


I cry aloud and ye shall hear my call— 

Arno, Tesino, Tiber !—Adrian deep, 

And blue Tyrrhene! Let him, first roused from sleep, 
Startle the next—one peril broods o’er all ! 


It nought avails that Italy should plead, 
Forgetting valour, sinking in despair, 
At strangers’ feet !—our land is all too fair, 
Nor tears nor prayers can check ambition’s speed. 


In vain her faded cheek—her humbled eye, 
For pardon sue; ‘tis not her agony, 
Her death alone may now appease her foes. 
Be theirs to suffer who to combat shun ! 
But oh! weak pride, thus feeble and undone— 
Nor to wage battle, nor endure repose ! 


Il. 


VINCENZO DA FILICAJA. 


Quando gid dai gran monti bruna bruna, &c. 


When from the mountain's brow the gathering shades 
Of twilight fall, on one deep thought I dwell ; 
Day beams o'er other lands, if here she fades, 
‘or bids the universe at once farewell. 


But thou, I cry, my country !—what a night 
Spreads o'er thy glories one dark sleeping pal ! 
™ thousand triumphs won by valour's might, 
nd wisdom’s voice—what now remains of all? 


And seest thou not the ascending flame of war, 
Burst through thy darkness reddening from afar ? 
Is not thy misery’s evidence complete ? 

But, if endurance can thy fall delay, 
Still—still endure, devoted one! and say, 
If it be victory thus but to retard defeat ? 
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Ill. 
ALESSANDRO MARCHETTI. 
Italia ! Italia!—ah! non pid Italia! appena, &c. 


Italia !—oh! no more Italia now! 
Scarce of her form a vestige dost thou wear ; 
She, a bright queen with glory mantled! Thou, 
A slave, degraded and compelled to bear! 


Chains gird thy hands and feet; deep clouds of care 
Darken thy brow, once radiant as thy skies ; 

And shadows, born of terror and despair— 
Shadows of death have dimmed thy glorious eyes. 


Italia!—oh! Italia now no more! 

For thee my tears of shame and anguish flow, » 
And the glad strains my lyre was wont to pour 

Are changed to dirge-notes ; but my deepest woe 
Is, that base herds of thine own sons the while 
Behold thy miseries with insulting smile. 


IV. 


ALESSANDRO PEGOLOTTI. 
Quella, ch’ ambi le mani entro la chioma, &c. 


She that cast down the empires of the world, 
And, in her proud triumphal course through Rome, 
Dragged them, from freedom and dominion hurled, 
Bound by the hair—-pale, humbled, and o’ercome ! 


I see her now, dismantled of her state,— 

Spoiled of her sceptre,—crouching to the ground, 
Beneath a hostile car; and lo! the weight 

Of fetters her imperial neck around ! 


Oh! that a stranger's envious hand had wrought 
This desolation! for I then would say, 

“ Vengeance, Italia !’’—in the burning thought 
Losing my grief ;—but ‘tis the ignoble sway 

Of vice hath bowed thee! Discord, slothful ease,— 

Theirs is that victor-car !—thy tyrant lords are these ! 


V. 


Francesco Marta pkg Cont. 
O Peregriu, che mnovi errante il passo, &c. 
The Shore of Africa. 


Pilgrim! whose steps these desert sands explore, 
Where verdure never spread its bright array, 
Know ‘twas on this inhospitable shore 
From Pompey’s heart the life-blood ebbed away. 


‘Twas here, betrayed, Ae fell, neglected lay, 
Nor found his relics a sepulchral stone, 

Whose life, so long a bright, triumphal day, 

O'er Tiber'’s wave supreme in glory shone ! 
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Thou, stranger! if from barbarous climes thy birth, 
Look round exultingly, and bless the earth 

Where Rome, with him, saw Power and Virtue die ! 
But if ‘tis Roman blood that fills thy veins, 
Then, son of heroes! think upon » | chains, 

And bathe with tears the grave of Liberty! 





VI. 


GARTANA PASSERINI. 
Genova mia, se con ascintto ciglio, &c, 
To Genoa. 


My native Genoa! though I thus behold 

Thy beauty, dimmed and changed, with tearless eye, 
Think not thy son's ungrateful heart is cold ; 

But know I deem rebellious every sigh ! 


Hallowed to patriot faith, to counsel high, 
Glory is on thy ruins !—and my feet, 
Where'er I turn, majestic traces meet, 

In thy past perils, of thy constancy ! 


Doth not brave suffering more than triumph shine ? 
Yes! and bright vengeance on the foe is thine, 
While thy strong spirit thus unbound remains ! 
And lo! I see fair Freedom, wandering by, 
Kiss all thy relics, and exulting cry, 
“ Welcome be ruins !—never, never chains !" 


Vil. 


Pretro Beme. 
All’ Italia. 


O pria si cara al ciel del monde parte, &c. 


Oh! blessed once, and loveliest land of all! 

Thou whom the rocks gird in, the waves enshrine! 
Bright region ! mantled as for festival, 

And proudly belted by the Apennine! 


What now avails that sons of mighty line 
Left thee the crown of Sea and Earth to wear? 
They that were once thy slaves now rudely twine 
Their hostile hands in thy dishevelled hair. 


Alas! nor want there of thy children’s band 
Those that call in the stranger to the land, 
And with unfilial sword thy charms deface ! 
Are these, like deeds of olden time, thy pride ? 
Thus, thus is God now served and glorified ?— 
Oh, bitter age! and oh, degenerate race! 

















CONFESSIONS OF A POLITICAL ADVENTURER. 


Long before the following narrative can be glanced at by human eye, 
or listened to by human ear, the sufferings of him who is the subject of 
it will, in this world at least, be at an end. May I hope that, though in 
life I have little benefited my species, my example may serve as “a 
negative instruction to my successors for ever.” 

I am a younger son of a gentleman of good family, but small estate, 
in one of the midland counties of England. It is not my purpose to 
enter into further details than are necessary to illustrate the main object 
of my narrative. At an early age I was sent to Eton, where I soon 
began to distinguish myself, particularly by the elegance of my Latin 
verses, and the facility with which I composed them. Nor did I sto 
there. I learned, in process of time, to excel in Greek verse also; and, 
what was perhaps of more importance than either, I discovered that I 
had a peculiar aptitude for English versification. In short, by the time 
I was ready to leave Eton, and go to the University, I had acquired the 
reputation of being, if not a very profound, an elegant scholar, and a 
very clever fellow. 

repaired to the University of Oxford with my school honours bud- 
ding thick upon me; and there I found a new career open to my ambi- 
tion. There were the University honours, as well as the honours and 
emoluments of my College, to be tried for; and there was, besides, the 
palm of eloquence to be won at the Oxford Spouting Club. Eve body 
who knows anything of Oxford must have heard of its Spouting Clubh— 
that arena of eloquence in which the young Oxonian, as he declaims in 
all the majesty of would-be manhood, and real verse-out-of-place and 
prose-run-mad, feels, or fancies, that “the eyes of Europe are upon 
him,” 

I soon became so enamoured of the “ eloquium et famam” of the 
orators of this club, that I devoted no small degree of exertion, and no 
inconsiderable portion of my time, to enable myself to assume a respect- 
able station amongst them. In due time, and after one or two failures, 
I succeeded in the object of my ambition, and, by so doing, led the way 
to my misery and ruin in after life. But I will not refer to that at 
present; the sequel of my story will be dark enough, without the intro- 
duction of gloomy reflections out of place. 

In process of time I became (I believe I may venture to say) the 
second speaker there. It is in the hour of my humiliation that I write 
this, when the pride of that spirit which I once believed invincible has, 
indeed, received a fall ; but had I been asked then, or had, perhaps, any 
of my friends been asked, the answer would most probably have been 
that I was the first. But, be that as it may, another man and myself 
were certainly the two leading orators of the Oxford Debating Society, 
at the time of which my narrative leads me to treat: that other man was 
an Etonian, and was my intimate friend—indeed, by far the most intimate 
friend, save one, I ever had. We were united by the “ idem nolle atque 
nolle,””—by a similarity of tastes in literature,—by a similarity of prin- 
ciple, at least of sentiment, in politics. The side we had chosen in 
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politics was the liberal one, perhaps I might say the ultra-liberal ; and 
we defended it with a constancy, a skill, and a resolution that obtained 
for us almost uninterrupted victory on the narrow field on which we 
then fought. Though my friend’s taste in literature was nearly similar, 
his application was greater, and his character less mercurial than mine. 
But I must proceed ; for I write for a far other end than to give a cri- 
tique either upon his eloquence or my own. 

The time for taking my degree of Bachelor now approached, and I 
found, to my no small dissatisfaction, that my oratorical occupations 
had encroached so far upon my time, that I was not prepared to 
take nearly so high a place in the examination as my friends ex- 
pected me to take, and as, perhaps, I myself felt that I ought to have 
taken. My fears were too well-grounded ; I failed in my degree,—that 
is to say, I took a much lower degree than I ought, or, at least, than I 
wished, to have done. And this was scene the first of the advantages 
of being a spouting-club orator. I remained at Oxford, and read for an 
Oriel Fellowship. Failed in that, too ;—once—twice. Scene the second 
of the young orator’s tragedy. 

I now went down to my father’s seat, in shire. I cannot say 
exactly that I met with a cold reception: but I saw that they were dis- 

appointed ; for they had expected to see me return crowned with Oxford 
honours, and, what was of more importance to a younger son of a not 
over-wealthy family, in possession of a fellowship. I soon found that I 
was a mere cypher in the family, and, perhaps what was worse, in the 
neighbouring families. ‘There was my eldest brother, who was to have 
the estate, and my second brother, who was to have the family living, — 
both very important persons in their way, whose talk was of horses and 
dogs, guns and fishing-rods. In “such branches of learning”’ their 
acquirements were considerable ; and their contempt was proportionably 
great for most of the other human arts and sciences. I who, though not 
altogether unskilled in the exercises in which they excelled, yet, from 
having had my attention constantly directed to pursuits of a different 
character, was a neophyte compared to them, came in for my full share 
of that contempt; but what annoyed me rather more (for, to own the 
truth, the estimation in which I might be held by such judges as my 
dearly-beloved brothers never much troubled my repose) was, that I 
found myself, in the circles in which my family mingled, particularly 
among the young ladies of those circles, a person of marvellously small 
importance. The young jades, while they treated my brothers with 
due consideration, appeared to regard me as a disappointed, a ruined 
man—in a word, as a failure; they had not the discrimination to find 
out the germ of an orator and a statesman in the landless and livingless 
younger brother. I perceived this—and the discovery, I promise you, 
was far from an agreeable one—on the contrary, it was gall and worm- 
wood to my haughty and aspiring spirit. Yes, the thought that I was 
despised, even by them, cut me to the very soul. ‘“ What,” thought I, 
“ are all the once fair prospects to the haughty and aspiring—blighted 
for ever? Are his hopes dead within him? His visions of fame, and 
power, and glory—are those for ever fled? Is the fabric of his tower- 
ing ambition crumbled into dust? No, truly, they shall find not. I 
have failed in my degrees and in my fellowship, where many a dull, 
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plodding pedant succeeds; but, for that, surely I have not. failed as the 
architect of my fortunes. The energies I had within me were not, and 
they shall not have been, bestowed 1m vain.” 

My resolution was taken. I sought an interview with my father, and 
explained to him my desire of immediately commencing in real earnest 
the study of the law, with a view of being called to the bar as soon as 
possible. He consented, but told me that, as the expenses of my educa- 
tion had already been very considerable, he must limit my allowance in 
London to the smallest sum that I could possibly subsist on as a gentle- 
man ; and that, as he could undertake to continue that only for a very 
few years, I must make up my mind, if I did not succeed at the bar 
within that space of time, to give up my profession of the law, and live 
ona curacy. I readily agreed, feeling confident, as most young men 
under similar circumstances do, that I should make my fortune long 
before the expiration of the time prescribed. 

Accordingly I left ——shire, determined never to return to it, or, at 
least, not till I was a great man. Alas! I never returned—lI will never 
return. Let that pass. [| commenced my legal studies and began to keep 
terms at Lincoln’s-Inn. The life of a young lawyer, wh means to live 
by his profession, is often, I might say is almost necessarily a hard and, 
what is worse, a cheerless one. In the middle of a large and luxurious 
capital, he sees himself surrounded by gaieties in which he cannot 
mingle, and tempted by pleasures in which he dares not to partake. 
And thus, in that gloom of solitude, he wastes his youth, and, perhaps, 
the best years of his early manhood, enjoying neither the cup of plea- 
sure nor the smile of beauty, and as yet without a share of those honours 
which, to hoary ambition, are sometimes more than a recompense for 
the loss of all the pleasures of youth. Vain thought! As if anything 
which human life or vulgar ambition could bestow was a recompense 
for those pleasures. But this, at least, was not my fate, however hard 
it might be, it was not this. Not so was I doomed to waste my golden 
youth,—and for the maturity of manhood, that I shall never behold. 

My friend and rival in eloquence, I think I should rather say fellow- 
labourer, in the Debating Society at Oxford, had not disappointed the 
expectations of his boyhood. He had written one or two clever 
pamphlets, and, in short, had gained so much reputation for ability both 
as a speaker and writer, that the Whigs thought it worth their while 
to bring him into Parliament. He did not disappoint their expectations 
of him, and soon proved himself a powerful accession to their forces. 

Shortly after I had been called to the bar, and had already began to 
feel the influence of that “* Hope deferred which maketh the heart sick,” 
the portion of so many a young lawyer, I was sitting one morning expect- 
ing briefs, but expecting them in vain, when a somewhat sharp double 
knock at my outer door aroused my attention (not very deeply fixed) 
from the law-book | was perusing. [I have an ear for knocks though 
not for music—and it seemed to me that there was something peculiar 
in the knock in question—something that bespoke decision =e a degree 
of impatience. I listened attentively, and, heard my clerk (poor devil ! 
his steps, no doubt, quickened by a regard to the main chance, vide- 
licet, in this case, his jackull share of the spoil) move with alacrity to 
open the door. | 
“Ts Mr. —— at home ?””—a gentleman certainly, by his voice. 
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* Yes, Sir.” 

“Take my card in.” 

* ‘Will you walk in, Sir ?” 

* Take in my card, I say.”’ 

The clerk entered and presented a card—“ Lord ——; tell his Jord- 
ship to walk in.” 

Will your Lordship walk in ?”’ said the obsequious ¢lerk, throwing 
wide open the door of the chamber, bowing very low, and as he did so, 
placing himself exactly in his Lordship’s way. His Lordship made his 
way into the room with some difficulty, without falling over my bowing 
clerk ; and I too bowed low in return for the graceful salute of one of 
the most celebrated men in Europe. When his Lordship, at my request, 
was seated, he began:—‘ Mr. , I have taken the liberty to call 
on you on some very particular business ”—(I bowed)—* though not 
strictly professional, and on that account my intruding on you may 
require some apology.” 

* None in the world, my Lord.” 

* Well, Sir—hem—the purport of my visit, Mr. » though not pro- 
fessional, is of an important character,” I assumed an attitude of the 
utmost attention. “In one word, Mr. ——-, for I hate circumlocution, 
the object of my visit is to submit to your consideration the followi 
proposal. If we bring you into Parliament, will you, heart and soul, 
support us? [see my abruptness has somewhat startled you. But you 
may take time to consider the matter, and give us your answer in a da 
or two, or say a week. Of course I speak to a man of honour? ”— 
bowed. 

* My Lord,” I then said, “I confess that the suddenness of your pro- 
posal has thrown me into some difficulty. The temptation is certaimly 
great to a young man like myself, as you probably know, without fortune 
or powerful connexions. At the same time, your Lordship may pro- 
bably have heard, if any thing connected with a person so obscure and 
unimportant as I am may have been deemed worthy of a moment of 
your Lordship’s attention, that the principles in politics which I have 

itherto professed are not those of your Lordship’s ai Hi 

* Mr. , | have heard as much; but, my dear Sir, you were so 
young—all young men, Mr. , of spirit and talent take that side ; 
but they generally—as imagination grows less, and reason more powerful 
—they generally see reason to change their opinion. Is not that the 
case, Mr. ——? I am confident your candour will allow that I am 

ight, Come, Mr. , you are no bigot to republicanism, or even to 
m «21: Bag 

I smiled. 

“ But, my Lord, I have no fortune to support the rank of a Member 
of Parliament.” 

‘*€ Be under no uneasiness on that account, Mr. 
no right to be served for nothing.” 

I smiled again, but it was inwardly, and remained silent. 

Lord —— fixed upon me his eagle eye, as if he would read what was 

ing in my inmost soul. I fancied I could see him watch his time, 
as the falcon does his to pounce upon his prey; and even when he 
appeared to act with a generous disinterestedness, he adopted the best 
means to secure his victim. He saw there was some struggle. There 
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was ;—and had I been imperatively called upon to return a definitive 
answer upon the moment, that answer, from the very suddenness of 
the resolution I was called upon to take, would have been in the 


negative. ~ | 

Tt Well, Mr. -—,”’ he said, * it would be wrong to ask you to give a 
definitive answer to a question of such moment, upon the spot. This 
day week, will you do me the honour to call upon me? Let me see— 
shall we say about this hour—will that suit you ?” 

* Perfectly, my Lord—that is, if it is perfectly convenient to your 
Lordship—for my time, you know, is of no importance, co to 

urs.” 

* Very well, Mr. ——~, on that day I shall expect to see you.—Good 
morning.”* And so ended an interyiew that sealed the fortune of my 
future life. 

The temptation was great certainly. It would be such a triumph 
over those who had set me down as a failure—who considered me as a 
broken man, to have M. P. placed after my name, and be of importance 
with a great political party—aye, and that party in power, too. But, 
then, would not some of my kind friends say, with a commiserating 
smile, that I had made a shipwreck of my principles—I, who used to 
be so violent in my liberalism? What?—Has not a man a right to 
change his opinion, when, for so doing, he sees———a convincing reason ? 
Not to possess—aye, or not to exercise this right—is always to be a 
child. What!—always retain the same opinions upon compulsion? 
The very idea is absurd, and the position not tenable for a moment. 
My resolution was fixed; and, on the yung day, and precisely two 
minutes after the appointed hour had struck on the clock of a neigh- 
bouring church, { knocked at Lord —--’s door. 

“ Well, Mr. »” said Lord , With a gracious smile, as I was 
ushered into his presence; “ I ee I may be allowed to regard your 
punctuality as a fevoursble augury ?”” 

After we were seated, he appeared to expect me to speak. 

** My Lord,” said I, coming to the point at once, “* [ have made up 
my mind to accept your proposal.” 

“ f am glad to hear you say so, Mr. ——; and I am also glad to 
see that, like myself, you are no great admirer of circumlocution.” 

“ T certainly am not,” I replied, “ though there are cases in which 
I think it may be used, without the charge of imbecility against him 
who uses it.” 

** Rarely.” 

“‘ Cromwell was not a weak man.” 

He nodded assent; but at the same time gave a smile which I did 
not exactly understand. However, thought I, it docs not matter; I 
don’t think your Lordship, or any of your friends, will overreach me. I 
know as well the conditions, I think, of the sale as you do those of the 
purchase. And if they are infringed—What ? We shall see. 

The necessary preliminaries were soon arranged; and in no long 
time I took the oaths and my seat in the Commons House of 
Parliament, as representative of the rotten borough of 3 for 











though I did not possess an acre of landed property, that objection was 
easily eluded. And this, by the by, is one of the most glaring acts of 
injustice inflicted by the E 


nglish aristocracy on their fellow-countrymen. 
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It is a contrivance by which they have now, for about a century, effec- 
tually prevented any of the people from coming into parliament, save 
and except such as are brought in in the capacity of their tools. 

Now commenced my career—alas! not of pleasure and of glory—but 
of misery and shame. The. press opened the attack. There were no 
doubt persons connected with it who had known me as a speaker at 
Oxford ; and sketches of my history were given, accompanied by severe 
and sarcastic remarks. They pretended, however, to treat me rather 
with contempt than severity, as an object unworthy, from my insigni- 
ficance, of much consideration. 

But I had severer trials than that to endure. I attempted the sort of 
oratory which had succeeded at Oxford ;—-I heaped antithesis upon an- 
tithesis, and pun upon pun; I brought out smart sayings by the dozen, 
and quoted humorous verses in abundance, after my most approved 
fashion. My puns and verses were treated with neglect—my antitheses 
with indifference—and my smart sayings against reforming principles 
produced coughing, and other signs of impatience from the opposite 
party ; while I was not yet of sufficient importance with my own to re- 
ceive the support and encouragement of their cheers. All this was very 
discouraging, particularly to a person of my proud and sensitive charac- 
ter ; and I confess, as David Hume says, speaking of the ill success of 
some of his literary productions, I was discouraged. 

This, I repeat, was discouraging ; but yet even this was not all. One 
night I had made some pretty sharp, and what I intended to be severe 
remarks upon a speech of one of the opposite party. When I sat down, 
my old friend—of whom, by the by, I had seen very little since we had 
taken opposite sides in politics, and with whom my acquaintance had 
dwindled into a passing bow—rose uP to answer me. He seemed to 
labour under a degree of excitement which I had never before beheld in 
him. He began, and he was at first scarcely audible from the violence 
of his emotions ; but by and by he began to recover some degree of self- 
command, and his eloquence burst forth, like the sun from behind a 
cloud, with a vehemence and a brilliancy that I had never before wit- 
nessed in him. All the time, too, he regarded me with a haughty, in- 
dignant, yet melancholy glance, that, bringing with it the full recollec- 
tion of our early friendships, communicated to me a portion of his 
own agitation, which, however, by a strong effort, I prevented from be- 
coming visible. Although to mention it may seem comparing great 
things with small, the attack made by Pym upon Strafford on his trial, 
as described by Baillie and others, mvoluntarily rushed upon my me- 
mory ; it appeared to have occurred to the speaker also. I heard him 
thunder out the words “ apostate from the principles and affections of 
his youth,””—‘“‘ betrayed and insulted friendship;” and he said that 
“if the valour and capacity of Strafford were unable to redeem from 
imperishable infamy even that great bad man’s name and memory— 
what must it be with meaner spirits, with less illustrious apostates ?”’ 

I need not say that my seat was not a bed of roses, while my former 
friend was thundering out his eloquent invectives. I sat it out, how- 
ever; and one triumph, that would have gladdened the hearts of those 
who hated me, I deprived them of—I sat it out, I say, with an unblanch- 
ing cheek, a firm and unquivering lip, and an undaunted brow; and 
my deadliest enemy dare not affirm that I bore the thunderer’s torture 
with less than a Promethean endurance. 
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This pean added to the other sources of annoyance,—some of which 
I have alluded to,—opened up a fountain of bitterness in my heart, the 
waters of which were to be my drink for ever after. And yet, what may 
seem strange, my antipathies did not take the direction that they would 
have been supposed likely to take. Instead of being violently directed 
against my ancient friend for his terrible attack upon me, they were di- 
rected against those who had tempted me to become an apostate—against 
Lord and some of his friends. It would seem, in fact, that my 
nature was too proud, self-willed, and intractable ever, perhaps, to 
acquire those “‘ interest-begotten prejudices ”? that were to be substituted 
in the place of that earnest and early-imbibed love of freedom and inde- 
pendence that had been the guide, the pole-star of my boyhood and of 
my youth. The nature, too, of some of the work I was called upon to 
perform was marvellously little to my taste;—to defend every species 
of abuse by plausible pretences—to discover good reasons for bad con-. 
duct—to keep out of sight the real circumstances of the case—to misre- 
present or gloss over such as could not be kept out of sight. My reward 
for all this, withal, was somewhat analogous to that of a doer of di 
work. I was evidently considered as a tool—as a tool that was to be 
ready for constant and indiscriminate use; and as such, of course, I was 
to have no will of my own. 

Moreover, what, I will confess, galled me sorely, I was evidently con- 
sidered by the aristocrats around me as a plebeian—though my Norman 
name was as old in England as the first Plantagenet, and my family had 
been barons by tenure when the ancestors of most of those high and 
mighty peers were serfs. Some aristocrat, whose talents and acquire- 
ments I held in utter contempt, was constantly kept above me, partly to 
keep me ever sensible of my subordinate condition, and partly from the 
ever-waking jealousy entertained x; the aristocracy of those whom they 
consider plebeians. Those very talents, for which they had purchased 
my services, and the power of which they could not deny, were only 
respected as far as they were employed in defending bigotry and despo- 
tism, folly and vice ; in fostering prejudice and extinguishing the light 
of reason. 

Such among those aristocrats was the insolence of the men; the im- 
pertinences of the women, if possible, exceeded it. There is at present 
in England a dynasty of women of fashion, who make it their proud 
boast to enact deeds of arrogance, impudence, and folly, such as eye hath 
not seen, nor imagination conceived. With these Aspasias the patri- 
cian political adventurer is all in all; the plebeian is nobody. With 
them no professional man can be a “ gentleman :”’ scarcely a member 
of the lower House of Parliament can be such, unless he must neces- 
sarily come, in time, to the upper. For example, I once heard Lady 
say, in reference to Lord ’s removal to the upper House on 
the death of his father, “ There, you know, he will be among gentle- 
men.” Their idea of “ gentleman ” is similar to that which Madame 
de Genlis, and her class, entertained of “‘ gentilhomme,”’ at least before 
the revolution. And what qualities, think ye, does that idea compre- 
hend? Does it suppose a man of humane and affable demeanour; of 
the strictest honour in all his dealings; of firm, yet gentle temper, and 
enlightened understanding ; a man who requires no law but his word to 
make him fulfil an engagement ? Good God, Sir, do you rave? You 
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are on your death-bed. Are you about to die in a state of delirium ? 
No, Sir. Hear me once more. Their gentleman is an ignorant, idle, 
dissolute, selfish, unfeeling, remorseless, insolent human brute, got by a 
patrician sire out of a patrician, equestrian, or dam ; who 
~—I beg Mr. Cobbett’s pardon, I should say whi rides, drives, 
votes, games, and wenches, after the most approved fashion of the day ; 
and who, when he has defrauded et de moog ry your time, and 
labour, or your good name, will shoot you by way of giving you satisfac- 
tien. This he calls the satisfaction of a “ gentleman.” Well, are you 
not satisfied? Yes. I have received such satisfaction, and I die “ per- 
fectly satisfied.” 

Well, Sir; thus was | situated. And did I like my situation? Like? 
No, Sir. I felt as if I had sold myself to the devil, and my reward was 
that vulgarly ascribed to those who thus render themselves the devil’s 
victims. But if | am doomed, said I, to go down to hell, one at least 
of my betrayers I will drag there with me. A man perhaps of a more 
tractable spirit might have been able to forget the degradation he had 
suffered, to overlook the disagreeables of his situation; but with a 
temper ‘and a memory like mine this was utterly impossible. They 
would not suffer delusion to take possession of my soul ;—they would 
not let me fancy for a moment that my interests and theirs were identi- 
cal ;—they appeared not to seek to engage my affections on their side ; 
—they deprived me of the aid even of party morality, and in that, 
my state of degradation, they denied me even the poor been of eblivion. 

‘| know not how long this state of things might have continued before 
it became absolutely insupportable, if an accident had not put a termi- 
nation to it. The Marquis was one of the most aristocratic 
men even of his most aristocratic set. Though upon the whole con- 
sidered among that set as a well-bred man, there was, at times, an 
insolent nonchalance in his manner, that to me was specially offensive. 
On one occasion it was so bad that my impetuous temper burst forth— 

** What do you mean, Lord —— ?”’ 

“ Mean, Sir!” with a look of mingled surprise and haughty aon- 


chalance. 

** Ay, mean, my Lord ?” 

“Ww hat do you mean, Sir: 

** | mean, Lord , that I held myself as much a gentleman as any 
man in the realm ; ’ and. I will suffer no man on the face of the earth, 
however high his rank or office, either by deed, word, or look, to treat 
me otherwise.” 

Another stare of astonishment and arrogance. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ you would not have the second minister of the 
crown go out with an under-secretary? Sir, you know I cannot meet 
you as a gentleman.” 

The efiect produced by his words seemed to dispel even the fashionable 
apathy of Lord——. It was as if all the blood of my fierce ancestor, whe, 
in his wrath, once struck a prince of the house of Plantagenet with his 
gauntleted hand, were transferred to my body, and as if all that blood 
rushed te my brow. I made a spring towards him, like that of a tiger } 
amd my hand was within an inch of his throat. 

“ Stop, Mr. ;’ he exclaimed. ‘ You shall liave the satisfaction 
of a gentleman, since you desire it.” 
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I stopped dead short. “ You said I was not a gentleman, Lord ——,” 
I said. “I was only going to place us on an equality. But your 
Lordship’s politeness renders it unnecessary. I shall exp@ct to have the 
bonour of hearing soon from your Lordship.”’ I left him. 

The public are sick of duels; and soam I. Every lacquey-school 
novel has two or three. I received his shot in my side, and missed him. 
He lives to mock at his plebeian victim, But, though I die like the 


Roman gladiator, I shall yet be avenged. 

T unite thane Been Dies a bed, from which I shall never rise, with a 
hand that will soon be cold in death, and a mind whose decayed 
energies will soon, in this world at least, cease to exist. I know not 


what may be the death-bed of a patriot ; mine assuredly is no bed of 
roses. I look on what I am, and compare it with what I might have 


been had I followed an honest calling, or even stuck to m werner 
instead of becoming the tool of an oligarchical faction a a politi 


adventurer. 








A SONG IN EXILE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 
‘Yas, with groans my lyre is strung ; 
Tears, from Poland's ruin wrung, 

Flow in music from my tongue,— 
Poland's tears and Liberty's. 

England saw our setting sun ! 

Britons, was it wisely done ? 

You gave Warsaw to the Hun ! 
Why not London, Englishmen ? 


Lo, while Russia's iron tread, 
Where we died, or whence we fled, 
Shakes the dust of Poland's dead, 
Nations tremble guiltily ! 
Poland fell, and they may fall, 
Crushed on Freedom's funeral pall ! 
But the Lord is Lord of all. 
Thou, oh Father, tremblest not ! 


Russia! twice we overthrew 
Hordes of thine to tyrants true! 
Twice we smote, and twice we slew, 
Recreant France, thy conquerors. 
Yet with us was Euro sold ! 
Frighted France, and England cold, 
Gaul's delay, and Britain's gold 
Bribed the Goth to purehase her. 


Hopeless, homeless do we roam ! 

Be revenge our hope and home! 

Thoughts that quench in bloody foam 
Moscow's fiery funeral ! 

By Polonia’s gory sod, 

Dig thou wide,—Polonia’s God! 

Dig thou deep, where freemen trod, 
amine grave and Tyranny 's! 

Sheffield, March 2, 1834. 
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THE NECESSITY AND THE POWER OF GIVING AN 
OPERA TO THE ENGLISH. 





No. III. 


WE trust we have established three points in our position :— First, 
that the legitimate opera surpasses any modification of dialogue and 
music in the nature and degree of pleasurable sensations it excites; 
secondly, that both with respect to the poetry and music, this construc- 
tion is susceptible of the utmost regularity, yet not incapable of any 
extension of the ornamental parts ; and, thirdly, that the finest models 
exist in Metastasio, and in the composers of the last and present century. 
It remains, then, only to treat of the encouragement given to the foreign 
exemplars and tv our own, and of the talents of our poets, composers, 
and artists. 

Two distinct courses mark the progress of the foreign and the English 
musical drama. 

The performance of operas had scarcely been tried in England, before 
the highest classes determined to put an end to the struggle made by the 
original introducers, and a subscription amounting to 50,000/. was raised 
in 1720, under the auspices of a chartered institution called ‘* The 
Royal Academy of Music,” and a board consisting of a governor, deputy- 
governor, and twenty directors, elected from amongst persons of the 
highest rank and best taste, the King himself subscribing 1000/. to 
establish a complete performance, instead of the mutilated dramas which 
we have already described. They went to work judiciously, commencing 
their task by engaging a poet to write the libretti; the three finest com- 
posers then known—Bononcini, Attilio, and Handel; and to the last 
they entrusted the engagement of the singers for whom he was to write. 
This at once gave a local habitation and a name to the Italian theatre— 
a supremacy which has never since been compensated. The highest 
patronage was secured ; nor has the exclusive principle thus begun been 
ever relaxed. The plan of private boxes, which extends to so large a 
portion of the house that it may be justly termed universal, and is indeed 
made entirely so by letting the spare boxes for the night, the high price 
of admission, both to pit and gallery, and the rule of full dress which, 
till the last few years, was observed, and, to a great extent, still prevails, 
though by custom and acquiescence rather than positive institution ;— 
these adjuncts, we say, give to the King’s Theatre (even this title does 
something) a superiority in every respect unknown to the other houses ; 
and without intending to detract from the exalted excellence of ‘the per- 
formance, we may be permitted to point out, that this very excellence is 
ensured by the rank and taste of the subscribers, and of the audience 
generally, by the power and extent of the funds thus raised, and, last not 
least, by the comparative infrequency (two nights in the week) of the 
performance, and the long-continued repetition of the same pieces*. 





* The usual period for running an opera is a month at the first ; but in some 
later seasons, when it has been thought expedient to try every sort of stimulus, 
this allowance has been doubled. In 1828, the house opened in the second week 
in January. The operas given were, “ Margerita d’Anjou,” ** Zelmira,’’ “ Tan- 
credi,"’ “ Otello,” “ La Rosa Rossa e la Rosa Bianca,” ‘* La Clemenza di Tito.” “Il 
Crociato,” “ Il Barbiere di Seviglia,’’ “ Semiramide,”’ “ 11 Don Giovanni,” “ La 
Donna del Lago,” “* Medea,” “ La Cenerentola,” “ Nina,” and “ La Gazza Ladra.” 
In these fifteen operas there was little novelty, but much diversity. 
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Here we have the three greatest requisites'‘and incitements to perfection, 
though not in the same order—power to remunerate the greatest talent, 
leisure to iniprove it to the utmost, and judgment to award the due 
measure of praise or censure. Such is the fair representation of the 
stimulus, the reward, and the direction which have for the last centu 

awaited the exercise of foreign musical and dramatic talent in England. 
But this is by no means all the advantage the foreigner enjoys above 
the national theatres. The elites of the whole continental world are en- 
gaged at enormous salaries—Italy, Germany, France, contribute their 
finest and best performers; and it forms no unimportant part of the 
subject to observe how this excellence is reared and nurtured abroad. 
Every town of the least fote in Italy has its Opera*, for which musical 





_ * The arrangements of these companies is thus amusingly described by the author 
quoted subsequently in the text. It serves to show the interest that national and dra- 
matic music especially excites throughout all Italy. ‘The mechanism of an Italian 
theatre is as follows :—the impresario is frequently one of the most wealthy and 
considerable persons of the little town he inhabits, It most commonly proves a 
ruinous undertaking. He forms a company, consisting of a prima donna, tenore, 
basso cantante, basso buffo, a second female singer, and a basso. He engages a 
maestro (composer) to write a new opera, who has to adapt his airs to the voices 
and capacities of the company. ‘The poem (libretto) is purchased at the rate of 
from sixty to eighty francs from some unlucky son of the Muses, who is generally 
a poor hungry abbé, the hanger-on to some rich family of the neighbourhood. 
The character of the parasite, so admirably painted by Terence, is still found in 
all its glory in Lombardy, where the smallest town can boast of five or six families, 
with an income of five thousand livres. The impresario, who, as we before ob- 
served, is generally the head of one of these families, intrusts the care of the 
financial department of the concern to a registrario, who is commonly some petti- 
fogging lawyer, who holds the situation of his steward. The next thing that usually 
happens is that the impresario falls in love with the prima donna; and one of 
the great objects of curiosity among the gossips of the little town, is to know if he 
will give her his arm in public. 

* The troop, thus organised, at length gives its first representation, after a month 
of cabal and intrigues, that form subjects of conversation for the whole period. 
This prima recifa forms an era of the utmost importance in the simple annals of 
this little town, and of which larger towns can form: no idea. During a whole 
month, eight or ten thousand persons do nothing but discuss the merits and 
defects both of the music and singers, with all the stormy vivacity which is native 
to the Italian clime. This first representation, if no unforeseen disaster occur, is 
generally followed by twenty or thirty others, after which the company breaks up. 
This is what is generally called a stagione (season.) The last and best is that of 
the carnival. The singers who are not scriturati (engaged) in any of these compa- 
nies, are usually to be found at Milan or Bologna: there they have agents, whose 
business it is to find them engagements, or to manceuvre them into better situations 
when an opportunity offers. At length the most important of evenings arrives, 
The maestro takes his place at the piano ; the theatre overflows; people have flocked 
from ten leagues distance ; the curious form an encampment around the. theatre 
in their calashes; all the inns are filled to excess, where insolence reigns at its 
height. All occupations have ceased ; at the moment of the performance the town 
has the aspect of a desert. All the passions—all the solicitudes—all the life of a 
whole population is concentrated in the theatre. The overture commences ; s0 
intense is the attention that the buzzing of a fly could be heard. On its conclusion, 
the most tremendons uproar ensues. It is either applauded to the clouds or hissed 
or rather howled at without mercy. It is not in Italy as in other countries, where 
the first representation is seldom decisive, and where either vanity or timidity pre- 
vents each man from intruding his individual opinion, lest it should be found in 
discordance with the opinions of the majority. In an Italian theatre, they shout, 
they scream, they stamp, they belabour the backs of the seats with their canes, 
with all the violence of persons possessed. It is thus that they force upon others 
the judgment which they have formed, and strive to prove that it is the only sound 
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dramas are expressly composed. ‘“ After his success at Bologna,’’ says 
the biographer of Rossini, ‘* which is considered as the head-quarters of 
Italian music, Rossini received offers from every town in Italy. Every 
impresario (director) was required, as a sine qua non, to furnish his 
theatre with an opera from the pen of Rossini.”” Thus, Italy presents a 
series of hot-beds in which talent is stimulated to the utmost. We 
presume there is scarcely an instance to be found in England of an ori- 
ginal composition brought out at a provincial theatre. Such works must 
have the impress of metropolitan approbation before they can be listened 
to or endured in the country, to say nothing of the impossibility the 
provincial manager would encounter of paying the labours of the com- 
poser. These are the circumstances which, together with the daily 
intermixture of music with religion in Italy, tend, perhaps, as much as 
climate and constitution, to exalt the excellence of Italian singers*, over 
and above the stimulus applied by the eternal repetition of music in 
their churches and streets, and the excellent foundation given to no 
small numbers in their conservatorios. From all these causes, music 
becomes almost a part of their nature, and certainly an article of the 
first necessity. 

In England, the music of the drama is in every sense made secondary. 
We have shown how subordinate a part it holds in the structure of opera 
~—how its effects are interrupted and dissipated by dialogue. But even 
this is scarcely the worst. By the station assumed by, and allowed. to the 
foreign drama, it is at once depressed to a lower—an indefinitely lower 
place. Opinion is enlisted against English opera at the very outset. 
Itis demitted to the English theatres, a term, in this sense, of reproach. 
Will any body living, after seeing an opera at the King’s Theatre, ven- 
ture to compare the music, the house, the band, the singers, or the 
company of Covent-garden or Drury-lane, with what they witness, 
enjoy, and admire at the Haymarket? Unquestionably not. Let any 
person attend one Italian opera, and the English theatre is degraded for 
ever in his estimation +. It is very questionable whether this sense of 





one ; for, strange to say, there is no intolerance equal to that of the eminently 
sensitive. At the close of each air, the same terrific uproar ensues; the bellowings 
of an angry sea could give but a faint idea of its fury. 

** Such, at the same time, is the taste of an Italian audience, that they at once 
distinguish whether the merit of an air belongs to the singer or the composer. The 
cry is‘ Bravo David! bravo Maestro!’ Rossini then rises from his seat at the 
ogee his countenance wearing an air of gravity, a thing very unusual with him ; 

e makes three obeisances, which are followed by salvos of applause, mingled with 
a variety of short and panegyrical phrases. This done, they proceed to the next 
piece. 

** Rossini presides at the piano during the first three representations, after which 
he receives his 800 or 1000 francs, is invited to a grand parting dinner, given by 
his friends, that is to say, by the whole town, and he then starts in his veturino, with 
his teau much fuller of music paper than of other effects, to commence a 
similar course in some other town forty miles distant.” 

* When Torri first appeared in England, the writer was sitting next a professor 
of admirable taste and science, who had passed much of his time in Italy. After 
Torri's first air, he said, ‘* Almost every house in Italy, 1 assure you, would pro- 
duce as good a singer as this man. Ido not wish to disparage his ability, but 
merely to shew how much better the art is there cultivated.” 

t Three or four seasons ago, Laporte, at his benefit, gave ‘ Tancredi,” supported 
by Malibran, Sontag, &c. and the English farce of “ The Lottery Ticket,” in 
order to display his own ability in Wormwoodeea most disgusting part, Nothing 
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national degradation is not increased by the adaptation of Italian operas 
through which it has been found imperative to amuse the public, instead 
of the original productions of native composers. It was indeed sup 
posed that the general taste would be raised and improved by « nearer 
acquaintance with the finest Italian pieces, when Storace first incorpo 
rated their music with our operas and our language. But if that sup- 
position form any ground at present for transmuting Mozart, and 
Rossini, and Bellini, it also serves to prove the assertion, that English- 
men can produce nothing so well worthy the approbation of their coun- 
trymen—an admission of the most fatal tendency. 

When we continue the parallel, the same injurious inferiority will 
be found throughout. The band are lower in talent. Why? Because 
the funds of the King’s Theatre are sufficient to pay the superiors of 
the profession—because an engagement in the one is more honourable 
than in the other—because the service of the one is devoted wholly to 
accompaniment—because the nights of performance are fewer, the re 
hearsals more, and the correcting judgment of the audience far more 
certain and more awful. ‘The singers at the English theatres feel the 
same depression. What ruins their style ?—the knowledge that, to gain 
an engagement, they must gain popularity. Now, the majority of audi- 
ences are those who pay from four shillings to sixpence for their admit- 
tance. If it be not thought too contemptuous, they may fairly be said 
to be the vulgar. To their level, then, must the artist lower his style, 
if he desires to be encored three times, and, upon the strength of those 
plaudits, enabled to fix his own enormous nightly salary*. . 

It need scarcely be added, his notions of refinement are obliterated, 
his manner becomes essentially violent and vulgar, to suit the capacities 
of his audience; and, thus the art is debased and ruined, not so much 
to gratify the cupidity of the artist, as to suit the popular demand. The 
aristocracies of rank, wealth, and taste resort to the King’s Theatre ; 
they are seldom, if ever, seen at an English House; and can it be a 
matter of wonder when the two are compared ? 

The first postulate then to give a fair chance to English talent is, to 
place it upon a par with the foreign in respect to patronage, because it 
is demonstrated that this, if it be not employed absolutely to depress 
native ability, is at least diverted from its support. The vy Theatre, 
we are persuaded, is the place, and the only place, where the English can 





could be more finely executed than Rossini’s beautiful, inspiring, and affecting 
music. The principal actors in the broad English farce were Laporte, Mr. W. Ben- 
nett, Mrs. Humby, and, to the best of our recollection, Mrs. Orger. It so rem 
that we dined next day in company with Matthews, and sat next him at dinner 
The conversation turned on the opera of the previous evening. Matthews was 
there ; and we shall not soon forget the vehemence of his anger at such a com- 
parison of the merits of the two dramas. “ Sir,” said he, ‘it was done on pu 
to disgrace us. There was the most splendid audience the metropolis could as+ 
semble. Nothing could bemore excellent than the acting or the music of the opera ; 
and to this was contrasted one of the most vulgar of our farces. I say nothing of 
the actors; but, Sir, I blushed for my country. I sat thus, Sir, (holding his head 
in an attitude of the most ludicrous depression) the whole night. I dare not look 
to the right or the left. I blushed, Sir, for my country.’’ And he concluded by 
giving a most marvellous proof of his own faculty by an imitation of Laporte in 
his address, which he could have heard but once. 

* The best singers—Braham, Phillips, Stephens, Paton, &c., have been of late 
years engaged, not for the season, but a given number of nights, at. per night, and 
the sums may be well be called enormous. 
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meet the foreigner on level ground and have fair play. The difficulty is 
to effect it without the conversion of the Italian into an English theatre. 
It is not to be imagined that the patrons. of the Opera could be induced 
to give up four evenings in the week to such an amusement. Two, 
divided between English and foreign, would remunerate neither the 
manager nor his troop. Some arrangement, however, which might 
lower the subscription and admission to both,—since, if the companies 
were doubled, a vast portion of the expense would be avoided,—appears 
to present the way out of this embarrassment. The deficit of the aris- 
tocracy might be compensated by the public at large ; the subscription 
might be divided, first, at per annum for all the performances ;—secondly, 
at per annum from the foreign or the English ;—thirdly, for half of 
each. This expedient, with a diminution of the general price of admis- 
sion, say the gallery to 3s., and the pit to 6s. or 7s., the boxes to 8s., 
would at once make the King’s Theatre a profitable speculation, give to 
English opera and English ability a fair field, and afford to the public a 
better and cheaper accommodation. 

The habit of going to the Haymarket is, as Falstaff says of instinct, 
* a great matter ;” for it is become from habit a sort of second nature 
to its frequenters. They cannot endure the less private, less elegant, 
less easy (if you please, less aristocratic and exclusive) accommodations 
of the English playhouses. Nor is it matter of wonder, when the dif- 
ference between the two in all respects is compared, 

Aud now let us inquire into what have been the claims of our English 
artists ; for we hope to be able to prove that, even under all disadvan- 
tages, they have, in other and relevant branches of art, proved their title 
to pre-eminence in this, had their talents been rightly directed. 

We say the first desideratum is a poet ; and it will hardly be disputed 
that this our age has produced men capable of the highest elevation. 
Byron was, and Moore (to descend no lower) remains eminently gifted 
with the aes to produce a fine lyric-dramatic poem: indeed, the ex- 
quisite delicacy of Mr. Moore’s feeling and tact in setting words to music 
declares him to be the. person best qualified, perhaps, of all who have 
ever existed, to write words for music; while the peculiar vein of ima- 
gination displayed in his ‘‘ Lalla Rookh,”’ and his “ Loves of the Angels,” 
declare how exquisitely powerful he would be in the portraiture of pas- 
sion on the lyric stage. Had the meed been offered, it would have been 
won. Perhaps a new, and scarcely less admirable writer, of opera may 
be found in Mr. Bulwer. But let the sun shine, and the bees will come 
forth ;—let fame and reward be attached to this species of composition, 
and genius will be attracted to its production. We have elevated our 
views to supreme excellence ; but in this respect, if the competition with 
Italy alone be regarded, we might have contented ourselves with a far 
lower estimate ; for what can be more contemptible than the débrettz 
upon which Rossini’s best operas are erected ? 

The next point is the composition. Here, if English genius have 
failed, it is because it has taken a wrong impulse. First, can any foreign 
opera of its age be said to exceed, or perhaps equal, the “‘ Artaxerxes ”’ 
of Arne? We might, indeed, go farther back.. Matthew Lock’s music 
of ** Macbeth,” and Purcell’s songs in Dryden’s plays, may challenge 
rivalry, for originality and power, with any such works of any times. 
Shield had a purity and a nationality (always taking into the estimate the 
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misdirection of musical effort in our mixed pieces of dialogue and song) 
that place him very high; and, discarding all others, we may, without 
shame, bring forward the immense range and ability of Bishop’s pro- 
ductions*. He has written in all styles, for he has imitated all 
styles; but if he were asked why, he would perhaps reply, because, in 
the variable and uncertain state of the knowledge and praise of. the art 
in England, it was necessary to his popularity. Had this acquisition 
(the one thing needful to an artist’s getting his bread) been founded on 
that noble estimation which is derived from such judgments as regulate 
and reward the composers for the King’s Theatre+ ; had he been induced 
_ to write for the same end, there can be little doubt that his. fire would 
have been more intense and brilliant, because it would have been more 
concentrated and better supplied with that vital ingredient of general 
approbation—the fiat of an audience, ‘‘ few, though fit,’? which is the 
real support of the flame of genius. That Mr. Bishop’s name alone 
should be cited may appear somewhat invidious, when other. composers 
have written much in a popular style, Mr. Braham} especially. But 
we do not mean to exercise any exclusive partiality: we take the most 
prominent name, both for quantity, industry, and talent; and it should 
seem that we can adduce no stronger argument for the support of our 
general principle—the legitimate construction. of opera—than the fact 
that our stage has been usurped for the last few years by adaptations of 
foreign pieces approaching this construction ; which, though it does not 
amount to positive proof that such construction is absolutely necessary 
to success, gives very strong grounds for the belief that the height of 
passion and expression at which foreign composers have arrived is chiefly 
attributable to that cause; and that English ability has failed in no 
smali degree from the want of that concentration of the mind to musical 
effects alone which is generated by the continuous use of melody and 
harmony uninterrupted by dialogue. 

We come next to consider the capacities of our artists. If we look 
at the list of the orchestra of the King’s Theatre, we find it filled during 
its best period almost entirely by English professors. No one will doubt 
that the place of Sig. Spagnoletti, without derogating in the least from 
his acknowledged ability, would have been supplied to equal advantage 
by one English violinist, or by more than one. All the wind instru- 

* In all cases due allowance must be granted for that predilection which is called 
national. Where can more beautiful things be found than Bishop's airs, “ By the 
simplicity of Venus’ Doves,” ** Sweet Home,” “ Bid me Discourse ;” duets—** On 
a Day,” and “ As it fell upon a Day ;’” concerted pieces—* Blow, gentle Gales,” 
** The Chough and Crow,” “ When the Wind blows,” and “ The Tramp Chorus” ? 
If they lack the intense passion of the Italian dramatic pieces of Rossini, it is pro- 
bably because the English do not feel, and consequently do not embody their feel- 
ings in music, in the same manner as the Italians. There is more depth, though 
less force. 

¢ It is a curious fact that, in this respect, the English houses bave surpassed the 
Italian theatre. Bishop was for years engaged, ata regular salary, to compose operas 
expressly for Covent Garden, and he did composé more than sixty. No composer has 
been here, for very many years, engaged for the Haymarket, except Rossini, who 
undertook to write one opera, “ Ugo Re d'Italia,” and came over to do it in the 
season of Benelli's management, but departed RE infectd. Rossini has not written 
above half the number of pieces produced by Bishop. 

t+ He obtnined the largest sum ever given for an English opera, probably six 
times as much ag Rossini ever had for his highest—namely, 1250/ for “ The 
English Fleet.” 
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ments are known to be pre-eminent—they may challenge all Europe, 
And where can be found the equal of the incomparable Lindley? Not 
a word more need be said upon this branch of the subject, except to 
point out that these, our first-rate talents, have invariably been employed 
at the foreign theatre, to support foreign vocalists and foreign composi- 
tion. And why? Because the highest patronage of the country has 
enabled the impresario of the Italian Opera to pay better for less labour, 
whilst the ec/at of a desk in that orchestra has been a not less seductive 
inducement to the artist. 

But how do we stand in the comparison of vocal ability? Let us see. 
We will not go back beyond the memory of our own times; and then 
we may pronounce, unhesitatingly, that, under all disadvantages, Eng- 
land has exhibited talents which place her at least above dishonour in the 
contest. The whole continent has produced only three female artists of 
overshadowing powers since the beginning of the century—Catalani, 
Pasta, and Sontag. It is a question whether, all the attributes of a 
singer taken into the account, our Billington was exceeded by any of 
them. The surpassing compass, and the beauty and flexibility of her 
natural organ, was perhaps more than a match for the volume, richness, 
and force of Catalani, whilst in science the Italian was immeasurably 
below our countrywoman. Italia—bella Italia herself—acknowledged 
and worshipped at the shrine of the 7ramontane. Pasta, it is true, com- 
bines extraordinary tragic power, and is thus elevated above any singer 
we can cite. Sontag was equalled by Mrs. Salmon in the exquisite de- 
licacy of her tone; and in velocity the English stands as high as the 
German artiste. Mrs. Salmon was not, indeed, tasked in the same 
manner or degree, for she never tried her ability upon the stage. We 
speak, however, from a long and accurate knowledge of her powers, and 
we pronounce, without the least fear of contradiction, that she would 
execute any conceivable passage with a legerity and neatness, and, above 
all, with a beauty of tone and accuracy of intonation* that not even 
Sontag could equal in the first, or excel in the latter quality. 

At the beginning of the century, we find even the Italian stage occu- 
pied by another native female, Storace. Like Billington, she had received 
the last polish in the true region of melody. We have, however, only to 
show that English genius is capable. Storace was a fine musician, 
with a coarse voice and limited organic endowments, but of strong sense. 
In the opera buffa of her time—for it has since assumed a decidedly 
different character—she was not exceeded. 

We have before insisted on the necessary allowance for national style, 
and this given, we shall not omit amongst the vocalists, peculiarly and 

roperly English, the name of Miss Stephens. With a voice of the 
leveled kind—for that is the epithet that best describes the analogy 
between the visual sensation of beauty, of form, feature, and complexion, 
and the filling up of the sister sense of hearing by her full, round, 

sure, rich, and satiating tones, “‘ a sacred and homefelt delight,’’ that 
longed perhaps to her alone, and was in perfect accordance with Eng- 











* We have heard, with much concern, that Mrs. Salmon has been reduced to 
undeserved penury, and is now residing near London, in such a state of nervous 
depression as to be incapable of resuming her place in a public orchestra, although 
she sings with powers almost unimpaired in her own room. Her old professional 
associates should do something for her relief; the public would aid them, 
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lish notions arid English sensibilities, was experienced by the hearer. 
No one ever gratified the general public more than Miss Stephens, ber 
cause she was natural, chaste, and faultless, though she aspired not to 
move the heart by those violences which constitute the excesses, and 
for that very reason, the fascinations of the voluptuousness of Italian 
art. Itis not within the scope of our intention to go below the most 
exalted members of the profession ; for if it be established that England 
can confront the continent in its superiorities, there needs no proof as 
to the inferior departments. We may, however, adduce the fact that 
Mrs. Dickons maintained a most respectable position in the same opera 
(‘* Le Nozze di Figaro”?) with Catalani; and who, in her walk, has 
adorned the Italian stage more than Madame Vestris ? 

We shall rest our demonstrations as to masculine ability upon the 
one great artist of our age and country, Mr. Braham*. Has Italy 
produced his equal, lowered, as we are persuaded he has been, by his 
connexion with the English theatre, and by the infinite diversity to 
which he has turned his versatile abilities? If in knowledge and facility 
Garcia and Rubini, if in power Donzelli, have approached or rivalled 
him, can any of the three Nt that aggregate of science, volume, tone, 
flexibility, invention, dignity, and (as a general term) expressionf, 
which he possesses? Well, then, in this department England has stood 
prominently out. 

Our bass singers have been comparatively few and inferior compared 
with those of Italy. Bartleman is the only great exception, Experience 
will indeed, we fear, bear out the fact that foreign countries (Clementi 
named Russia in particular) produce nobler bass voices than our own, 
Sedgwick, who flourished at the close of the last century, is almost the 
only exception. But here we must take into consideration the superior 
employment given to this voice in the Italian lyric drama, For the last 
many years, owing to I know not what cause], the bass has had a pre 
dominant character in their operas ; and it is not to be concealed that 
the style of the serious music written for this voice, and still more the 
comic, conduces to exalt its general excellence. Zuchelli, Lablache, 
aud Tamburini, par eminence, are examples. Out of this, however, 
arises another strong incentive to raise our national opera by the legiti- 
mate construction, Here, then, we close our case, We trust we have 
established— 





* The first time Weber heard Braham, he said to a friend, “ This is the greatest 
singer in Europe!” It was in his scene from the “ Freischutz.” We have the 
anecdote from the person himself. 

+ The Italian maxim that “ he who has a fine voice has ninety-nine out of the 
hundred requisites in singing,” is a gross exaggeration; for mind has as much, or 
perhaps more, to do with the matter than organic power. Fine voices we have 
had in abundance ; but where has the informing intellect, the directing sensibility, 
been found to employ them except in Braham? The more profound, the more 
difficult to move the affections, the more indispensable is the force of the under- 
standing. It is this fact which renders English expression to an English audience 
so difficult. The few who really enjoy Italian singing are those who have learned 
to feel, and to think, and to express themselves like Italians,—the rest go with the 
herd ; whereas every Englishman can judge of his own language and his own musi- 
cal expression. ’ 

t Lord Mount Edgcumbe, it will have been seen, assigns a scarcity of tenors as the 
reason, 
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Ist. That the legitimate construction of the lyric drama is most 
avourable to musical effects and musical talent. 

2d. That owing to the misdirection of English talent, and more 
especially to the positive and declared encouragement given by the aris- 
tocracy of rank, wealth, and taste to foreign opera, and to the disdain, 
nourished alike by the misconstruction and the inferiority of the means 
of the English, and concentrated by the exclusive patronage, the native 
ability has been chilled and repressed, while the stigma of contempt and 
vulgarity has been set upon English composition and English execution. 

3d. That even under these discouragements there have arisen instances 
of English ability quite equal to any single examples the continent has 
given us. 

We have then the powers both by nature and art, if they are rightly 
applied and cherished. And although we are quite ready to admit that 
genius is commonly impulsive to work out its own ends, rather than 
that it cam be swaddled and dandled into strength, we think it has been 
demonstrated that it is ali but impossible for English opera to make head 
against the force which has kept and still keeps it down. 

We regard the King’s Theatre and its patrons as the only place, and 
the only sanction properly able to give it equal ground and fair play 
against its foreign competitor; and so long as two nights of the week 
are devoted to the Italian drama (there are often three) by the fashion- 
able world, it is difficult to perceive how any diversion in favour of the 
English can be wrought; for, although it is not too much to desire, it is 
too much to expect from the patriotism of these, or indeed of any classes 
under the cosmopolite feelings of the present day, that they should re- 
linquish an amusement which must now be admitted to enjoy a lofty 
supremacy, merely in the hope of elevating native talent to an equal 
height. - It is, however, due to national honour that the experiment 

should be tried, and it might be tried at the King’s Theatre, by the en- 
gagement of a poet. such as Moore, a composer such as Bishop, and the 
singers we possess*, to bring out a legitimate opera, even were it done 
on an extra night. This plan is suggested because it can scarcely be 
imagined that a second Royal Academy can be established for the plant- 
ing of an English opera ; and, s say W hat we will, itis as clear as ip 
tical demonstration can make it, that the fine arts can be reared on y by 
the elegant in taste ;—a distinction mainly (though not entirely) depen- 
dent upon rank, competency, leisure, and the consequent cultivation of 
the higher faculties. 

Our conclusion is, then, that we possess all the requisite powers, if 
we had the patriotism, and the energy, and the judgment to employ them 
to so just and so natural an end as the nurture of native talent. 





* The country never was so bare as at prenent in this respect. Braham is in 
his decline,—how should it be otherwise at the age of more than sixty ?—and there 
js not another native of any decided superiority. Mrs. Wood (the best woman) is 
jn America. 
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No, I. 


Scene—Pall-Mall and St. James’ s-street. 
Damon—Sy Lv IAs 


Damon and Syzvia had, from earliest youth, been linked in friend- 
ship’s bonds ; and as they grew in years that friendship ripened into a 
tenderer feeling. Their anxious parents watched the mutual flame, and 
cherished it—for they were equals in the world ; and Love and Fortune 
—blind as they are painted—seemed for once united in rewarding two 
fond hearts. 

The day arrived to which they had so long looked forward, when 
Hymen was to sanctify their plighted vows. It was a lovely morning— 
the birds sang sweetly—and the gentle Sylvia, in her bridal robe, her fair 
hair intertwined with orange flowers, her mantling blushes hid beneath 
her flowing veil, knelt before the altar. Damon was by her side. The 
bishop breathed a blessing on their bowed-down heads, and prayers were 
offered for their future happiness. The bells rang merrily—the spark- 
ling favours fluttered in the breeze—the jocund guests smiled on the 
happy pair—and Damon and Sylvia were the pride and envy of the 
gazing throng. 

The early life of gentle Sylvia had been passed in rural scenes ; she 
never had tasted of the pleasures which the town affords; nor was it 
until four short weeks of cloudless happiness had passed across her bridal 
brow that she had ever seen the mighty city where she now was dwelling. 
Every object was new to her; all she saw or heard attracted her atten- 
tion and awakened her curiosity. It was Damon’s pleasing task to teach 
her where to rove amongst its mazy labyrinths—to show her the busy 
haunts of men, and fill her young mind with new ideas. 

Behold them now, installed in lodgings near the corner of Pall-Mall. 
The Palace clock—long absent, now restored, hung high above Sir 
Charles Wade Thornton, Lady Westmeath, and the maids of honour— 
was striking three, when Damon, leading Sylvia down the steps next 
door but one to Sams’s shop, thus whispered gently in her ear. 


Damon. The sun is bright—the sky is clear—-the south breeze gently 
blows, my love. Come forth, my Sylvia; let us seek the higher ground 
of Piccadilly. 

Sylvia. Too gladly will I go, my dear; but what is Piccadilly ? 

Damon. A street; so named, my Sylvia, not, as perhaps you might 
suppose, from any peccadilloes there committed, but from a game so called, 
in which, in other days, the villagers delighted. Come, let me lead < 

Sylvia (turnin gq the corner). Oh, Damon, what a lovely place! Is 
this St. James’s-street ? 

Damon. It is, my dearest. That white house, at the corner, was a 
hotel, bought by Lord Middleton one day, and up for sale the next; the 
man ‘who dwells below, makes bugles ; “and as he makes he tries them. 
Sweet is the hunter’s horn in glades like those we used to haunt ;— 
under one’s breakfast-parlour such a din is most discordant: his Lord- 
sbip liked it not, and left it. That door is Graham’s, where they play 
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at whist; and as in t’other case, whene’er they doubt about a trick they 
trump tt. The next is Cary’s map-shop;—but stay, we'll wander up 
this side, and view its charms, and so return along the shade of t’other, 

Sylvia. E’en as you will; be you my guide. 

Damon. This is the coffee-mill. 7 

Sylvia. You speak in riddles; I can see no mill. 

Damon. This grocer’s shop, where Alvanley and Nugent, Sefton, 
Massy Dawson, Petre, Thornhill, and Lord Sligo go to be weighed. The 
scales with skill are poised; and each plump peer is poised in one, and 
many ponderous lumps in t’other. See, Sylvia, where the crimson cords 
denote the place of privilege! 

Sylvia, Strange custom, sure, this way of weighing. 

Damon. Just by the door you see that horizontal aperture ; that is 
the box belonging to the Post-Office. In that are dropped the hopes of 
lovers and the fears of maidens; orders for candlesticks; letters to Lord 
Grey ; prescriptions for the gout ; proofs for the press; counsel for sons, 
and hints for daughters; answers to dunning tradesmen; twaddle from 
dark-blue women, and advice from deep-read men. 

Sylvia. Oh, talk not so, my Damon! Where dwell these tribes of 
red and blue? 

Damon, Sweet innocence, unparalleled! My gentle Sylvia, you shall 
know them all in time. This is the new bazaar of Crockford. 

Sylvia. It is a goodly temple. 

Damon, Its votaries are few. ’Tis pleasant, now and then, to roam 
along its paths, and steal beside the counters where the fair-haired dam- 
sels sit. 

Sylvia. Steal! Do they? 

Damon. At times, my Sylvia. Ladies there be who have a taking 
way with them. But say no more. This house is Farquhar’s bank, 
whence see those busy people drawing gold, to keep all things alive. 
Healy, a skilful leech—Nicholls, the stock-maker—and Nugee, the tailor 
—cluster around its base; and Lewis, christened Kensington, displays 
rich store of silver plate, both “ new and second-hand,” 

Sylvia, Oh, pleasing sight ! 

Damon. Here is poor Gilray’s favourite shop, long kept by Mrs. 
Humphries ; and here the Atheneum. 

Sylvia. What! where the Judges, Bishops, Deans, and Doctors 
dwell ? 

Damon. No, dearest love; that is below, just down by Carlton-gar- 
dens, whither to-morrow we will roam. This bears the name, indeed ; 
but else no likeness to those realms of soft repose and gentle dulness, 
over which Minerva, in her state, presides, 

Sylvia. And what tall house is this ? 

Damon, ’Tis Boodle’s, 

Sylvia, Say, Damon, what are Boodles? 

Damon. Men in uncouth great-coats—perhaps in spencers, with 
brown-topped boots or long cloth gaiters on their legs, with whips or sticks 
in hand, and broad-rimmed hats upon their heads, with now and then a 
small pig-tail behind protruding. They wear buff waistcoats, sometimes 
striped and sometimes plain ; even scarlet may be seen in winter spread 
o’er their broad expansive fronts, with powder in their hair—elsewhere 
exploded, 
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Sylena, Strange creatures ! ae 

_ Damon. Here is a shop for curiosities—full of temptation, Sylvia, 
See, four china vases and a porcelain dog, two Indian screens, a kris 
and half-a-score of fans, a crimson pan of fish and counters, a dozen 
unmatched cups and saucers, pierced ivory balls, and snakes preserved, 
three Sandwich Island spears, a mandarin and wife, two josses and a 
hookah, a stuffed macaw, a silver tankard, and a portrait of Loyd Henry 
Petty, now Lord Lansdown. 

Sylvia. I scarce can trust my eyes with such variety, 

Damon. Triphook the bookseller lives here, once landlord to the 
Duke of Marlborough; and this is Evans’s, late Cunningham and 
Evans, nearly related to the Cunningham of Harrow, who wrote the 
* Velvet Cushion.” Look, Sylvia, this is White’s ; in yon bay-window 
stand the gallant Horace, and the handsome Forrester, the kind and 
witty Alvanley, the noble Worcester, pungent Sir Joseph, and the gay 
Glengall, the “ King,” the “ Kang,”’ the “ Colonel,’? Archy Mac- 
donald, and Sir Andrew Barnard. 

Sylvia, A goodly group—what do they there ? 

Damon, Look out and watch, and 
** tell their tales 

Of every passing passenger.” 

Sylvia, In sooth, ’tis gentle pastime, 

Damon, Come, Sylvia, come—we’re now in Piccadilly; return we 
by the other side, and so, beneath the shade of Hoby’s shop, retrace 
our steps to Pall-mall corner. The Guards rest here—to whom their 
countrymen stand largely bound in debts of gratitude. ’Tis here they 
‘‘unfatigue”’ themselves from all the toils of war. And this is Crock- 
ford’s. 7 : 

Sylvia. ’Tis a palace. 

sant This is the coffee-room, and that the morning-room. See, 
o’er the blind, the blooming Wombwell, William Lennox, Castlereagh, 
and Thynne, Tom Duncombe, Henry Fitzroy, Craven Berkeley, Maxse, 
Fane, and Sidney. 

Sylvia. Do they, too, pass their days in gazing on the street ? 

Damon. Their days, my dearest—but at night they sometimes play at 
hazard. 

Sylvia, Oh, tell me, what is hazard ? 

Damon. A simple game, played thus :—A smiling group of goodly 
swains sit round a table covered with a cloth, and padded, so that too 
much noise shall not assail the ear, and marked with pour et contre—for 
and against, or words to that effect. On one side is the banker, with 
great store of counters, representing money; to him opposed sits, as 
croupier, the man who calls the main and chance, and aids the banker in 
his drafts and payments. 

Sylvia. What is a main, and what a chance ? 

Damon. The player holds a box, in which he puts two dice. He 
shakes it, and before he strikes it on the table, calls a number—that is 
the main. He throws; and if he nick it not, the number which he 
throws becomes his chance against the main he called. 

Sylvia. Pr’ythee go on—I love to hear thee; I could listen all the 
day to such sweet prattle. : 

. Damon, Eleven’s the nick to seven—twelve to six or eight; but 
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calling seven, “ twelye ” is crabs, and so “eleven” is ‘to six or eight ; 
deuce, ace, and aces always are.' 

sw Damon, might J join this pleasant sport? 

Such things are done ; but by the sacred vow that binds us 
to each other, I do adjure thee, touch not the box. Take a fond hus- 
band’s anxious counsel, and when you ‘have the opportunity, play not 
yourself, but bet, and back the caster out ! 

Sylvia. Oh! virtuous Damon, trust me.—What’s here ? 

Damon. ’Tis Willis’s, the Musical Saloon, where playing of a differ- 
ent sort goes on. These are hotels—this the Colonial Club, where 
broken merchants and much-injured planters mourn the march ‘of cant 
and innovation—and this is Brookes’s. 

Sylvia. Oh! I have heard of this, even in Devon’s clustering groves. 
I pray thee tarry not, but let us hasten on. 

Damon. This is Park Place. Lord Suffield’s is the house that faces 
you; that on the left Lord Worcester’s ; opposite is Horace Twiss’s, once 
Under Secretary of State, and Member of the Commons House of Par- 
liament, still a King’s Counsel, learned in the law, and Bencher of the 
Inner Temple. Next door lived Alvanley, the witty and kind-hearted ; 
his house is now converted to the uses of a ‘club; and nearer, by one deor, 
lives Lord De Ros, the winner of all hearts, and premier baron of the 
realm ; that white house is the Melton, where they copy Crockford’s on 
a smaller scale. Regain we now the street—this is the Cocoa Tree, 
called by maligning knaves “ Sots’ Hole ;” in'it they drink a liquor 
called gin-punch, by Ragget made, who for no price will sell the secret of 
its composition—iced i in a summer’s evening, Sylvia, ’tis “ fit for Juno 
when she banquets.” 

Sylvia. It will soon be summer, Damon, now. 

Damon. See here, St. James’s Place. 

Sylvia. Whither leads this path ? 

Damon. Up to Lord Spencer’s. Come thread its wilds—That white 
bay-window is Colquhoun’s, the .Hanse. Towns minister and agent for 
West India Islands ; a worthy man. ‘The corner house is Hodgson’s, 
late member for the town of Barnstaple; and that is Burdett’s. Next 
door lives Rogers, bard of Memory: that passage underneath his house 
is closely locked at his desire ; the Muses of the park and Wood-nymphs 
wild so loved to haunt his magic cell, that he was forced to bar them 
out. That large house is Lord Spencer’ s, father of Lord Althorp. See 
here, my Sylvia; this is Cleveland Court,—‘‘a shady, blest retreat.” 
That house was Villiers’s, Commissioner of customs once, but now ambas- 
sador in Spain. The next is Frederick Byng’s. 

Sylvia. Is he a Boodle ? 

Damon. No; he is much too young, ‘and too agreeable to be doomed 
to Boodleism yet. See, we have reached St. Jumes’s-street agaim 
This house is Arthur’s. 

Sylvia. What! The Duke of Wellington’s ? 

Damon. No, dear; a club so called, where, when they dine, they 
lock the door, lest prowling wolves should snatch away their food. That 
lengthened building is the Thatched House called. 

Sylvia. I see no thatch. 

Damon. The crust is off the pie, my Silvia 
Sylvia, ———' made, as they say, like promises of lovers, to be broken. 
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Damon. You should not say so. Those spacious rooms hold com- 
panies at dinner. The Catch Club, Dilettanti, and Freemasons, who, 
though the house be thatched, there tile their lodges, It-is by Willis 
kept, to whom belong the rooms called Almack’s. 

Sylvia, Shall I see those ? 

Damon. Please Fate and Lady Londonderry, yes. Next Wednesday, 
That lofty window is the Albion Club,—a welcome refuge for the 
destitute, and called by those who know its merits, the Asylum. The 


next is Cary’s map-shop. And now we are back again at Graham’s, 


But, lo! I see the carriage at the door, and Wilkins waiting our return, 
Haste we to taste the balmy air of Kensington. . To-morrow we will 
stroll again, and I will show you more of this great town. 

Syla, Oh, prithee do! The music of the spheres is not so sweet as 
thy dear voice when telling me its wonders, 

Damon. Come, dearest, come. 


Cheerfully did the fair-haired Sylvia obey the sumnions of her Damon. 
They reached the carriage-door; she leant upon his proffered arm, 
stepped in, and took her seat; he gazed upon her for a moment, then 


followed her. “'To Kensington,” he said, and in an instant they were 


on their way. 


Oh, happy Damon! Sylvia, fairest of the fair ! 








MARTIAL IN LONDON. 


VIII. 
On certain printed “ Conversations between a Viscount and a Countess. 


In /etiers, these colloquies make us all see 
That women are equal to men: 

The titles of either begin with a B, 
And each of them ends with an N. 


What he says to her, the whole Town understand 
As the impulse of spleen or of whim ; 
But the Bane has an Antidote ready at hand, 
In the Sense of what she says to him. 


IX 


‘ On the sume Viscount. 


“ He flatter’d in youth, he lampoon’d in his prime,” 
Quoth Memory’s Bard of our poet ; 
But the fault was not his, ‘twas a deed done by Time, 
My very next stanza shall show it, 


Whoever has sported on Tempe's green lawn, 
Has found out the truth of the matter ; 

‘Tis plain that, by law mythologic, a Faun 

In procéss of time grows a Satyr. 
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GERMAN DUELLING. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “* HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS.” 


Tue most striking objects in the streets of the University towns of 
Germany are the numerous groups of young men, of a half-and-half ap- 
pearance, between that of mechanics and of men of fashion. The great 
majority incline towards the former ; and they would at once be set down 
as tradesmen’s apprentices, or others of that wholesome class which is 
obliged to earn its bread, were it not for the lazy, independent air which 
is prominent both in individuals and in the mass. Some, however, show 
evidence of “ blood,” both in manner and mien, and in the distinctive 
shades of dress, from the velvet and silk-lined shooting-jacket to the 
frogged and embroidered frock, as compared with the coarse coatees, the 
clumsy redingotes, and the appurtenant articles of apparel, worn by the 
many. 

Nothing can be in worse taste than the cut and pattern of the com- 
mon costume of these youths ; even when the greatest efforts are made 
at finery, the effect is villainous. A pair of brass spurs often stick out 
from torn and dirty boots ; coarse and loose-hanging pantaloons are sur- 
mounted by gaudy and flaunting vests; and the body coats, even when 
daubed with silk lace, fringe, and tassels, are but more-glaring proofs of 
atrocious taste. The little caps, of many different colours, are ungrace- 
ful and mean; and the everlasting and ever-evident pipe, full four feet 
long, sending out clouds from the mouth, or dangling from the coat 
pocket, reminds one of Porson’s devil— 

Whose coat was black and whose breeches were blue, 

With a hole behind for his tail to come through— 
and gives a notion (in many instances falsely) that vapoury vulgarity 
and smoke-dried intellect must be the distinguishing traits of a German 
student. The greater part of those youths wear mustachios; several 
allow their beards to grow on the chin, in the Charles the First fashion ; 
and sozne have their faces covered with hair; while all wear the shirt 
collar turned down @ da Vandyke, and dispense with the use of cravats. 

Almost every second or third man you meet has one or more scars on 
his face. These display themselves in every phasis of recent or remote 
infliction. Sometimes as if the cheek had been seared by a sharp 
iron ; at others, as though a narrow dash of red was daubed across ; and 
often the inelegant applications of transversal stripes of common sticking- 
plaster tell the unhealed state of the cicatrize. All those wounded 
have a prize-fighting air. Some remind one of the grim and patched- 
up physiognomy (but that is only a wood-cut) that serves as a frontis- 
piece to the memoirs of a celebrated German storyteller, the Hochwelye- 
borner Baron Munchausen. On one occasion, I observed a young 
gentleman with the point of his nose carefully wrapped up, and held by 
a sling which was fastened to his cap. 

So much for the outward and visible signs of the German students. 

Their general habits of life are unrefined and debasing. Tobacco 
smoke and beer form their atmosphere. Insignificant quarrels are 
ollowed by mean scratching-matches, called by courtery duels, but 
better designated by their own peculiar phrase paukeret *. All this 


—_— -—--—_——_ _---—- 





* A cant phrase, compounded, it may be, from the English words poke and awry; 
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is very degrading. In those low drinking-bouts of malt liquor amidst 
stupefying fumes from bad tobacco, there is neither good taste nor 
cleanliness. Frequent squabbles on trifling causes engender an un- 
social and quarrelsome spirit ; and the mockery of fighting, by which 
they are followed, is not even terminated by a reconciliation. Resent- 
ment should be wiped away with our own or our enemy’s blood. The 
quarrel should not be allowed to fester like the wound. But a Univer- 
sity duel ends ungenerously, as it begins ignobly. It is the very antithesis 
of pereny. Manliness blushes for, and civilization turns sick at it. 

A paukeret is, notwithstanding, a thing to be seen—at least by the 
traveller who attaches importance to manners, and wishes to form a com- 
parative table of national traits. I accordingly resolved to become a 
spectator of one, at least, of those affairs; and, after various efforts, I 
succeeded. But before I describe it, I must say, that during many 
months’ residence in Heidelberg, I neither witnessed nor heard of a 
single outrage or offence against public propriety, on the part of the 
Burschenschaft, as the community of students is called. The only 
thing approaching to a frolic which came under my notice, (for I do not 
admit the discordant yells of their beer-drinking bouts, or their car 
riage-processions in and out of town as evidence of such,) was the 
pushing a bundle of grass off the head of an old woman, at which both 
she and the youths laughed. This was a very Germanized kind of joke. 
In fact, the people, young and old, are too much stupefied with tobacco 
to be at all up to fun. I defy any one to cite a dozen, much less 

“ A thousand, raw tricks of these bragging Jacks.” 

Among the exceptions—the many exceptions, I should say, to the un- 
fascinating description I have given, I had the pleasure of being ac- 
quainted with one, who was neither drinker nor fighter, who never 
suffered under the laws of the hiéb-comment, the stich-comment, or the 
ree a ymoaye (the cutting, the stabbing, or the cudgelling modes of 
duelling) ; nor ever experienced the katzenjammer (the cats’-misery) 
of growing sober after a debauch. This young man undertook to be my 
cicerone at a paukerei; and he was not long in giving me notice that 
one was to take place, at five o’clock in the afternoon of a certain day. 

We accordingly set out for the scene of action,—a wirtschaft, or it 
drinking-house, about a quarter of a mile from the town, on the oppo- 
site side of the river. But when we reached the bridge, we learned that 
the police had got scent of the affair; and a signal being hoisted by a 
scout on the river’s bank, the one in communication at the wirtschaft 
gave the alarm; and, in a few minutes, we saw the violators of uni- 
versity law* scrambling and scampering up the hills, flying along the 
road, or pushing across the stream in the small canoes which were oye | 
for the occasion. The pursuit was not very fierce, for none of the of- 
fenders were taken, though a reward of three florins was promised for 
the seizure of each delinquent. But perhaps a counter-bribe had been 
given; so that I was, probably, the most disappointed person on the 
occasion. 





for I know not a more rational cr national derivation for it; though an ordinar 
etymologist might find one in the verb pauken, and the collective termination whi 
is not, by the bye, indigenous to Germany. 

* The law against duelling cannot be very strictly enforced, for no less than five 
hundred and forty of these paukereien took place during the semestre, or college 
course, for the year. 
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Another tithe We arrived after the business was done, in conséquence 
of a servant’s mistake as to the hour. A third opportunity was lost by 
the doctor, who must attend on these occasions, being gone on another 
party of pleasure with some friends. Two or three more disappoint- 
ments took place, but finally, one sultry day in August, everything fa- 
voured my wishes, and I reached the place, accompanied by my good- 
natured guide, at the same time with the combatants and the doctor, 
and we had the good luck to discover that the coast was clear, and no 
interruption likely to be offered to the sport. 

These duels invariably take place in a large, lofty room, belonging 
to an isolated house of entertainment, which is situate on the side of a 
hill, in a by-path that stretches up from the road to Siegelhausen on 
the northern bank of the Neckar. As my companion and myself passed 
through the garden and entered a straggling court-yard behind, the 
first thing that caught my attention was a man holding to a grinding- 
stone, which was turned by a little boy, the blade of a long rapier, ano- 
ther lying beside him already sharpened. A young woman passed us, 
towards a long wing of the house which reposed on a vaulted terrace, a 
pewter basin in her hand filled with water, in which floated a large dis- 
coloured sponge. An old woman hobbled after, with a couple of long, 
coarse towels dangling over her arm. 

All this looked like symptoms of fight, and attributions. of surgery. 
They were so, in fact.. And it is not easy to describe the unpleasant 
sensations excited by these cold-blooded preparations by attendants of 
both sexes, all—male and female, young and old—looking as wooden 
and unconcerned on their arrangements for execution as the posts of a 
gallows or a guillotine. 

Groups of amateurs now straggled into the garden and yard. They 
were all students attracted to the spot, a few from regard to the cham- 
pions, more from love of the sport, yet all with an air of abstract in- 
difference, which only wanted an English atmosphere and English tailors 
to have made each mana breathing exemplar of the most exquisite 
dandyism. How, mused I as I looked on, would these Germans be 
affected by a riot or a battle? Could such a people ever consummate a 
popular revolution? As vassals of princedom, as tools of monarchs, 
they have often fought well, and would do so again and again. As 
enthusiasts in religion, spurred on by fanatic zeal, they shattered their 
ancient empire into fragments. But could any sentiment purely per- 
sonal, or which merely embraces political rights, without the prestige of 
loyalty or religion, sufficiently rouse up the energies of the Germans of 
to-day to such a pitch as is required for effecting their own deliverance ? 
Serious questions should not be answered hastily, even to one’s-self. 
So T was determined to “ pause for a reply.” 

Among the gathering spectators of the scene I was now about to wit- 
ness there might have been two or three somewhat actively worked upon 
by the preparations for the combat. The affair itself soon commenced. 

The two principal actors were as complete contrasts in personal ap- 
pearance as it was possible to see cose against one another, One was 
tall, handsome, and of a fine, bold bearing; the other short, plain-fea- 
tured, and mean-looking. Alas for the instinctive injustice of human 
nature! It was impossible not to sympathise at once, to almost identify 
one’s-self with him whose “ outside man” looked so fair. No; a 
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whole life of experience could not resist the oft-deceiving prejudice of 

ance ; and I mentally espoused the quarrel of this lofty: and good- 
looking swashbuckler, without knowing or caring at the moment whether 
he was in the right or the wrong, a brave man or a bully.( But’ the 
self-adjusting principle soon ‘began its action; the moral pendulum 
swung straight again. My-.eye caught the colours on the ribbon round 
the. short man’s: cap. . They were ‘the tricolour! — He’ was, ‘then, a 
Frenchman, a son of liberty, perhaps a boy.of the barricades? » His 
opponent’s band was black and white. He, therefore, was a Prussian ; 
an educated, a civilised, a willing slave! How much less. degraded is 
the Russian serf, or the black. bondsman of America! Now, then, my 
sympathies have found the true course in which to run. : There is no 
prejudice now to combat or give way .to.: I am enlisted under the 
true banner. Firm. heart, quick eye, and steady arm, my brave lad! 
** Go it!” what a pity his name was not “ Ned!” . : 

And to work they soon went, and in a very exciting style. I have 

omitted to sketch the preparative strapping on of their plastrons. I 
blush to call them. by their real English name of armour ; for I was 
ashamed to see men make such a mockery of fighting. Nor have I said 
a word of their casquettes. Why must I tell the truth, and’ translate 
them helmets? And I skipped all mention of their mufflers—I do 
not quite like to write down the true word, gauntlets ; and I rather 
wished: to let my readers enter into all the spirit of the set-to‘first, 
before I told them, as truth forces me to tell, that the combatants 
had nothing to apprehend at the utmost from all their .‘‘ notes of prepa- 
ration,”’ beyond a cut across the nose or cheek. Even such a consum- 
mation is not pleasant in expectancy to those who happen to have the 
forenamed feature either too long or too short; for, be it ever so long, 
no one, I suppose, would view its curtailment with complacency. : 
_ But admitting all the risk, still there was nothing to work very in- 
tensely on a mere observer—to make his nerves coil round his heart, or 
fix his teeth, or clench his hands, in the spectacle of a couple of youths 
slashing at each other’s skull-caps and ganna the latter made of 
thick leather, and forming hauberks and cuirasses, so stoutly stuffed, 
that a pistol bullet could scarcely get through to the carcase behind. 
The “desperate fidelity”? of poor Kean’s battle-scene in Richard or 
Macbeth was almost as blood-stirring. But then he had not the pale 
cheek and the quivering lip, the frown of real anger, the glance of 
genuine hate. These tragedians had all that; and it was the truth of 
the picture that invested it with an interest which, compared to the 
mere assumption of truth, is what historical painting is to caricature. 

Of all the sounds associated with destruction, there is none so keenly 
painful as that produced by blade against blade, either of small-swords 
or rapiers, in single combat. The booming of artillery, the bursting of 
shells, the rattle of musketry, the crash of sabres,—this chorus of the 
battle-field is wholesale music to a warlike mind. The singing twang 
of a cannon-bullet, or the sharp whistle of a musket-ball, is impressive 
rather than painful; but the thin whisk of steel against steel goes clean 
through the mind, and makes the blood of the brain run cold. . 

I positively forgot that my brave bully-boys could do each other no 
mortal harm; and I looked on and listened for full five minutes, (as 
they cut, and parried, and stamped, and flourished,) with as decided a 
April.—vol. XL. NO. CLX. 21 
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wound-up-edness as any spectacle of duelling ever caused me. At the 
end of five minutes the seconds pronounced the first heat over, and each 
man leant upon his friend’s shoulder, (the friend exactly “ accoutred as 
he was,’’) and panted, and wiped away “‘ the plentiful moisture which 
encumbered ”’ his brow, as Cowper (very nearly) says or sings. 

A pause of a few minutes sufficed to rest the combatants, and again 
they went to work, performing, with great activity and ingenuity, all the 
otdlutions of attack and defence according to the most approved method 
of the hieb-comment ; their seconds following every movement by their 
side, with rapiers interposed, to protect the principals from anything 
like foul play, and the vulnerable parts of their bodies from any chance- 
medley touch of the villainous “ cold iron.”’ 

Heat after heat went on to the number of five, until at last I was 
satisfied that the rivals were by far too clever. I was tired as much, at 
least, as they were. All excitement was worn out; and, in a most san- 
guinary yearning for the conclusion, I mentally exclaimed— 


“ Fee-faw-fum ! 
Oh, for the blood of a German man !" 


I should not have cared much had it been that of a Frenchman—ay; or 
an Irishman even. Suspense, like the celebrated sauce in the “ Alma+ 
nach des Gourmands,”’ would make one manger son pére. 

And at last the long-wished-for demonstration of a wound was made, 
by a very pretty stream trickling, like a narrow skein of crimson silk, 
from the tip of my tricolour hero’s chin, right down upon his plastron. 
Down fell the rapiers in a trice; off flew the casquettes ; up sprang the 
little doctor, with his sky-blue coat and nankeen pantaloons, from the 
bench on which he had been dozing for full twenty minutes ; forward 
hobbled the old woman with the basin and sponge; backward ran the 
boy who attended to pick up the weapons; out straggled the spectators ; 
off stalked the victor, as proud as Polyphemus; and away slunk the 
vanquished, leaning on his friend’s arm in a manner so sneaking, as to 
lower full cent.-per-cent. my already exhausted sympathy in his favour. 
The pleasantest relief to my fatigued and disappointed spirit was to 
learn that my Frenchman was, after all, not a Frenchman, and that his 
tri-coloured hatband was only the badge of the particular section of the 
University league to which he belonged. No sign or token of courtesy 
followed this catastrophe,—no shake of the hand—no look of regret,— 
but a mutual scowl of sullen indifference. The men were probably bitter 
enemies for ever. 

And so ended the paukerei,—a poor affair—an abortion of base-born 
and ill-bred valour, begotten in a bier brawwery, and brought forth in a 
wein-wirthschafl, unsponsored by any high or noble sentiment, undig- 
nified by any trait of generosity or pride. The tilting-bouts of chivalry 
were bravely barbarous ; but these scratching-matches of civilization are 
thoroughly bebe 

In giving this sketch of one of the leading traits of German life, and 
in stating, but by no means exaggerating, the impression it produced 
on me, I do not mean to imply that the youths of Germany are deficient 
in that animal courage which too often urges the young men of other 
nations into personal conflicts, and makes them affairs of life and 
death, They are, on the contrary, as ready as any others to fight @ /’ou- 
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trance when there is ample cause for it. And perhaps the habits 
of such ignoble encounters as I have described is a check to the frequent 
recurrence of a quarrels among them. That such quarrels do take 
place, I can myself vouch, for I once witnessed a sad proof of the fact, 
in the circumstance which I shall now record. 

I was one dark January night occupied at my writing-desk, weaving 
& woof of historical events, crossed with a warp of fiction or sketching 
some light profile of national portraiture—or endeavouring to rouse a 
spark of English feeling for the trampled-on country in which I could 
not live without being interested for it—but whether it was a volume, or 
a monthly, or a daily “ article’ at which I worked is of small matter to 
the event by which « labours were interrupted. 

A low, moaning melody was borne on the gusts which swept down the 
valley of the Neckar, at the opening of which the town of Heidelberg is 
situated. Its one main street, running for\a mile between the river and 
the mountains, formed a channel for the free passage of the dirge—for 
such I soon ascertained it to be. Looking from my window, I observed 
a lurid glow rising above the house-tops and throwing its red reflection 
upon the snow which covered them. A waving cloud of thick smoke 
marked the line of the procession, the leaders of which soon appeared 
coming round a slight curve in the long, narrow street. 

I immediately knew it to be a student’s funeral which thus roused 
with lugubrious harmony the snow-enveloped dulness of the place, and 
sent out a crowd of youths to parade the town, many of them in costumes 
incongruous with the season, and not quite consistent with the scene ; 
but the whole solemnity showing an arrangement of martial discipline 
which made it more than commonly impressive. 

The six leaders were wrapped in dark cloaks, and stalked on some paces 
before the band, composed of horns, bugles, and bass instruments, whose 
wailing tones swelled out as the procession approached, in a strain of 
commingled depth and wildness. Next eppetrel a young man of almost 
gigantic height, dressed in a suit of black, with large military boots and 
spurs, a huge cocked hat, trimmed with white feathers, a coloured scarf 
across his shoulders, long white cavalry gauntlets eae nearly to his 
elbows, and a drawn rapier in his hand. He was the director of the 
various manceuvres, and his motions of command were vo te along the 
whole moving columns, whose double files, of some hundreds in number, 
stretched down the entire length of the main street. 

All the men thus forming the living hedge at both sides carried 
torches, which were flourished in irregular movements, some dashing 
the blazing ends at times against the frozen snow on which they walked, 
producing by the mixture of flame and smoke a strangely solemn effect 
of brilliancy and gloom. There were a couple of dozen of the youths 
dressed in the same grotesque mixture of civil and military costume as 
the chief captain, and who followed his commands in regulating the 
march. But not a word was spoken aloud, no sound was heard through- 
out the peopled streets save the oppressive harmony of the dead march, 
in strains indescribably plaintive and original, the slow tramp of hun- 
dreds of feet, and the heavy tolling of the church bell, as the procession 
approached the burial-ground, which was a short distance from, but not 
in sight of, the house I occupied. 

The coffin-bearers wore suitable cloaks, sombre and fitted to protect 
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the wearer from the frosty air and the drifting flakes of snow which 
were harried om by the cast wind. But at cach sade of the bier walked 
sit ot exght chief mourners, all bareheaded, dressed in full suits of black, 
with silk thin shoes, and chapeaus bras under the arm' How 
tetiantion and sxipenent-tom Sopecets > Sire’, Sais ; and 
what a chance there is of those foolish followers absurd fashion 


falling victims im their turn, but to a death less glorious even than 
which has sent this one to his last account! 

A concentrated blaze of light, msing far above the tall 
trees, soon marked the spot where the mortal remains of the 
list were lowered imto the earth, while his hundreds of 
nions stood round im serned circles, doing honour to his 
could not withdraw from the contemplation of the scene, sithouth it 
only through the mind’s eye it was evident. The whole 

out of sight, with the straggling citizens of both sexes, young and 
old, by whom it was accompanied in solemn silence. The long street 
was quite abandoned, and the rays from the few lamps which swung a: 
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deep harmony of hundreds of male voices was joined in the 

and quite overpowered the instrumental accompaniment. It was sad 
and solemn beyond all description. No female notes lightened the full- 
throated harmony. Never did sorrow find a more fitting tone than in 
the chorus of that deep lament. 

I could no longer resist the desire to mingle with the throng. An 
impulse of sadness hurried me resistlessly along, as the swell of the sea 
heaves a vessel on its silent course. I was soon at the door of the 
grave-yard. But all was once more still. The death-dirge had ceased, 
and the earth-heap was loosely piled over the body which had taken its 
dark berth below. The crowd quickly began to hurry forth. In a 
moment or two more the band appeared outside, and it struck up a new, 
a less solemn, but a not less impressive strain than before. It was one 
of those fine martial airs to which men move to battle, which thrill 
through the nerves, and call the dull or stagnant feelings to arms. 
Every one present seemed to feel the inspiration. The procession which 
was now formed had all the appearance of a military train. There was 
no coffin, no bier, and apparently no mourners. A tone of excited, of 
desperate ardour pervaded those whose measured steps so lately kept 
time with the melancholy music of the dirge. The horns echoed along 
the wood-covered hill, at the foot of which the procession now moved 
back towards the buildings of the university, and the majestic ruins of 
the castle above returned the bugle’s tones in wild and half unearthly 
mimicry. The grotesque diversity of costumes worn by the students, 
their countenances varying from beardless animation to hair-covered 
ferocity, the gestures with which each man tossed his flaring torch 
above his head, the glittering of the sword-blades here and there, the 
wintry harshness of the scene, the wind-gusts heard at intervals in the 
skeleton branches of the trees, all formed a whole of combinations, each 
one in fierce keeping with the rest. 

We,—for I had joined the crowd and felt myself identified with the 
ceremony,—arrived at the large square of the university. Here the 


leaders halted the torch-bearers in double ranks, at each of the four 
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sues; and at a signal given, every ome advanced towards the centre, 
and flung his dambeau on the earth Ina few minutes the accumulation 
of Gery brands formed a considerable pile; and, while a thick volume 
whole assembly once more shouted a chorus of stunning harmony. 
Every ene knows how the German youths are trained to vocal music ; 
and the effect of several hundreds, on such an occasion as this, singi 
im parte ond wilivat a uate of Gocard,' ann of thelr gundut natiemel 
hymns, baffles imaginatior, and defies the pen- 

It required but litsde stretch of fancy to believe that the spirit of 
patriotism rose on this union of incense and melody. It seemed emble- 
mate of that holy desire for freedom which swells and glows im the 


%, 


German heart. A people imbued with a strong passion so developed 
cannot, I thought, be doomed to perpetual thrakiom. There is a long- 
tng after liberty that must some time find a vent and secure a triumph. 
Then let not the youths of these fine European tracts be hastily judged, 
on isolated instances of bad taste or unworthy habits. Their eccentricities 
may arse from a vague longing for distinction; their wayward doings 
be but ambition seeking the nght road. A keen sense of political 
debasement may make them both restless and dull. But when the 
trumpet shall sound the hour of their regeneration, the despots may 
quiver im their core! Such a scene as this speaks home to the heart. 
The men who look and feel as these men do must finally work out their 
political salvation. These universities, with all their besetting sims, are fine 
nursenes for noble thought. Here the prince and the peasant sit side by 
side, read the same lessons of wisdom, and breathe the same atmosphere 
of truth. Here are no badges of privilege; no circles of exclusion; no 
inordinate masses of wealth and pride, represented by the scions of an 
arrogant amstocracy. Here are princes—I have seen and known such— 
only distinguished by superior modesty; and the sons of husbandmen 
working their way up to the loftiest seats of literature and science. 
Here individuals of all classes respect each other’s station, because 
they value their own. Here, as in the country at large, there is no 
straining at distinction, beyond the easy reach of every one—no ruinous 
profusions, fer appearance sake—no servile estimate of consequence— 
no idolatry of rank. Here, thank Heaven! there are no tuft-hunters, for 
here there are no tufts. Every man walks the streets and paces the halls 
in a general equality; and the memory of Afma Mater im after life is 
not stained with thoughts of insolent pretension on the one hand, and 
envious enmity on the other. The preventive system is really the wise 
one, where the common weaknesses of human nature are at risk. 

With this plan of political education in full force, the country must 
and will be saved, in spite of the vehement oratory of cowards who 
dread the torrent of improvement. There is still an instinct of feudality, 
as well as of a love for the fatherland, lurking in the German mind. 
But they are widely distinct. Patriotism is the source of noble =o 
Veneration for power isa prostration of the mind. In proportion as t 
chief of the state acts as beseems the chosen of the people he should be 
honoured, and praised, and loved. 

** But loyalty fast held to fools doth make 
Our faith mere folly.” 
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THE DEBTOR'S EXPERIENCE. 


Parr II, 


Reaper, you have made your entrée into the day-rooms of Barrett's 
Hotel; but the honours of inauguration into the sleeping apartments 
yet await you. 

Precisely at three-quarters past nine, p.M., a warning bell rings to 
notify the approach of “roosting time ;” and as old Cripplegate tolls 
the hour of ten appear the turnkeys, who, rattling their keys against the 
grated windows, cry, “Come, gentlemen, gentlemen,” and in a few 
short moments the knights are locked upon the respective landing-places 
adjoining their bed-wards ; then commences a ceremony, in itself worth 
** the order,’’ imposing and awful to the new candidate for knighthood, 
in which the elder brethren of the cross all take part. Rugs and 
blankets from the straw-beds are put in requisition for the double pur- 
pose of adorning and concealing the wearers, under which each man 
carries a pillow, to be hereafter made use of as occasion may serve. The 
newly-made captive is ordered to bed; he obeys—but with something 
like instinctive horror, as he surveys the group of ruffianly-looking 
fellows around him. A procession is then formed of the rug and blanket 
men, each armed with a mop or broom, their craniums covered with 
washing-basins or other utensils; the steward of the bed-room, sur- 
rounded by his satellites, commences a march towards his victim, he, 
and his choir chanting as they go, in imitation of the Roman Catholics 
at mass, distributing water from pewter-pots to all persons within reach 
of their benediction; certain rules are read by the steward, which is a 
signal for the commencement of a regular battle—brooms, pillows, mops, 
bed-furniture are hurled on all sides, candles are extinguished, and in 
the general scuffle, the “sacred helmets”? are not unfrequently reduced 
to atoms; one, however, being always in reserve, upon which the “ new 
member ”’ is expected to sWear.that he will be a true, faithful, and obe- 
dient knight; he is then ordered to pay the chamberlain sixpence, 
scream a song, and afterwards go to sleep. But woe! woe! thrice-told 
woe! be to the proud presumptuous mortal who dare resist! Such 
have been compelled to pass whole nights upon the staircase as they 
best could, deprived of, and shut out from, the mean comforts of Mr. 
Barrett’s bed-chambers, no refractory member, who refuses to submit to 
these ceremonies, being permitted to profane the county straw. By the 
way, | cannot but remark that this society calls itself a republic, but 
- governmeut whatever do despotism and tyranny reign more abso- 

utely. 

‘A medical attendant is attached to this hotel, at a liberal salary ; 
but as the knights are not unfrequently troubled with hypochondriasis 
and lowness of spirits upon their initiation, his visits are like those of 
Angels, “ few and far between,” kindly fearing that his presence may 
remind them of “ ills they know not.” I must, however, in justice 
to this gentleman declare, that upon the only occasion I was com- 
pelled to seek his assistance, I found him prompt, obliging, and _ polite. 
Considering, however, the large number of persons of both sexes that 
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are yearly placed under his care, a resident Galen is much to be desired, 
and highly requisite. In many cases of emergency, which occur fre- 
quently, and especially during the period that the epidemic called 
“* influenza” on in London, very serious consequences might have 
arisen, but for the obliging assistance of one or other of the knights- 
phlebotomizers, who happened at the moment (most luckily for the 
patients) to be, as canons and prebendaries would say, “ in residence.” 

A room called the “ sick ward” is appropriated to invalids, in which 
are two female nurses, who, from the account given by their patients, are 
not overstocked with tenderness ; their hearts, made of “ sterner stuff,” 
sympathize not with suffering humanity. “ Pity” is not their hand- 
maiden ; with them the softness, peculiar to ‘ the sex,’’ dwells not; or 
at most, appears only in proportion to the weight of the sick man’s purse, 
An old Irishman, reduced from a state of comfort as a respectable trades- 
man, to one of great misery, under the care of these matrons during some 
weeks, was a quizzical compound of wit, originality, and irascibility, 
and ever in a state of war with them, So long as a patient has money, 
these harridans will contrive to detain him as long as possible amongst 
them ; that gone, the poor wretch, unless he be extremely ill, is reported 
convalescent, and they get rid of him. 

Lawyers thrive abundantly upon the distresses of the White Cross 
knights, and though “ it were treason to doubt the ‘ honourable profes- 
sion,’ a few strong cautions, as to whom amongst the tribe they may 
employ, are, notwithstanding, exhibited in the different wards, accom- 
panied by a list of such as have been known to plunder their clients, in 
order that they may be avoided for the future. Many attornies prac- 
tising in the Insolvent Court have an agent in each ward, who receives 
a douceur of 10s., sometimes more, for every client obtained through 
his influence; these agents are prisoners, and generally the stewards of 
the respective wards, who being the first persons to whom new captives 
are introduced, have the best opportunities of ferreting out their affairs, 
and recommending the patrons who best pay themselves. Amongst these 
liberal lawyers are some very unprincipled fellows, who prey upon the 
miseries and misfortunes of others as vultures upon carrion ; these make 
their daily appearance in hopes of finding fresh victims, and they are, 
alas! seldom disappointed. One of this genus, doubtless possessing 
more expanded notions of charity than the general body, invariably 
cautions those persons whom he addresses, (and they include the whole 
“¢ order ’’) against the entire race, excepting himself. of whom he has 
the best opinion, and with whom he stands perfectly well; his disinter- 
estedness excites the surprise of members, until they are informed, (by 
himself,) that he is ** the most, if not the only respectable man of the 
profession.” Small cards of address with which this benevolent quibble 
abounds, are tenderly thurst into the hand of his hearer, with a few 
words at parting, such as, “Shall be happy to serve you, Sir; am a 
respectable man, with lots of business, Sir.”— Good morning, but 
pray be cautious, Sir.’ From all, however, that I have been able to 
learn (J believe) Mr. A stands nearer the mark “ integrity,” than 
most of the fraternity hanging on at “ Barrett’s ;” he will endeavour to 
make as much money of him as possible, (and, by the by, who amongst 
them will not?) but his attention wi// be given to his client, and J am 
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told by himself, that he has been known, in cases of poverty, to carry men 
through the Insolvent Court, “ free, gratis, for nothing at all !”” 

This place is a little world in itself, an “* imperium im imperio.” 
The great diversity of characters, and the close association in which all 
are compelled, in a certain degree, to live with each other, their: 
or bad qualities display themselves involuntarily, and almost hourly, and 
afford continual sources of amusing and instructive reflection to the 
observer of human nature. Baronets, gentlemen, tradesmen, mechanics, 
black-legs, swell-mob gentry, and rogues of all degrees, form a more 
motley group than I should imagine can be found in any other part of 
the world. The advantages derivable to society from this sublime dis- 
dain of classification cannot but strike my readers. 

Many a man enters this place with clean hands, and an honest heart, 
but departs a villain. It would be absurd to expect any other result. 
Men of mind, and men of industrious habits, are here condemned to 
pass months of their time in gross demoralizing idleness—cards, 
marbles, or any other occupation, no matter how degrading or how 
puerile, for the mere purpose of “ killing time.” 

The “ fraudulent debtor” stands precisely on the same footing as he 
who is honest and industrious, though unfortunate. Can any thinking 
man, then, be surprised that numbers become contaminated? If men 
of superior attainments can scarcely escape, and there are many of this 
class who, knowing the dread effects of this debasing atmosphere, 
exclaim bitterly against the pernicious system—what evils must not but 
result to the ignorant and uneducated ? 

Imprisonment for debt is absurd and cruel. It is a notorious fact, 
that creditors rarely obtain even two shillings in the pound from their 
incarcerated debtors. Who benefits, then, by the practice? Certainly 
neither creditors, debtors, nor society in general; on the contrary, al/ 
are materially injured—the first, by the loss of their money—the second, 
by the acquirement of idle and vicious habits—and the latter, by the 
bad example and practice of the preceding. Lawyers, sheritf’s officers, 
governors, chaplains, and all the immediate attendants upon prisons, 
are the only persons who thrive upon the system. Hear what Dr. 
Johnson says :—* Although the misfortunes of an individual.do not 
extend their influence to many, yet if the relations and effects of con- 
sanguinity and friendship are taken into consideration, and the general 
reciprocation of wants and benefits, which make one man dear or neces- 
sary to another, it may reasonably be supposed, that every man 
languishing in prison gives trouble of some kind or other to two others, 
who either love or need him. By this multiplication of misery, distress 
is thus extended in a threefold ratio.” 

Some men there have been, who have preferred living years in prison 
to paying their just and perhaps impoverished creditors. Such men 
should be made to suffer; but is the fact so? Undoubtedly not. How 
many men of fortune in the “ King’s Bench, the Fleet, and within the 
Rules”’ of both, have lived, and are now living, in comfort and ease 
(some in absolute splendour) upon those means which ought, in com- 
mon justice, to be devoted to the payment of their debts? Many men 
spend their hundreds (some few their thousands) per annum in these 
places, in the full enjoyment of every good—liberty excepted; whilst 
the unfortunate tradesman, ruined, perhaps, by these circumstances, and 
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the poor mechanic, depending upon his labour and industry, are sud- 
denly torn from their homes, families, and occupations, and incarcerated 
within the walls of a prison, there to languish in indolence and misery. 
But the misery of jails is not half their evil; they are filled with every 
corruption which poverty and wickedness can engender between them, 
with all the shameless and profligate enormities that can be produced by 
the impudence of ignominy and the malignity of despair. 

I have known persons who, for three whole weeks, loathing with 
disgust the association into which they had fallen, have “ refused to be 
comforted,” yet have ultimately become joyous and reckless as'the most 
abandoned. Men thrown into gaol, after a brief communion with their 
fellow-prisoners, feel that the public eye is lost, and that the power of 
the law is spent ; here there are no blushes, few fears. 

Every one fortifies himself as he best can against his own sensibility, 
endeavours to practise on others the arts practised on himself, and gains 
the kindness of his companions by similitude of manners. 

Morality is sapped to its very foundation in such places. Chaplains 
may pray, preach, expound, and exhort, with all the eloquence of a 
‘*€ Paul,’”’ the fervour and devotion of a “‘ David,” or the religious zeal 
and love of the apostles and evangelists combined, and their efforts will 
be vain, so long as men are condemned—compelled to live in idleness, and 
in association with, not unfrequently, characters of the very worst 
description, who, from their very boldness in iniquity, awe their fellows, 
and acquire a fatal influence over minds less strong and less steeped in 
vice than their own. 

Dr. Johnson’s remarks are so well worthy attention, that I trust an 
apology will not be necessary for introducing them, “ The monastic 
institutions,”’ said the great lexicographer, ‘‘ have been often blamed as 
tending to retard the increase of mankind ; and perhaps retirement ought 
rarely to be permitted, except to those whose employment is consistent 
with abstraction, and who, though solitary, will not. be idle ; to those 
whom infirmity makes useless to others, or who have paid their due 

tion to society ; and to those who, having lived for others, may be 
dismissed to live for themselves. 

“« But whatever be the evil or folly of these retreats, those have no right 
to censure them whose prisons contain greater numbers than the monas- 
teries of other countries. 

“It is surely less criminal and less foolish to permit inaction than to 
compel it; to comply with doubtful opinions of happiness, than condemn 
to certain and apparent misery ; to indulge the extravagances of erro- 
neous piety, than to multiply and enforce temptations to wickedness.” 

Of all evils, that of imprisonment for smad/ debts is surely the most 
barbarous—the most senseless, of which any nation pretending to a high 
state of civilization can possibly be guilty. In what is denominated the 
forty-shilling ward of this prison, there are not less than 1200 inmates 
during the year; these remain ten, twenty, thirty, and forty days, 
according to their respective debts ; during which period they receive 
the county allowance of bread and beef—the parishes in which they 
may reside supporting their families during the imprisonment of their 
natural protectors: thus, an exceedingly heavy burden falls upon the 
public in the shape of county and poor-rates, not only without an equi- 
valent good, but for a positive and most extensive evil in the destruction 
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of moral and industrious habits moe te that class of persons who are 
doomed to live by the “ sweat of their 

An old man, sixty-three years of age, was brought from Enfield one 
morning, for a debt of nine shillings! This old fellow was lame, and 
otherwise so exceedingly infirm, that it became necessary to hire a cart 
for the purpose of conveying him to this place; he had a wife twenty 
years younger than himself, and two children, who were left to the care 
of the parish during the fifteen days he remained here to wipe off the 
debt. His infirmities had for along period prevented him from . ing any 
work of a laborious nature, and that only which he had been able to 
pursue of late was to scare birds from corn-fields, for which, when 
employed, he received one shilling per diem. The debt was for a score 
at a chandler’s shop, ineurred during a period when there were either no 
birds to frighten, or no corn for them to devour. 

This man remained during the period prescribed by law,—or, in other 
words, he had “ nine shillings’ worth at Barrett’s ;’’ and then, in conse- 
quence of his inability to walk, he was provided with money to take him- 
self home again. 

The public and the creditor were great gainers by this man’s incaree- 
ration! for which the former paid, in one shape or another, about three 
times the amount of' the original demand ! 

Some six or seven years ago, during my stay in that part of his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, an accident of rather an extraordinary nature occurred 
to a soldier of the 36th regiment, then in the West Indies. He was 
cleaning his accoutrements in the gallery or veranda of the barracks, in 
the island of Barbados, upon the first floor, when his ramrod accident- 
ally fell over the balcony, which he requested a person below to throw up 
to him, leaning at the same time over the balustrade for the purpose of 
receiving it; it was thrown, and stuck fast in the corner of the poor 
fellow’s right eye, close to the upper part of the nose, whither it had 
entered to the depth of an inch and a half, and required the greatest 
efforts to extract. He was taken to the hospital in great agony, and 
speechless, when it was discovered that a nerve had been punctured 
which paralyzed the tongue and the whole of the left side: at the end of 
six weeks he recovered his speech, but the perfect use of the left arm 
and leg has been denied him to the present hour. This man was sent 
home, and discharged with a pension of ninepence a-day: having only 
one serviceable arm, it may be readily imagined such a person cannot 
be much of a labourer; he is, however, enabled to earn a few pence by 
occasionally turning a mangle. This unfortunate being, with whose mis- 
fortunes I had been so well acquainted at the period of their occurrence, 
I accidentally found in this place, condemned to thirty days’ imprison- 
ment in total idleness, for a debt of twenty shillings and ninepence! 
Some persons will perhaps say he is rightly served for getting into debt ; 
but I maintain not more rightly than is the creditor who trusted him by 
losing his money. This man is now a double burden upon the commu- 
nity—as a pensioner and prisoner. 

Two Iris labourers, one for a debt of five shillings and threepence, the 
other eight and sixpence, were incarcerated about the same time, each hav- 
ing wivesand young children—the latter five, the former eight; at the time 
of arrest the wife of one of them had fivepence in her possession, the other 
nothing ; neither have any settlement in England, consequently no clam 
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upon any parish; the mercy of the overseers of that in which they lived 
has been invoked, and not in vain, but to a very small amount—viz., 
half a quartern loaf every other day! My readers will exclaim with me, 
as the apostles did of old, * What! is that amongst so many ?”” 

These are only a few, out of numberless casea which might be cited, 
to prove the cruelty, iniquity, and folly of the practice. If we estimate 
at merely one shilling and sixpence per day, what is lost by the inaction 
and consumed in the support of each man, thus chained down to invulun- 
tary idleness, the public loss will amount in ane year to 360,0004. ! 
taking the average number of persons imprisoned for debt to be 16,000, 
according to a statement recently laid before Parliament. And I am 
afraid that those persons who are best acquainted with prisons will be 
constrained to acknowledge that my statement is by no means exaggerated, 
when I suppose that the heaviness of sorrow, the corrosion of resent- 
ment, the corruption of canfined air, want of exercise, not unfre- 
quently of food, and all the frightful complicated horrors of prisons gene- 
rally, have the effect of shortening the life of, at least, one in every five 
of those that are shut up from the common comforts of human life: thus 
perish yearly three thousand two hundred men, overborne by sorrow, 
consumed by famine, or putrified by filth!—many in the most vigorous 
and useful part of life; for,as Dr. Johnson truly says, “ the thoughtless 
and imprudent, the busy and the active, are rarely old.” 

To the credit of the present Ministry, the abominable law of imprison- 
ment for debt is about to be removed from our Statute-Book, by Sir 
John Campbell’s bill, which has already been before the House for its 
abolition. 

So great a change as this will effect cannot be viewed with indifference. 
“ Gentlemen of the law,” regarding with disgust all legal reforms, spare 
no pains to impress the publie mind with a belief, that this bill must 
necessarily destroy confidence, and open a door for swindling, upon an 
extended scale. Nothing can be more absurd than this assumption ; 
that confidence must be of a most unsubstantial nature, that has no other 
foundation than the power afforded hy law of seizing the debtor’s body, 
in default of payment; and it would not require a Solomon to prove that 
man an idiot, of no common degree, who would credit another, to any 
amount whatever, upon the certainty of putting him into prison at a sub- 
sequent period. And as to increased opportunities of swindling, that 
will be utterly impossible, unless tradesmen, with the old law, take leave 
of their common senses. 

The Court for the relief of Insolvent Debtors was undoubtedly a 
humane emanation from the legislature, for the benefit of honest but un- 
fortunaie men ; in some instances it operates thus; but, in very many 
cases, (and it is notorious that they are by far the greater number,) tas 
a cloak for fraud upon the part of debtors, and not unfrequently of re- 
venge upon that of creditors. 

It is almost ascommon for men to perjure themselves in their passage 
through this court as to breathe ; and this circumstance is of such daily 
occurrence, that numbers not only make no secret of the matter, but 
pique themselves upon their ingenuity, which has enabled them thus to 
get whitewashed, and preserve means for themselves, y making over 
perty to their friends. Doubtless, there are many highly honourable 
men who haye been compelled, from misfortunes, to avail themselves of 
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this law; I speak not of such, but “the many,”. who, having led, 
hitherto, perhaps, blameless lives, and, before arrest, would have scorned 
dishonesty in any shape, but, torn from their wives, their families, their 
occupations, and, consequently, from the means of maintaining them, they 
are no longer the men they were ; imprisonment, entailing) ruin, makes 
them callous ; and they then readily fall into plans and schemes, that, 
but a few weeks previous, they would have spurned with sentiments of 
horror and disgust, These are not imaginary statements, but, alas! too 
true, of the vicious effects of “ imprisonment for debt,’ and which are 
not at all ameliorated by the practice and conduct of very many of the 
professional men who frequent this and other like places as attornies of 
the Insolvent Court: there are some few amongst them who are entitled 
to be classed under the head “ respectable,”’ but a very large proportion 
can lay no claim whatever to the appellation, and have uno right, there- 
fore, to quarrel with me for withholding it. Many of them are ex- 
tremely veedy men, who, by their specious manners and fair promises, 
impose upon the ignorant and credulous, induce such to sign a “ retainer,” 
obtain two, three, or more ** sovereigns,’ according to the means of the 
client, and the influence they have acquired over him, file his petition, 
and then, not unfrequently, neglect him altogether. Many such cases 
have occurred within my own knowledge; one of extreme cruelty I will 
relate. 

A poor man fell into the hands of one of the numerous “ agents ”’ 
with which this place is infested, who contrived to get from the friends 
of his client various sums, to the amount of 10/. 4s., for the purpose of 
carrying his business through the Insolvent Court ;—the petition was 
filed ; the schedule commenced, but not completed ; and the poor man 
was totally abandoned by this corrupt “ agent.”” Ten weeks have passed 
since this circumstance took place—the client still a prisoner; and ere 
he can obtain relief, he must commence de novo with another attorney. 

Application was made to the attorney whom the agent professed to 
represent, when the former declared the latter had robbed him of various 
amounts, and this amongst others; whilst the agent returned the com- 
pliment by pronouncing his “ master,’’ or “‘ employer,” or whatever he 
may choose to call him, a scoundrel.* What redress has the sufferer ? 
** An action,’’ will be quickly answered by many persons. But where 
is such a man, as the one I have described, to find the sum of money— 
the fortune (to him) necessary to go into a court of law? Our HERE- 
piTary legislative assembly will not permit us to have cheap law ;. poor 
persons, therefore, must go without it altogether, and submit to imposi- 
tion, chicanery, and robbery, no matter how flagrant in their nature! 

All attempts to check or reduce the iniquity of the system by which, 
under the semblance of law, men are pillaged of their property, are 
virulently opposed by my Lord Lyndhurst with all the “ profession” at 
his heels ; as though the latter had a “ vested right”? in the goods and 
fortunes of others, for them to appropriate, in the shape of costs, as 
they may think proper. 

Law in this “ happy country,” this “‘ free country,” is a positive nui- 
sance, in which no man ever embarked without great certain loss.. A 
case in point has just occurred so monstrous in degree, that it ought to 
be distinctly impressed upon the mind of every Englishman. 


* Both attorney and agent have now totally disappeared. 
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' A short time since a tradesman, arrested for “ taxed costs,” was 
cast into prison, and compelled to take the benefit of the “‘ act for the 
relief of insolvent debtors.’” He had been defendant in an action for 
the recovery of a disputed account, amounting to 17/. 14s.; acknowledg- 
ing a debt of 9/. 11s. 6d., he paid that sum into court, and a verdict was 
given against him. for an additional sum of-1/. 14s. ld. and costs, 
amounting to 82/. 15s. 11ld.!  20/. he had paid to his own attorney 
in the matter, thus making the law costs amount to the enormous sum 
of one hundred and two pounds, fifteen shillings, and eleven: pence for 
the recovery of one pound, fourieen shillings, and one penny! This 
action was tried in the Court of Exchequer before my Lord Chief Baron 
Lyndhurst. Pursued by the lawyer for the taxed costs, the defendant 
was utterly ruined, and has now, with a family of children, after. ten or 
twelve weeks’ imprisonment, to commence the world again without credit 
and without friends, both having taken flight as he entered these gates. 

A gentleman, upon whose veracity [ can rely with the greatest confi- 
dence, declared to me, some time ago, that for an original disputed debt of 
eighteen pounds, he had already paid sixty-two! and that he was still 
indebted, in the same action, seventy pounds more ! 

Comment upon a system which upholds and sanctifies such diabolical 
wickedness as I have here related is unnecessary. The world is be- 
coming daily more enlightened, and such facts (for mine are no supposi- 
titious tales, no fictions, no exaggerations, but plain, well-authenticated, 
positive facts) come home to every man’s understanding. 

Law is an incubus that is fast destroying all the energies of this 
once great country; the infatuation of such men as Lord Lyndhurst, 
with his strong, masterly mind, is dreadfully lamentable. How miserably 
wide asunder are his Lordship’s words and actions, profession and prac- 
tice ; in his famous speech in opposition to the “ Local Courts Bill,” his 
Lordship said, “ It was monstrous that a poor man should be driven into 
an expensive court for the recovery of a small sum ;”? and, with the same 
breath, directed all his power against, what the journals of the day aptly 
enough, styled “ the poor man’s Bill.” Why, his Lordship knows per- 
fectly well, there is nothing upon earth so expensive as law ; nothing so 
ruinous to the man who embarks in it ; and, if indeed his Lordship really 
had been in ignorance upon the subject before, he can no longer make 
the ‘same plea, whilst the appalling information given by Lord 
Brougham to his Lordship during the debate upon that Bill stands upon 
record. 

We hear much of the boasted laws of Great Britain, that they “ ez- 
tend equally to the poor as to the rich,” “that the fountain of justice ts 
open to ail ;”? but every-day facts are in diametrical opposition to these 
assertions ; and one fact, upon such a point, outweighs a thousand argu- 
ments. I maintain, and defy any person to contradict me with truth, that, 
in the administration of law, the poor cannot partake of its benefits ; 
they can be shared only by the wealthy! . And those persons who have 
not money to throw away amongst lawyers, must of necessity put up 
with loss and robbery ! 

Into what volumes are our law-books swollen? Who can read—who 
can understand and reconcile them one to another? Surely common 
law should be common sense—but who will say that that is always the 
case? Who will be bold enough to come forward and declare, that 
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either common sense or justice bore any part in the cases I have just 
cited? How often are things so perverted, as to make the law the 
means of the greatest oppression? I have met with a writer who declares, 
that “ more property has been sunk by means of law than by any the 
most wholesale system of plunder known! Look at the frightful 
expense entailed upon the recovery of just debts; and as to greater 
matters, what with writs, agents at Westminster Hall, attornies in the 
country, the dreadful round from one court to another, the assizes and 
the bar, it is next to a miracle if debtor and creditor, plaintiff and 
defendant, be not irretrievably ruined.”’ 

It is really quite alarming to behold the swarms of attornies with which 
the three kingdoms abound ; and to think of the vast sum that must 
be raised for their maintenance. 

I would not be grr to denounce the whole profession—far from 
such an intention, [ must declare that I have known, and am still 
acquainted with many of its members who are highly honourable men 
and ornaments to society ; but I attack the system (against which no 
force of language can be sufficiently severe) which enables so large a 
number of disreputable persons to plunder and thrive upon the dis- 
tresses of the public. 

When the statute-law is brought into shorter and more comprehensible 
compass ; when judgment can be obtained with moderate attendance and 
expense, that mei may not be ruined by the law from which they seek 
redress; and when gentlemen of the law are in earnest to obtain such 
for their clients, the legal institutions of the country will be revered, and 
professors of the law respected. 

A sort of prison destiny appears to be the lot of some men. An indi- 
vidual now in this place has been a prisoner in “ The King’s Bench’’ 
eleven, and in “ The Fleet” nine years. This man is now about 
five-and forty, having passed half his life in prison. Of what use is 
he to socie None—nay Worse, he is a burden upon it, “ a drone in 
the hive of humanity.” The lower class of persons confined for small 
debts, from which stated periods of imprisonment clear them, having 
once entered these contaminating precincts, become hardened and care- 
less hereafter, acquire dissolute and idle habits, lose all susceptibility of 
shame, and frequently return three and four times within as many years 
into this place of captivity and vice. 

In close communion with a society so diversified and ever-varying as 
is this—with men different in their pursuits, principles, habits, tempers, 
and callings, as are their countenances, the philosopher may pass un- 
contaminated, and find abundant food for useful and interesting contem- 
plation ; but who will dare to say that the young, the gay, and the 
thoughtless can escape uncorrupted—unhardened ? It is an undisputed 
fact, that no person is benefited by confinement in a gaol with a mixed 
multitude ; and it is equally certain, that many—very many, acquire 
habits of iniquity there which they never again can shake off. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE MACHINERY OF CRIME IN ENGLAND. 


INTELLIGENT foreigners, who have visited our country with a view to 
study the minutie of our institutions, and to witness their practical 
application, with their effects upon the morals and conditions of the 
people, have concurred in expressing their astonishment at the want of 
system, unison, and co-operation among our public functionaries, in all 
that relates to the prevention of crime, and to the moralization of the 
poor. If we put any machinery in work to check crime, and improve 
the morals of the lower orders, we are sure to let some part of the me- 
chanism be out of order; or we allow some contiguous power to lie idle, 
though its exertions may be material to the main design ; or we do much 
worse, in permitting some antagonist power to operate actively in neu- 
tralizing our efforts and destroying the effects of all our labours, We 
have no préfets or sou-préfets to our counties, no public prosecutors, 
nor public, responsible functionaries of any sort; and our local domestic 
administration goes far to establish the truth of the saying, that “ what 
is every body’s business is nobody’s business.”” We have lords lieute- 
nants of counties, whose functions, excepting militia and honorary 
patronage, are nominal; sheriffs, who are most awful and important 
officers, according to the black letter theory of our constitution, and who 
are mere vestiges of functions, pageants, or walking gentlemen in the 
social hospitality of county administration ; and we have deputy sheriffs, 
whom the law declares shall not be attornies or lawyers, and who shall 
not be in their office above one year, (23 Hen. VI. c. 8,) and yet they 
are almost invariably in office for life as a matter of routine, and not 
only are they lawyers, but it would be impossible for their functions to 
be exercised were they not lawyers. To this we must add, that we have 
an unpaid, honorary, and irresponsible magistracy, whose duties are ex 
clusively, technically legal, and who are yet, on an average, not brought 
up to the law, and know little or nothing of the law, though our laws 
are of a character which require talents devoted through a life of arduous 
study to their bare comprehension. | 
The clergy may evince their zeal and discretion in moralizing the 
poor and in ameliorating their condition: they may “‘ stoop to truth and 
moralize their song’”—they may waive doctrines, and make religion 
the great sanction and incentive of morals; our lay-magistracy may 
descant on all the sources of vice and demoralization, they may digest 
schemes of general education, anathematize beer-shops, lament the re- 
duction of the duties on ardent spirits, show a discreet and laudable 
zeal in licensing and supervising public-houses, and they may even give 
up, or at least modify the game laws, for the sake of moralizing the 
poor and checking crime ; and yet, with all this self-devotion, zeal, study, 
and active exertion, they leave unscathed, or they even connive at or 
positively encourage, the great, and almost only remaining source of 
all crimes and petty offences. Distress and wayward natures will produce 
crimes and offences; but the source of distress, the school, almost the 
only remaining school in which wayward natures are fostered, encouraged, 
stimulated, and supplied with the means of crime, and with all the 
motives and facilities of minor offences, is either totally neglected, con 
nived at, or, we are ashamed to say, in some cases encouraged, inno 
cently and blindly encouraged, but still encouraged, by the magistracy. 
A cotemporary publication, the “ United Service Journal,” in two 
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articles of considerable power*, has exposed bay flagitious character of 
what is vulgarly called the “ Prize Ring” or “ Fancy” of pugilism. 
That publication has laid bare the Tc EM iiiee of pugilists, with 
their legal consequences, the gallows or the gaol ;, and it has as ably ex- 
posed, that what ay gulled public imagine to be fights, are merely mock 
exhibitions, got u wigs swell mob,. black legs, and keepers, of flash- 
houses, solely my de three views,—to. swindle one. class, of persons by 
false betting,—to rob another by picking pockets,—and to give.a harvest 
out of the general result to those ex-pugilists who keep public-houses, 
as foci where all the schemes are originated and. matured, and where 
the plunder is calculated and distributed. With this part of the sub- 
ject we have nothing to do. With fighters, as fighters; we, have no 
concern. The “ United Service Journal’? has exposed the, excessive 
frauds of “ the Ring,” and the unmixed villany or dupery.of all that 
are directly or indirectly connected with it under the name. of, the 
FANCY. Our sole object is to depict it as the great and principal 
remaining source of crime,—the great mocker, circumyentor,. and 
baffler of the police and magistracy. The fighters, the. mock fighters, 
for there have been no real fighters for very many, years, have found 
their leyel. Their occupation is gone—but the craft exists as a nur- 
sery, and solely as a nursery of every species of crime and offence, 
from the picking of a pocket, or the robbing of a hen-roost, to the 
burglary, the highway violence and the murder, 

The United Service Journal has scrutinized and laid bare the “con- 
coction and machinery of a fight, Our subject has no relation to 
fighting, pugilism, the ring, or fancy—our sole object is, police, and 
moralization, and further than the ring or fancy is. connected with do- 
mestic crime and offence—with the inefficacy of our magisterial system, 
—our article has no relation to the subject, 

A fight, or what is called a fight,—for there has not been for very 
many years, and never can. be again, a bond fide fight,—is got up by 
three classes of persons ;—the low black legs, the swell mob, and those 
ex-pugilists, and others, who keep gambling-houses, brothels, and flash- 
houses, The game of the respective parties,is manifest. ‘The object of 
the black legs is to take in the flats, which they do superbly; to take 
in each other as far as they can, and this can involves immense ramifica- 
tions of which the public is not aware. The object of the swell mob is, 
of course, merely the picking of pockets, with its collateralisms of high- 
way robbery, violence, and swindling in all its grades and degrees. Of 
course the flash public-house keeper, almost always an ex-pugilist, makes 
the common harvest of all, All the schemes, from beginning to end, are 
concocted on his premises; .whichever side may win or lose, he is sure 
to be the gainer, merely by keeping the den of accommodation, by sup- 
plying liquor, not to the fancy, for they, of course, are wary, but to the 
dupes of the fancy, who are plied plenteously. The one side must have 
cool heads and full stomachs, the other inflamed brains and eventually 
empty pockets. To these dehs of. infamy all persons of propense na- 
ture to crime resort, in order to find companions, friends, instructors, 
trainers, and italists or master thieves to direct. their labours, to 
afford them the feld of exertion, to employ their services in subordinate 
grades, or to advance them the capital or means of their trade. On this 
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point the conduct of the magistracy is extraordinary. Everything con- 
nected with the ring is so exclusively the germ, seminary, college, and 
hospital of crime, that even the sparring matches in the Fives Courts 
and Tennis Courts of London the magistrates were obliged to suppress. 
These muffled mockeries were turned to good account by the Knights of 
the Post. The tradesmen and respectable householders in the neigh- 
bourhood of these exhibitions were so injured by them, and ex to 
depredations, that the police were implored to suppress them, by per- 
sons who wrote anonymously, and who candidly confessed that they 
dared not appear either individually or collectively, so dangerous was it 
to be obnoxious to these wretches. At one of the last of these exhibi- 
tions near the Haymarket, the new police lined the approaches to the 
place of offence. They thus protected passengers, defended the 
neighbouring shops, and they even entered the court, and took into 
custody several of the pickpockets who were at their vocations. The 
magistrates forthwith suppressed the cloaca of crimes. After this 
virtue and vigour, is it possible to be believed, that the ex-pugilists and 
other keepers of such public-houses advertised that these sparring- 
matches would take place in their respective rooms ?—and in those rooms 
are they carried on to this day by advertisement, and without any inter- 
ference of the magistrates, though the magistrates are the licensers of 
such houses. The evil has been increased a thousand fold: whilst these 
exhibitions took place, at certain intervals, and en masse, at certain 
places, the foci could be under the surveillance of the police; but now 
that they are carried on in private rooms, in innumerable public-houses, 
and at night, they are beyond the cognizance of the police; and even 
the dread of a certain degree of publicity, the greatest of all checks to 
crime and of protection to the public, is now removed. 

After all means of defrauding the public at the flash-houses are ex- 
hausted, after the sporting papers have exhausted puffs and paragraphs, 
the locality of a fight is fixed. The first travellers (before the Anatomy 
Bill was passed) used to be the resurrection men, in their light carts. 
They pitched on the graves they intended to rob after the fight. At the 
fight they made money by letting out their carts for spectators of the 
fight to stand in, and on their way home they plundered all poultry- 
yards, and all honest old dames who were so innocent as to hang out 
linen im the line that the fancy had to travel. The immense number 
of thieves of every description that repair to fights with these light carts 
is often wonderful. They always come home full of stolen property. 

The person employed to make the ring, or erect the stage, is the Com- 
missary-general. When waste ground or common cannot be found, a 
field is hired of a farmer, who is never or very seldom paid, and if he 
insists on his money he gets unmercifully beaten*. The claim is re- 
sisted on the plea that the ground was let out for an illegal object. At 





* A celebrated boxer, Bill Gibbons, long held this office. When Huffey White, 
who was hanged for horse-stealing, and Macoul, who died in Edinburgh jail, under 
sentence of death, had robbed the Glasgow bank to such an immense amount, 
Macoul placed part of the notes in his friend Bill Gibbons’ custody: Gibbons gave 
evidence against him on his trial. At the very next fight, directly he appeared as 
commissary-general, the swell-mob surrounded him, beat him in a dreadful manner, 
and carried him in a state of insensibility, and amidst horrible execrations, to 
throw him in the river:—(the fight was at Moulsey Hurst.) The fellow wag 
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the second fight between Ned O’Neal and Jem Burn, near Ascot, the 
farmer shut the gate, and would not let the boxer out of the field till he 
received the money agreed upon. He was immediately knocked down, 
cruelly beaten, and left insensible on the earth. . 

The next operation, after hiring the ground, is to hire waggons. 
rh te that are attractive are attended by many, who, for personal 
safety from thieves, and from a dislike to mix with the butchers, scaven- 
vers and filthy wretches that compose the majority of the mob, will pay 
from 2s. 6d. to 10s. for a standing place in a cart to see the fight, a 
line of vehicles always forming the outer ring. The farmers and 
neighbouring hucksters that let out their carts on such occasions seldom 
get paid, and often experience brutal violence if they demand their 
money. At a fight at Virginia Water, a pugilist, in cant language a 
leading member of the Waggon Train, applied to a farmer for the hire of 
his waggon for the ensuing day. The farmer insisted on his having the 
hire first—a sovereign ;—the specious varlet readily consented, provided 
the farmer signed a receipt. The pugilist drew up the receipt as follows : 
“I, A. B., do hereby agree to let you, B.C., have my waggon for one 
sovereign hereby received.”” Immediately after the fight, the asto 
nished farmer saw his boxing-thief friend going off to London with his 
Waggon. In great alarm, he demanded his vehicle—* Your waggon, 
you ——!”’ replied the scoundrel, with a very horrible epithet—“ it is 
my waggon, you sold it to me, and I have the written agreement.” 
After a great deal of dispute, the rogue consented to let the farmer have 
his waggon on his paying two sovereigns. This robbery was well known 
to the sporting press, but was never exposed or mentioned. It is 
boasted of to this day as one of the cleverest tricks of the Waggon 
Train *. 

At all fights, robberies are perpetrated by organized gangs of thieves, 
who walk round the ring and pick pockets, or knock people down, with- 
out the slightest attempt at concealment. Whenever any resistance is 
offered, the person who would defend his property is knocked down by 
fist or bludgeon, or the dreadful clasp knife called a curv is exposed 
and used if necessary. Every thief carries this implement of terrorism, 
mutilation, or murder. It is a large clasp knife, with a catch spring at 
the back which prevents the blade closing, and thus forms a complete 
dagger. We have seen at a fight more than twelve persons knocked 
down at once, and with the thieves upon them rifling their fobs and 
pockets, and then proceeding to serve others in the same way ; and this 
in the presence of county magistrates and Bow-street officers, who have 
been present as amateur spectators of the fight. The reporters of the 
press have been robbed in a similar manner. The thieves know that the 
magistrates give them thorough impunity, for when a robbed and a 
beaten person applies to the bench for a warrant, the magistrate’s an- 





rescued by a gang of boxers, who defeated the thieves, but Bill Gibbons was 
horribly beaten. He was succeeded by Tom Oliver, the most notorious of the 
cross-fighters—par nobile fratrum. , 
* At the fight on Lichfield Race Course between Jem Burn and an Irishman, 
one of the leading pugilists hired the grand stand for a large sum of money, and 
e his harvest by exacting five or ten shillings from each person who entered 
to view the fight from it. He decamped, and when the owner pursued him for 
the money, all he got was a torrent of the most revolting abuse, with threats of 
violence, which soon made him relinquish his claims, 
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swer is, “‘ You had no business there—you were engaged in a breach of 
the peace, so you must take the consequences,” Notwithstanding this, 
this very magistrate has suffered the fight to be got up in his own dis- 
trict, has had full cognizance of all the parties and of all the prepara- 
tions, and may have even been present at the combat. 

At the fight, or rather intended fight, at Royston between Josh. Hudson 
and Phil. ng a was an immense concourse of all classes, and 
the young gentlemen from the university were very numerous and very 
conspicuous on the occasion. The field had been hired of a farmer, and 
it had but one gate or entrance. At this gate were placed several of the 
fighters, with large money-boxes, with slits at the top, and they demanded 
1s. from every person on foot, and 2s. 6d. from eyery mounted person that 
entered the field. Persons, in the hurry and excitement of the occasion, 
piled out handfuls of gold and silver mixed, or took out long and well- 
filled purses, and many of the Cantabs in particular gave double, 
quadruple the admission required. The fee being paid, they had to 
pass through a group of several dozen of the pugilists, who, of course, 
did not molest them. Half a dozen yards farther on, they had to 
pass through two large gangs of the swell mob, the East-end mob, and 
the West-end mob, the captains of which were pugilists. The East-end 
were by far the most desperate. The gentry, farmers, and others were 
now surrounded, hustled, and /ified, 2. e., robbed, of watch, purse, and 
every thing they had about them. Those who made a serious resistance 
were felled to the earth by desperate blows of heavy bludgeons, and often 
beaten cruelly. Others, whose resistance was not of a serious character, 
were kicked ludicrously, but severely kicked, for their pains. More 
plunder was collected on this occasion than on almost any other eyer 

nown*. The Cantabs were not only beaten, kicked, and plundered, 
but they were deprived of the classic, refined enjoyment of seeing two 
naked ruffians bruize and mangle each other for hire. The fight was a 
cross, connected with a horse-racing robbery; and as the theft was dis- 
covered, the fight did not take place t. 

At the fight at Virginia Water, between O’Neal and Ned Baldwin, 
robbery was carried on by wholesale. Every man who attempted to pro- 
tect his watch or fob had a bludgeon laid over his head, and some of the 
gashes and bruizes were dreadful. At last a large body of countrymen 
who witnessed the scene, armed themselves with stakes, staves, whips, 
and whatever weapons they could find, and they attacked the thieves with 
fury. But the swell meb were more numerous, they were more used to 
fighting, and were of more desperate natures. They were better tacti- 





* Large sums were collected in these money-boxes. One of the pugilists 
watched his opportunity and bolted with his box, by catching a stage-coach and 
leaving the fight to its fate. When his companions arrived in London and de- 
manded an account of its contents, he replied that it felt so light, that he had 
broken it open out of curiosity, and finding only 1s. 6d. in it, he was ashamed to 
account for it, and had spent the money in gin. 

+ On this occasion, a keeper of a public-house was standing with a pugilist in 
conversation, when the leader of one of the gangs of thieves came up to him, and 
with a friendly politeness said, ‘* Mr. , give me a pinch of snuff, will you ?” 
Mr. put his hand in his waistcoat pocket for his silver box, and exclaimed 








with a laugh,—* D——n me, if they have not /ifted (robbed) me of my box!” 
** Here, sir, is your box,” said the captain of thieves, politely touching his hat; 
‘one of my young pals did not know you, and lifted your box, but it shall not 
happen again,” 
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cians, and fought in unison. The cee oe were wofully beaten, and 
the robbery was resumed with in vigour. Though the harvest 
had been so immense, the thieves were not satisfied with the booty they 
got on the ground, but they actually dispersed themselves in small corps 
through the long lane that led from the field of combat to the high road, 
and they stopped every gig, carriage, cart, and vehicle of every descrip- 
tion, as well as all foot passengers, and actually committed highway 
robberies by the hundred, and this in open day ; and not a single instance 
occurred of one of the wretches being brought to justice ; nor did a single 
pugilist offer to protect any person that was assaulted. 

In order to give the reader some faint idea of the enormous plunder 
collected by these gangs, we must relate that, at the celebrated fight 
which took place in Shropshire, between Brown of Bridgenorth, and 
Phil. Sampson, about eighty thousand persons were collected on the 
ground. There were more than twenty thousand people beyond the 
outside line of waggons, not one of whom by any possibility could get 
the slightest view of the fight. About five hundred of the Birmingham 
thieves were on the ground, armed with bludgeons, and even the London 
thieves were astonished at their ruffianism. At the fifth round of the 
fight, the ring was purposely broken, in order to create confusion for 
the thieves, and the scene became terrible, almost beyond imagination. 
The whole of this immense and ruffianly assemblage was mixed indis- 
criminately, and in a state of violence and fury. Some were rushing 
forwards in hopes to get a sight of the combat; others were flying in 
terror to avoid the fierce struggles of the multitude ; and amidst all the 
horrors of the confusion, for more than an hour anda half the Bir- 
mingham thieves were rapidly knocking people down with their 
bludgeons, and plundering them. The London thieves were equally 
active, but they were by far less cruel in their infliction of injuries. 
So profusely had money flown about in the ring, that one celebrated 
pugilist, himself the captain of a swell mob, actually received up- 
wards of 60/.* chiefly in silver, for standing money in his waggons, 

No reporter dared to take any notice of the violent robberies perpe- 
trated at fights. We have known a reporter obliged to fly for his life, 
merely for warning a friend that the thieves were surrounding him. 
On one occasion, a reporter, having referred slightly to the conduct of 
the thieves at a fight, was compelled, under threats of assassination, to 
go to a notorious flash-house, at the Mile End-road, to make his humble 
apology, to pledge himself never to allude to thieves or their practices 
any more ; and he finally gave them a treat of wine, and passed a night 
of orgies with them, after which they were all good friends, and have 
continued so ever since. 

But the robberies at fights and on the ground are by far the least 
serious of the evils. Not only on the eve of fights, and on the suc- 
ceeding night, is all the line of road, and all the neighbourhood, exposed 


* The Birmingham thieves paid little respect to the London thieves; and 
though this hero was one of the seconds at this fight ; though he was one of the most 
celebrated of the pugilists, and above all, one of the best known, and, we believe, 
most admired of master pickpockets or leaders of a gang, he did not feel himself 
safe, and his mode of securing this 60/. was rather curious. He stowed it 
away, secundum artem, in the pockets of his trousers, and then put on a second pair 
of trousers, which rendered robbery impossible, except by violence. 
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to plunder, but the thieves have opportunities of forming local con- 
nexions, and of ascertaining assailable points, and they establish a whole 
system of depredations. For instance, Moulsey Hurst was the cele- 
brated scene of these brutal exhibitions; and so many robberies and 
burglaries were committed in the neighbourhood,—so many graves were 
desecrated, and hen-roosts emptied, that the magistrates were obliged to 
prohibit fights on that spot, owing to the complaints of farmers, trades- 
men, gentlemen, travellers, and every description of n. 

During the frequent and horrible executions for forgery, (laws never 
to be revived,) prize-fights used to be the principal means which the 
thieves’ had of circulating forged paper, and keeping up the forgery trade. 
After the fight between Curtis and Aaron, in Hants, a forged note of a 
very large amount was imposed upon one of the county banks. Three 
days after a celebrated fight in the north of England, the bank of the 
neighbouring town was broken open, and plundered to a large amount. 

At the fights themselves, the thieves do not merely take purses and 
watches ; we have seen them tear brooches from the necks, rings from 
the fingers, and cut the clothes of people off their backs. 

After a fight, the compromises of felonies are innumerable. A great 
many of the persons robbed are apprentices, managing clerks, stewards, 
agents, and others, whose characters would be ruined, if, by the loss of 
watches, &c., it were to be exposed that they had been at one of those 
infamous scenes. We recollect that, after a fight at Noman’s Land, 
Herts, a gallant captain entered a public-house which was full of the 
thieves and fighting men. He exclaimed, “ I have been robbed of thirty 
pounds and my gold watch; [I don’t care a —— for the money, but I 
must have the watch.” The watch at that moment, with very many 
others, was in the possession of one of the most celebrated pugilists and 
thieves, who restored it to its owner for a certain sum. 

When the thieves and pugilists fall out, for rogues do not often, or at 
least always, agree, the pugilists invariably have the worst of it. The 
herculean Cribb once threatened them, and he was soon obliged to fly 
from their brandished knives. The powerful pugilist Carter, himself a 
transported felon, wished only to prevent the thieves breaking the ring, 
at the cross fight between Curtis and Perkins, and he was unmerci- 
fully punished by reiterated blows of the thieves’ bludgeons. We have 
even seen the powerful Ned Baldwin, who, among pugilists, was “ the 
bravest of the brave,” fly from the thieves in terror, and screaming like 
a child *. 

Having thus given a few, and a very few, of the elements of prize- 
fighting, we come to a truly astounding part of our subject. How is it 
possible that the magistrates can tolerate this dreadful hotbed of all 
existing crimes? 

The magistrates cannot plead ignorance of these fights, nor of the 
scenes that take place at them. We have seen both magistrates and 
Bow-street officers at fights, and eye-witnesses of the robberies we have 
described. We have known magistrates, who have been robbed at 
fights, to have their watches and. purses politely restored to them, in 
gratitude for their permitting such exhibitions. At the fatal fight at 


* Soon after Adams, a convict, was released from the hulks, he was advertised 
to fight one Smith. His principal backer was hustled by the thieves, and to save 
his watch and property, he gave them to a powerful pugilist, who for his offence in 
taking the property was threatened with murder, and obliged to fly the ground, 
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which the pugilist Mackay was so foully murdered (at Newport Pag- 
nell), one of our most celebrated Bow-street officers was present 
at the exhibition. The Lord Lieutenant of the county, the Duke 
of ; Was determined that such a villainous scene as a prize- 
fight should not take place, as formerly, on his estate, or within his 
district. He accordingly applied to Sir Richard Birnie, who sent an 
officer down to stop the fight*. This officer, of course, told the thieves 
and pugilists that they must not carry on their game on the spot in- 
tended, but he informed them where they might carry it on ; and at that 
fight, at which Mackay was murdered, that officer was a looker on. One 
would imagine, that after a human life had been thus sacrificed, the ma- 
gistrates of that locality at least would have suppressed such scenes of 
murder, outrage, and plunder; and yet a recent fight has been got up 
in that neighbourhood, at which one of the sestieids was a notorious 
Dutch pugilist, then actually under his recognizances to keep the peace. 
When this man, a brothel-keeper, was bound over to the peace, 
the magistrates (of Shropshire) actually apologized to him for bein 
obliged to execute their duty. With matchless effrontery the flash 
sporting or fighting press not only publishes their apology, but forth- 
with advertises a fight between this Jew and another prize-fighter; and 
every week it advertises the night and hour at which betting, and all 
other preliminaries of a fight, are to be settled, at certain specified 
public-houses, kept by ex-pugilists. 

For months before a fight takes place, it is advertised every Sunday in 
the newspaper of the fighters. Even the public-houses at which the men 
are sent to train are ostentatiously advertised, and yet the licensing 
and other magistrates permit these convocations of desperate characters. 
On one occasion, in Middlesex, a respectable tradesman wrote to the 
magistrates, describing the outrages to property, and the demoralization 
among servants and labourers, which these fights had inflicted upon 
him and his neighbours; and he implored the magistrate to prevent an 
approaching combat. He added that his letter was anonymous, for he 
dared not sign his name, in terror of these ruffians. The magistrate 
immediately took this letter to one of the men in training, asked him if 
he knew the hand, and left the letter with the rascal, that he might 
show it to the ring or fancy, in order to trace the writer. This worthy 
magistrate little knew that, had the writer been discovered, his property, 
and, most probably, his life, would have been the sacrifice. On another 
occasion, in a county contiguous to London, the clergy, who were not 
in the commission of the peace, at ——, wrote to a lay magistrate, 
requiring him to prohibit a fight which had been advertised to take place 
at This magistrate, an amateur-pugilist, immediately wrote to 
an ex-pugilist, the keeper of a flash-house, to the following effect :— 
“The —— Clergy won’t let you fight here, on account of the robberies, 
&c., committed at the last fight. You come down here too often—don’t 
come here for some little time, and when you do come, do, for God’s sake, 
bring us a good fight, for the last was .’ Another magistrate, in 
another county, was called on by the inhabitants to do his duty and pro- 
hibit an intended fight. He accordingly wrote to one of the fighters, who 
was then in training, and who is one of the most notorious burglars in 











-® It has been said that the orders were, not to stop the fight, but to merely pre- 
vent its taking place on the Duke’s property. It is utterly impossible that any 
magistrate could have committed himself to the extent of giving such an order. 
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England. He concluded his letter thus :— You cannot fight within 
my jurisdiction, but go to ——, and you’ll find all right.’” Once, as a 
magistrate entered the crowd to prohibit a fight that was commencing 
he was hustled by the thieves, ind released of his watch and purse. B t 
thieves and fighters wish to keep in with magistrates, and as soon as 
they found who and what he was, they apologized, and restored to him 
his property ; and this was actually boasted of in the sporting or fight- 
ing paper. 7 
At Whetstone, thieves’ fights, fights for 5/, or 10/., got up exclusively 
by thieves, without any connexion with the pugilists’ ring, or fancy, but 
on their credit, used to take place in rapid succession. The horrible 
murder of Thompson, by an Irish mob at a fight, took place at this spot, 
On one occasion the inhabitants shut up their houses in terror, and a 
body of hungry thieves surrounded a baker’s house, broke it open, and 
plundered him of every particle of bread on the premises. Notwith- 
standing this incessant succession of riot, plunder, and murder, it was 
long before the magistracy attempted to suppress the exhibition. 

R fight was to have taken place at Wolverhampton, between a pugi- 
list and Byrne, who killed Mackay, and who was killed at last by 
Burke. Owing to the interference of the clergy, the fighters and thieves 
were baulked, and they departed for proper te where a spot was 
selected for the stage. The stage was five feet high, but whilst it was 
erecting, the clergyman of the parish, accompanied by a magistrate, 
entered the ground, to prohibit the brutal fight. They had pene- 
trated the dense mass of Staffordshire colliers, amidst the hootings and 
blasphemous execrations of these desperate men, and at last came to 
the crowd of thieves that surrounded the stage. Here they were 
hustled, robbed, and then permitted, in derision, to approach the stage ; 
but immediately they had arrived at it, some powerful wretches seized 
the old man, and violently pressed his throat against the edge of the 
stage or flooring, with a view to strangle him. His face became purple, 
his eyes were starting out of the head, and his swollen tongue was forced 
out of his mouth. Whilst the wretches were thus effecting their horrible 
purpose, the thieves were thrusting their hands under the arms, or 
over the shoulders of those who held him, and were tearing out his hair 
by handsful. The two gentlemen, by the humane assistance of some 
amateurs, were rescued; and they escaped with their clothes torn off 
their backs*. 

A pugilist has but three goals to his ambition and cupidity :—to keep 
a brothel ; to keep a petty hell, or low gambling-house ; or lastly, to keep 
a public-house, the resort of his ring connexions, and the place for con- 
cocting fights, &c., with all their collateral villanies. That the magi- 
strates should license such men in such houses is truly wonderfult, but 


* At Worcester, in the fight between Spring and Langhan, a large wooden 
building was erected for the spectators. It suddenly broke down, when J. Treby, 
of Covent Garden Theatre, was killed, and an immense number of persons were 
more or less injured. p 

+ One of the signs of the times may be observed in the different maxims of the 
old and new police. It was, and is, the maxim of the old police to license flash- 
houses, and to let the police-officers have an understanding—a fraternity—with 
thieves of all sorts. The maxim of the new police is a suppression of flash-houses, 
and an uncompromising war against thieves of every sort. Police sinecures and 
licences will soon be suppressed, and their harvest destroyed ; this harvest has been 
immense. 
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it is almost incredible that they should license them notwithstanding 
the complaints of the neighbourhood against them, and notwithstanding 
their impudent violation of the law in advertising every Sunday the 
hours for meetings, to be held solely to set the laws and magistrates at 
defiance*. After these advertisements have been repeated very many 
times, the fight takes place, on the very site of previous’ murders and 
robberies,—in the very vicinage where the magistrates themselves have 
been maltreated and robbed. The fights are described with disgusting 
ribaldry in the low, profligate, sporting press ; the thieves, felons, and 
pugilists who attended the fights are set forth in pompous ‘array; ‘and 
new fights are advertised immediately that the plunder of the previous 
exhibition has been distributed at these public-houses. Are we a 
Christian, a civilized people? “What a revolting picture is this of our 
domestic government and public functionaries! Will foreigners’ believe 
it possible that the first nation in Europe can be so thoroughly bar- 
barous in their notions of police, jurisprudence, and moralization ? Of 
what use are our numerous Christian and benevolent imstitutions to the 
religion, morals, and well-being of the poor, if—no, not if our magi- 
strates do not suppress such a system, but if they actually encourage it 
by tacit connivance, or, as we have shown, by open patronage? Can 
there be a subject which more seriously demands the attention of the 
Home Department—the care of our bishops in their visitations to their 
dioceses, and the active exertions of all religious, humane, arid honest 
men—* whose ways are not of blood, and who despoil not the unwary ”’? 





* The actual fights of the landlords of these houses with other stage-fighters, 
and the fights these landlords get up, between stage-fighters, in their public-houses, 
will soon be exposed. 








TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


LUCILIUS, 
Board and Lodging. 


A mouse Asclepiades saw in his house, 

And cried, * Pray, what are you doing here, my dear mouse ?”’ 
To the miser, said mouse, “ Sir, I dodge, it is true; 

But be not alarm’d for my boarding with you.” 


PHILODEMUS. 


To Rhodoclea, with a wreath of flowers. 


This wreath* I send, my Rhodoclea fair, 

My own hands twin’d it for thy radiant hair, 

The sweet narcissus, and the rose-cup wet, 

The lily, and the dark-eyed+ violet ; 

Wear them, and read their lesson, lovely maid ; 

Like them you blossom, and like them you fade. "y 





* Go, lovely Rose, &c.—W a.uer. 


t xvavavyis for. 
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LITERATURE IN 1834. 


Ir the sophisms. of superficial utilitarians were to prevail, that which 
is called the elegant, literature of a civilized country would be ranked 
amongst its dispensable ornaments, Poetry is not a ploughshare, ora- 
tory sows no corn, nor can history be converted into a steam-engine, 
Nevertheless, even if the creations of cultivated minds be estimated 
as mere embellishments of human life, we have only to look back at 
ancient Greece to perceive the unfading renown which, above all other 
attributes of a nation, they confer upon the people who have given them 
birth. . The memory which has been conversant with the annals of the 
Grecian States retains few traces of the sanguinary wars in which the 
Chians were engaged, or of the progress which they made in the arts or 
in agriculture.- But the poems of the Chian have come down to 
us like a path of living light, which connects the present with the past 
and the future. Who that has ever read the history of Beeotia recollects 
a single chapter of it beyond the few pages which are dedicated to the 
life of Pindar? The most polished court of Asia, at one period, was 
that of Polycrates, at Samos. But if the name of that accomplished 
prince—for accomplished he was in an eminent degree—happen ever to 
be mentioned in our time, it is only because he is known as the protector 
and friend of Anacreon. Strike out from the modern history of Italy 
the names and the works even of Petrarch, Dante, and Tasso—deprive 
Spain of Cervantes—France of Molitre—Germany of Goethe—England 
of Shakspeare, Milton, Scott, and Byron—what mighty chasms would 
be created in the records of those nations !—chasms in which would 
perish much of their celebrity, and nota little of that moral power which 
reputation gives in the opinion of the world. 

But, in truth, literature, even that which is exclusively composed of 
the higher effusions of the intellect, is very far from being that kind of 
bauble which the new school of didactic philosophy would represent. 
Literature, taken in its most refined sense, might be truly described as 
the laboratory in which the mental elements are brought forth and 
shaped for all the purposes of society. The man of letters is not often 
the inventor of those new combinations in machinery, which are made 
to work for our profit like so many beings instinct with intelligence : 
but by his works he creates inventive genius in others; by extending 
the horizon of thought, he compels mind to enter into conflict with mind, 
and it is from such collision those original scintillations shoot forth 
which renovate and augment from age to age the light of the world. If, 
like New Zealand, we had no literature, it is not too much to say that 
we should be upon a level with the people of that country in everything 
that relates to arts and manufactures, and that we should have made 
little or no progress beyond the old pastoral knowledge and habits of 
mankind. 

It need not be denied that a community of men might go on together 
for centuries, without being stnsible of any want which the forest, the 
mountain, and the lake might not, in a great measure, supply. Bya 
fair contribution of individual labour, they might even produce, from a 
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friendly soil, an annual store of the necessaries of life, sufficient to satisfy 
the exigencies of the whole tribe. But whenever that store becomes re- 
dundant, it is in the very nature of our kind to desire something beyond 
the mere gratification of the sensual appetites. We are then impelled, 
by that heaven-born feeling which ever lifts us upward, to develope the 
noble gifts of reason to the fullest extent of which they are susceptible. 
It is only in communities where redundant wealth has basin created, and 
where that wealth is applied in order to enable the mind to feel at ease 
with respect to the common wants of nature, that the faculties can be 
encouraged to disclose all their power. Destroy that surplus wealth, or 
even reduce to a wretched scale of economy the resources which have 
hitherto left superior intellects at liberty to pursue their own unfettered 
career, and the consequence must be a slow but certain retrogression to 
the condition of depravity from which the reform of savage life com- 
menced. The sparks of future light cease to be struck out—science and 
the arts are stopped in their progress—and the hope no longer remains 
of new accessions being nae, to history, philosophy, poetry, oratory, or 
any of the grander researches or emanations of mind, which lend a grace 
to existence here, and prophesy its glories hereafter. 

The multiplying powers of the press must, indeed, prevent the dark- 
ness of ignorance from ever again coming upon the world. But it is not 
enough that we should be incapable of actually destroying or forgetting 
all the knowledge we now possess. We do nothing in our generation 
unless we advance beyond the generation whose place we occupy. The 
discoveries of Newton, and the investigations of Locke, are, in our age, 
little better than common-place. We begin where they ended, and un- 
less we go on extending the sphere of the intellect, the passions crowd in 
upon us, and corruption becomes the order of the day. It is possible 

or men—as was proved by the revolution of France—to be really as 
barbarous in the eighteenth or the fiftieth century as they were before 
the flood. Itis of the very essence of true civilization that it should be 
progressive. The moment it ceases to go forward, it is left behind by 
Time, the great arbiter of fashion, and the novelty of to-day to-morrow 
becomes obsolete. 

The state of English literature, at this moment, seems to us to be any- 
thing but progressive. In the department of poetry we have had no- 
thing for several years worth mentioning. A desultory effusion now and 
then finds its way into the periodical journals, as if to show that the 
fire of genius is not as yet wholly extinct amongst us. But no poem of 
any length or character * lately seen the light in this country. 

As to oratory, it seems to have altogether fled from the senate and the 
bar. Mr. Macauley, whose genius promised to renew the days, or rather 
the nights, of the Burkes and the Cannings, in the House of Commons, 
has been shipped off to India, where he is to sit as one of the members 
of a kind of conclave, and his sentiments, if they are to be expressed at 
all, must be delivered in a sotto voce not very favourable to elocution. 
He has left behind him many sensible and even able men in the House, 
who seem, however, much more anxious to eat a good dinner, or to go to 
bed early, than to cultivate either in themselves or in others the art of 
rhetoric. The double daily meetings have produced, of necessity, such 
an additional quantity of talk, that the business of the only House which 
appears to have pais fl to do, (for the upper House has scarcely sat at 
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all since the commencement of the session,) is conducted iti & prosaic 
style, seldoth elevated above the tone of ordinary conversation. 

It is much the same at the bar. The eminerit counsel of the presetit 
day are perfectly well skilled in all the subtleties of the law; but thete is 
not amongst them even the shadow of a Demosthenes or an Erskine. 
We know, indeed, more than one of thosé gentlemen to whom a course 
of lectures from “ Murray’s Grammar” would be not a little serviceable, 
Sentences tolerably well begun, but most abominably ended—repeated 
infractions of every rule of syntax, tense, and mood, characterize our pre- 
sent forensic disj‘lays, as perhaps the least enviable among thé nations 
which possess open courts of justice. The eloquence of our pulpit is 
very generally correct; but, alas! it is truly formidable for the icy cold: 
ness with which it falls upon the hearts of the audience. 

The world seems to have been exhausted by our travellers, and in this 
respect it may be said, almost literally; that there is nothing new under 
the sun. Europe has been beaten quite flat by the swarms of tourists, 
whose volumes are now enjoying imperturbable repose in every well- 
regulated library. We know of nothing doing amongst us in the ye 
of history, if we except Colonel Napier’s brilliant Commentary on the 
Peninsular War. Some fragments, ideed, of Sir James Mackintosh’s 
long-promised Magnum Opus have been announced for publication, as 
if to render our disappointment more complete, by indicating how little, 
after all, there is to remain of the lucubrations of a mind which appeared 
adequate to any undertaking, had only health and industry beer added— 
or rather, had the years wasted on fleeting politics been husbanded for 
permanent fame. | 

We need only write the words “ British Drama” to be sensible at 
once of the utterly hopeless condition into which that department of our 
literature has fallen. We are indebted to France for a pleasant comedy 
which is now rapidly fretting away its ephemeral existence “an our 
stage. A few domestic melodramas have also attracted some little at- 
tention; but the theatres are altogether, we may say, out of fashion, 
notwithstanding the recent somewhat increased degree of resort to them, 
which, indeed, cannot be considered in any other light than as a mére 
passing caprice on the part of the public. It forms no part of the 
ordinary routine of life now to go to the play. On the contrary, an evenin 
set apart for that purpose is treated, in almost every family, as a mark 
exception to its usual habits; and is considered, we think very gene- 
rally, as an evening thrown away, if not feared for the colds and the 
headachs by which it is too often followed. It is thought necessary, 
perhaps, to go once or twice in the sedson, just to see that such and such 
favourite performers—every year becoming fewer—are still alive. But 
there is no real magnetic power now attached to any of the houses, and 
everybody knows the up-hill sort of work which the lessees have to sus- 
tain their establishments at all. 

In passing, it is worth remarking that the drama has been for somié 
years on the decline, not only in London, but in all the principal country 
towns in which it formerly enjoyed great prosperity, and that the art 
has fallen into a similar state of decay in those states of the continent 
where it once attained the greatest eminence. This fact is a curious and 
a highly interesting feature in the intellectual history of man, for it 
seems to lead to the conclusion, that the dramatic art exercises its highest 
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influence upon those communities only, which are the least remote from 
barbarism, and that it loses its charms in proportion as those communi- 
ties advance towards the higher degrees of civilization. If this be true, 
then a period must eventually arrive when tragedy and edy shall 
ish ther as represented compositions, and that they will be en- 
ble only in the ‘Geeta phenomenon, if such it may be called, 
which has long since actually taken place in Italy, and which is taking 
place in France and England. . 

For ourselves, we must confess that if a comedy of sterling merit were 
placed in our hands, we feel that we should enjoy it infinitely more by 
reading it beside our study fire, than if we beheld it distributed into parts, 
and heard it mouthed by the groups of actors and actresses who now 
occupy the stage of this country. Let it not be supposed that we wish 
to undervalue the histrionic talents of those individuals. One or two 

haps might be named, whose merits in their ror rh lines might be 

avourably compared with those of any of their predecessors. Indeed the 
whole profession may be said to be respectable ; but it has certainly lost 
its ancient prestige. We well remember that what charmed us chiefly in 
early age, when we went with breathless expectation to the play-house, 
was the air of mystery that consecrated everything behind the green 
curtain. The actors did not then think it necessary to gather a store of 
popularity for their benefits, by perpetually bowing and scraping to the 
audience whenever their exertions were applauded. They came on the 
stage as if it were altogether a world of their own, separate from ours ;— 
a region of enchantment in which it was their business simply to sustain 
the characters which they came to represent, and never to think of 
their own. 

We do not recollect that we ever experienced the illusion of the stage 
more strongly, than when we first saw Talma, at Paris, in the fine tragedy 
of “ Sylla.”” Not only that great master of his art, but every actor 
with whom he performed on that occasion, glided in upon the boards 
wholly pre-occupied with his part, and apparently feeling as if his pre- 
sence before the audience were a mere incideut with which he had no 
concern. He did not appear to come from behind a pile of canvass, 
but from the streets of ancient Rome; every one on the stage, down 
even to the bearers of the fasces, seemed to think only of the business 
in which he was actually engaged. It was as if the curtain of the past 
had been suddenly raised, and we were permitted to behold a living 
scene of antiquity preserved, in an atmosphere of its own, from the 
ordinary effect of time. The tone, the attitude, the costume, were all 
addressed, as it were, to the subject matter of the piece, and never to the 
audience. It is obvious how very much an arrangement of this kind 
tends, on one hand, to identify the artist with the character which he 
personates, and, on the other, to carry away the spectator from the cold- 
ness which admits of criticism, to that state of high-wrought enthusiasm 
which is sensible only of enjoyment. 

But the great aim of actors has of late been to remove, as far as it is 
possible, everything calculated to maintain any distinction between 
themselves and their audience. They come forward curtseying and 
simpering, and bowing and smiling, to the people before the stage, just 
as if they were entering the drawing-room of a private individual. They 
have no atmosphere of their own, and, too apparently, no business except 
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to win our applause, which is the constant object of their ambition. The 
art seems to be merged in the mere duty of earning a salary, and every- 
body looks as if he were ashamed of his part, rather than identified with 
it from a passion for his avocation. The stage was much better off for 
good actors when by law they were liable to be treated as “ rogues and 
vagabonds,”’ than it is at this day, when they are admissible, unless 
there be some personal demerit, into good society.. Formerly their great 
desire was to be excellent actors: now they think principally of being 
ladies and gentlemen, 

Other causes, however, besides the fading away of the old prestige, 
have contributed to the decline of theatrical amusements, and promise, 
before another century perhaps, to put an end to them altogether, when 
they, will be ata much the same light in which we now speak 
of the ‘* Mysteries”? formerly enacted in most of the countries of Europe, 
or of the still earlier performances, exhibited on the itinerant stage of 
Thespis and his followers. The enjoyments of private society are now 
infinitely more abundant, more rational, and more engaging, than they 
were even so late as thirty years ago. Both sexes are much more upon 
a level in point of education than they were then, and the accomplish- 
ments of both are capable of affording mutual entertainment not often 
to be excelled out of doors. We are all readers; and we have, heaven 
knows, books in abundance for every leisure hour which we can com- 
mand, Music and painting, conversation, and the luxuriant ease and 
elegance of our drawing-rooms, often detain those at home now who, 
under a less civilised state of things, found no rest except in the theatres. 
Wine is consumed more frugally than in former times, and people are 
more careful of their health, which they have lately discovered to be one 
of the greatest blessings of existence. 

It was remarked by Captain Forbes, in his examination before the 
Dramatic Committee, that whenever a period occurred of great political 
agitation, the theatres were, during that period, almost wholly aban- 
doned. The Queen’s trial was a terrible blow to those establishments ; 
they were nearly ruined by the Reform Bill. It is a singular fact, 
which marks the great difference, in more than one respect, between 
the two nations, that political effervescence produces quite a contrary 
result in France; for whenever revolution is at its work there, the 
theatres are crowded to suffocation. We remain at home when great 
questions are at issue, because we wish to reflect upon them, and to 
attain to that state of opinion which is calculated to give them a safe 
and advantageous direction. The French are not yet under the govern- 
ment of opinion, but of en power; and they go out, from their 
homes to find sympathy, and to calculate their strength. 

In proportion as we feel ourselves more and more under the sway of 
public opinion, we pay the greater attention to political events, and 
these produce an excitement which no dramatic effect can rival, Thus, 
between politics and parliament, the clubs, the meetings of private 
society, the dinner hours, the attractions of home, the fatigues of busi- 
ness, the immensity of the theatres, which causes most of the words 
spoken on the stage to vanish in echo, the unblushing displays of the 
saloons and the upper boxes, and the real decline of the dramatic art 
itself, both on the part of actors and authors, we apprehend that the days 
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of theatrical amusement are numbered, and indeed are already verging 
towards their close. 

The literature of fiction—that is to say, so far as it is confined to 
novels which represent well-drawn pictures of modern manners—seems 
also to have nearly completed its term for the present. The human 
mind takes every thing, as it were, by intervals. One age is an of 
poetry, another is an age of satire, a third is a philosophical age, a fourth 
is an age of history, of war, of luxury, of reason, or of bubbles. We 
have had enough of matter-of-fact novels, and it is now high time for 
us to return to the romantic; at least it is clear enough that we are 
getting tired of stories of fashionable life, as novels of that class do not 
go off at present, to use the phrase of the trade, with the yiyacity to 
which, for some years, they have been accustomed. 

Indeed, to whatever department of our literature we turn our eyes, we 
behold it reduced to a low ebb, so far, at least, as originality and novelty 
are concerned. Splendid illustrations are indeed in progress, which are 
more or less connected with our literature, and tend in some degree to 
redeem the mediocrity of the age. We allude particularly to the scenes 
selected from the Bible, which, though for so many years unthought of, 
are now affording occupation to no fewer than three different sets of 
artists. Mr. Murray’s prints seem, however, to admit, in our opinion, 
of “no rival near the throne.”” They are designed by Turner, and 
some of our other first-rate masters, from the sketches of gentlemen who 
actually visited the scenes which are delineated. We happen to have 
seen several of those sketches; and when we compare them with the 
finished design given to the engraver, we are forcibly impressed with 
the miraculous beauty which genius can impart to every thing it takes 
under its protection. Rude outlines of buildings and mountains, scarcely 
distinguishable from each other; masses of trees and towers, skies, and 
plains, and valleys, pencilled on paper ina kind of chaotic confusion, 
are, by the talismanic touch of the artist, awakened into order and pro- 
portion, disposed in just perspective, relieved by shade and light, and 
warmed with the freshness and animation of life. Thus we have seen 
the mists of night brooding over a tract of country with whose character 
we were unacquainted, and which we set down as unworthy of attention, 
until, as the day advanced, the dense curtain was folded upward, as if 
by the hand of some enchanter, when the scene shone forth in every 
variety of hill and valley, watered with crystal streams, carpeted with 
flowers, and peopled with herds, and flocks, and peasantry, that, gave 
interest and cheerfulness to the landscape. 

But when we put aside the reprints with which the press abounds, 
and the embellishments which are added, in order to render them more 
marketable, we have absolutely nothing to exhibit for the living genius 
of the year. A catalogue is now before us of the books which have been 

ublished within the last six months; and certainly a more unattractive 
bill of fare never was handed to a literary gourmand. We have here, 
amongst other things, ** The Validity of Thoughts on Medical Reform,” 
which, for aught we know, may be a very valuable, though we fear it 
must be an exceedingly dull performance. Next comes an “ Exposition 
of the False Medium and Barrier excluding Men of Genius from the 
Public,’? which seems to be a sort of verbal kaleidescope. If the author 
had cut up Johnson’s Dictionary, and thrown the words into a tube with 
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a glass at one end of it, there is no reason in the world why he should 
not have spied out, attending to the operation of shaking from time to 
time, a composition in every respect as rational, and as well put together, 
as that which he has produced by a more tedious process. We under- 
stand that it is to the same coliabsened philosopher we are indebted for 
another work of much the same kind, entitled “Spirits of Peers and 
People, a National Tragi-comedy.” These two volumes are altogether 
unexampled in our literature; they exhibit ‘* a mind diseased’’ with the 
ambition of immortality, and discontented with the world because its 
claims are not at once recognized as irresistible. The gentleman’s 
friends should take care of him. We recommend him to the attention of 
the author of the next work on our list—“* The Doctor,” in two a, 
If this production can do him no good, then let him try what benefit he 
can derive from the ‘ Hore Solitarim’? of Mr. Serle, or from “ The 
present Corn Laws considered,” or from ‘“* The Complete Grazier,”’ 
which, if they cannot instruct, may at least divert his soul from its pre- 
sent ominous career. 

Among the various interesting novelties in our catalogue, we find 
“ Dr. Tobias Crisp’s Works, complete !!’? We have no doubt that Dr. 
Crisp is a most respectable author, but we must plead guilty to the 
charge of never having heard of his vame or works before. We thought 
that Virgil and Lucan had been already sufficiently murdered by our 
translators; but we perceive that a Mr. Wallis has attempted to cut up 
both those poets, by rendering into his own English—for it is quite his 
own—‘ Select Passages”’ from the Georgics and the Pharsalia. Pindar 
and Anacreon may also boast of new translations; and a most learned 
tract has been published on that vexrata questio, the “* Round Towers” 
of Ireland, which, like all other treatises on the same problem, has 
rendered it more entangled than ever. 

It would be idle to enumerate the quantities of printed matter, which, 
under the form of neatly boarded volumes, have lately seen the light 
only to perish in it as soon as they are brought forth. The fact is, that 
the age through which we are now labouring may be properly called 
“the age of vamp,” the most saleable species of literature being, at 
present, that which is stitched up from old materials by the literary 
cobblers who swarm throughout the land, and who are engaged in 
getting up those countless publications, sold merely at the price of waste 
paper, which have, within the last three years, deluged the country with 
an apocryphal species of popular information. The cultivation of a 
manly taste for letters is perverted by the system of penny journalism, 
which exists upon plagiarism of the most unqualified description. We 
may behold in these paltry sheets the essence of books of considerable 
price, upon the preparation of which, perhaps, a whole life had been 
bestowed. Should a new work of any merit happen to be published, 
it is made at once the common prey of all these locusts of the press. 
Either in the shape of extract or epitome, we may purchase for a few 
pence, in the unstamped papers, the most valuable portions of a new 
book which may have been equitably advertised at a guinea! The 
consequence of such an operation as this must be, to check at once the 
circulation of the original, and to deprive both the publisher and the 
writer of the gains to which they were fairly entitled from those persons, 
to whose instruction or amusement they had contributed. Is it pro- 
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bable, in such a state of things, that the disappointed author will again 
return to his study, to toil once more in the production of a composition 
which may be thus plundered with impunity? Is it to be supposed that 
any tenapr in his senses will again undertake an expensive enterprise, 
the fruits of which he would certainly see transferred to persons who 
had no share whatever in his sels; ul who only increase the magni- 
tude of his responsibility ? 

It has happened to us to have been consulted occasionally with refer- 
ence to manuscripts of works, which must have consumed several years 
in their concoction. We have read some of those productions with much 
admiration for the t learning which they displayed, and several of 
them we thought well calculated to extend the general range of know- 
ledge, and to be beneficial to society. But we were compelled, from 
motives of prudence, to advise that the further consideration of them 
should be deferred for the present, as we saw no chance of their being 
fairly dealt with in the literary market, so long as there are two powerful 
corporations, the “Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” and 
the “Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,” engaged in the 
avowed enterprise of converting the present stocks of our booksellers 
into waste paper, and of vamping up publications of their own from 
the materials which those stocks supply, with a view to sell them at the 
lowest possible price. While such combinations as these are permitted 
to interfere with the legitimate trade of the kingdom, we have held, and 
we must still maintain, that it would be madness in any private book- 
seller to embark in any undertaking of importance. The object of 
those corporations seems to be, to nip in the bud the fruit of high 
genius and liberal education, and for the generous literature of an en- 
lightened nation, to substitute the rifacciamentos of a host of mere 
operative drudges, wholly destitute of taste or talent. 

The catalogue now before us shows, in the clearest manner, the 
practical effect which the corporate system has already produced, with 
respect to every branch of composition. If we except the reprints of old 
works, it does not contain the title of a single volume which is likely 
to go down to posterity. A writer in the “Quarterly Review” lately 
gave in that journal an interesting analysis of a most elaborate and 
valuable history of Turkey, which had been published in Germany, and 
a good translation of which must have been deemed a great acquisition 
to our historical literature. But it would have occupied at least 
four volumes, and there is no bookseller in England who would at 
present undertake a speculation of that extent, even if the translator 
were to require no compensation for his labour. The public are now 
so accustomed to look for all their information to the penny collections, 
that they would as soon think of buying a set of the obsolete statutes, as 
a history of Turkey in four volumes! 

Will the effect thus already produced upon the literature of the 
country be limited to the period which has just elapsed? Unques- 
tionably not. Men of vigorous and enlightened minds ny perhaps 
now and then be found, in some rare instances, willing to fling their 
treasures abroad, careless of the consequences so far as their pecuniary 
interests are concerned. But this system cannot be general, nor can it 
very much add to our staple literature, such as has emanated from en 
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Byron and a ~—— Can we expect to see successors worthy of these 
men reared up under the penny scale of remuneration which now 
exists? If knowledge become so cheap that the production of it in an 
——— ‘ wos ee in fature tern Naerie, what are we to think 
of the 0 corporate ies, W or a momenta rpose, 
sacrifice the means by which alone the true interests of Hectatene can 
be promoted? The sum of information created down to a late period 
of our histor} may, indeed, be dealt out in exchange for the lowest coin 
of the realm. ~But who, with that wretched pittance before him for 
his reward,’ will ‘apply his mind to new inquiries, with the view of 
enlarging the circle of the sciences, or the range of any species of 
knowledge of a really useful description ? 

‘We perceive that the contagion of the cheap system has also reached 
France, where a great variety of deux sous journals are already in pro- 
gress. “The wood-cuts which have already served their purpose in this 
country are stereotyped, if we may use such an expression, and the 
plates are transmitted to Paris, where they enable an inferior order of 
booksellers to issue, with a certain quantity of letter-press, an unlimited 
number of embellishments, at a price still lower even than that at which 
they are sold in England. Although books published on the continent 
have been for many years considerably cheaper, on the average, than in 
this country, nevertheless it will not be possible for the Gobelets, the 
Mongies, the L’ Advocats of Paris—who have been among the Maecenases 
of French literature—to contend against the competition of the deux 
sous race of livraisons. Their standard works will soon be so thoroughly 
rifled, that they might as well throw 'the volumes into the Seine, as 
preserve them any longer in their warehouses. In France, it is true, 
science may still take refuge in the Institute, where it will be sure 
to meet with just honour and reward; but as to any of the higher 
departments of writing, that kingdom may be said to be already as 
barren’as our own. Thus the prospects of original and lofty literature, 
in the two most civilized nations of the earth, are reduced to a state of 
absolute despair. 





C. H, 








BRUNEL’S APOLOGY FOR THE TUNNEL. 


Wuen Brunel fail'd, and Nature set her face 

Against his Tunnel, much to her disgrace, 

“ In truth,” cried he, “I own you have been bored, 

Yotir rights invaded, and your depths explored, 

Still, be sincere, the fault’s not mine; alas ! i 

Like other Belles, you stopped before the glass.’ * 
W.H.S. H. 


* Mr, Bronel sticks up a glass at the end, and then says, “See what it would 
have looked like, if I could have finished it !"—Vide “ New Monthly” jor March, 
p. 372. 
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THE WIDOW. 


Mune has been a troublous and a perilous life in matters of love : no 
sooner have I emerged from one ocean of sighs and tears, than I — 
plunged headlong into another. It is passing strange that I never fell 
into matrimony in my very early days; my father did so, and so did my 
mother, and ~ my respected grand-dame. She, good soul, originally 
Miss Letitia Simpson, at fifteen married her first husband, a Mr. Jeffery 
Wilson; at sixteen, gave birth to my mother. Her husband then died 
without any other issue, leaving her more than well provided for. | At 
seventeen, she espoused a Mr. Winckworth, who, in his turn, consigned 
her to single blessedness and a fat dower ; after which, having quarrelled 
with all her race, or all her race with her, she abjured them and the 
realm, betook herself to the Continent, and was barely heard of after- 
wards. My mother, following one part of her example, married at six- 
teen, and enriched the world with me at seventeen. Fate, however, I 
suppose, (for I am a believer in fate,) destined me to— 


“ Waste my sweets upon the desert air;” 


and thus only can I account for my escaping all the matronly and ma- 
trimonial snares that beset me in my youth. But to my tale. 

On my arrival on the Continent, I had been but a short time at > 
when my health visibly and seriously declined, and the medical men who 
attended me advised a visit to for its restoration. In accordance 
with their directions, I, nothing loth, (for a seat at a desk never was a 
desideratum with me,) sat out; and, as I was alone, and was not over- 
enamoured of my monosyllabic patronyme, assumed one more suited to 
the euphony of a billet-doux ; and having, therefore, rebaptized myself, 
I made my appearance at my journey’s end as Augustus Montagu, with, 
moreover, a dash of black down on my upper lip, which I dignified, to 
my own mind, with the title of moustache. Thus yclept, and thus 
accoutred, I began my way at ; and, by dint of my modest looks, 
a little foppery, and my good name, I shortly won my way into a circle 
of acquaintance. 

At a party to which I had, through these means, been asked, I one 
night met a Madame Pe rollet, whose appearance, and more, her ‘suffer- 
ance of my attentions, made some impression upon me. She was an 
extremely fine woman, and English, seemingly about five-and-thirty, 
though less-favoured fair ones spoke of her having numbered fifty years. 
Her hair and eyes were of the blackest; her eye-lashes of the same 
colour, and long, thick, and silky; her complexion fair, but not ruddy, 
such as best contrasts with, and best becomes, the raven lock; her fea- 
tures were more beautiful in their expression than in their individuality, 
although then even they were beautiful; her teeth were the finest I 
ever saw; and [ opine no woman can lay claim to beauty who cannot 
show, nay, even display, her teeth. She bore an easy, dignified, and 
complacent smile; her figure was of the strictest proportions, and her 
carriage most graceful; moreover, she was rich, and consequently 
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atmable, She was a widow, too; and, with all these qualifications, of 
course was greatly sought after by the men, But she had sense and 
caution; and while she smiled on all, and enamoured many, she never 
gave more than hope, and preserved all her own freedom. ‘The women, 
who wished her dead, or married, consequently called her a coquette, 
and some of the rieur puree agreed with them—but this was suspi- 
cious evidence ; while the younger men, whom the aunts and mothers 
of standing spinsters admonished to beware of the widow, only bowed, 
and then turned on their heel to laugh. 

The first time I met her, a glove which she dropped, and which I 

fiered her, gave me an opportunity of opening a conversation with 
er. At first, conscious of my youth, I hesitated a little, although my 
looks bespoke an age riper, by some years, than I had attained; but her 
answers were so mild, so suave, and so condescending,—her manner to 
me so kind and easy,—and her whole conduct so engaging and assuring, 
—that, before I left her, I had, although blushingly, adventured on some 
little gallant badinage, for which, to the mortification of my elder com- 
petitors, she shook her little delicate finger at me, and tapped me with 
her fan. Encouraged thus, I might have proceeded farther ; but as she 
knew how to commence a conquest, so she knew how to continue one ; 
and assuming a dignity, not violent, but perceptible, she restrained my 
further advances: and being even then sensible that an independent 
respect is the surest way to a woman’s heart, (for I had begun to think 
of hers,) I contented myself, for that time, by expressing a hope that 
I should have the happiness to meet her again, and bowed myself 
away. 

That night I rose fifty per cent. in my own esteem. “ Truly,’ said I 
to myself, “the man whom that woman distinguishes must own some 
attractions: she is a lovely and an intellectual specimen of her sex ; to 

the love of such a one would be something to pride one’s self on. 
hat honour is the love of a giddy, indiscriminating girl, who runs the 
market of matrimony with her heart in her hand eager to bestow it on 
the first bidder ?—Truly, I'll be a chapman no more for such common 
wares. But, vanity! vanity ! Can the rich, beautiful, sought, and at an 
age when prudence has mastered passion, think of such a one as me? 
Yet she seemed very kind.’ “ But kindness never marries,” said a still, 
small voice. ‘* Yet she ofttimes gives birth to love,’ I thought, in 
answer. ‘“ But she is wealthy, has a wide range for choice, is a widow, 
and has the whole town after her,’’ replied my monitor. “ True, true,” 
I whispered ; “ but she has interested me, and by Pll try it!” 

Again we met—* Et je contais encore quelques fleurettes.”” The 
widow smiled at them, and threatened, if I persisted, to reprove me. 
** Cela va bien,” said I to myself, and I retired; for my vanity, or little 
else, was as yet interested. 

A third time we met. “ Now then, Ephraim,” said I, ‘* for the coup 
d’essai—this time you must be serious and distant, and if she has 
thought upon you, the result will tell.’ I approached her with a low 
and most respectful reverence ; inquired after her health; without giving 
her time to answer, made some dry remarks on the wet weather; 
broached a recent murder ; remarked on the Almanac, and the last new 
flounce; and was retiring, when she said— 
2L2 
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** But, Mr. Montagu, I wish to trouble you with a commission, if you 
can find time to execute it for me.’ 

I assured her [ was at her service. 

“« Then will you have the goodness to see my carriage ordered here at 
twelve, as I have been out all the week, and am fatigued. Perhaps you 
will let me know when it is at the door, as I don’t wish to be seen. leay- 
ing so early.” 

* Allons, mon bon ami, Ephraim,” thought I; ‘‘ cela va du mieux.” 
And thanking her for the honour of her commands in a tone of deep 
and grateful respect, I left her to execute them. 

That done, and twelve o'clock came, I made my way to her. She 
was seated near the door, and whispering to her (for the secrecy she 
wished me to practise gave me the privilege to do so) that the carriage 
was ready, I offered myself as her escort to it. She accepted my 
offer, and placed her arm within mine; as she did so, I felt a fluttering 
in my heart I was unprepared for, and as the staircase was deserted, I 
looked up in trembling and confusion into her face, and perceived she 
looked at me. One instant our eyes met, and the next they were cast 
down or averted, and I thought the confusion was mutual—I positively 
shook. As I handed her into the carriage, I stammered out an expres- 
sion of hope that she would feel relieved from her fatigue next day, and 
begged her permission to call and inquire after her health in the morn- 
ing: a gracious smile, and a graceful inclination of the head, answered 
me, and the coach drove off. 

* Fool,” said I, as I slowly reascended, “‘ to match your puny wits 
against a woman’s charms and wiles! Your own weak snares have en- 
trapped you.” 

In the morning, having dressed myself with more than ordinary care, 
I found myself, about two o’clock, with a very unsettled pulse, at 
Madame Perollet’s door; and being announced, was ushered into the 
drawing-room, where ‘the widow was seated on a couch, at a small and 
elegantly-carved writing-table, drawing her small white hands over some 
invitation cards. The usual inquiries made and answered, our conversa- 
tion turned on the previous night’s party, and she told me she was busy 
when I entered writing cards for one of her own. 

** But do you know,” she said, * I write so little lately that my hand 
is quite stiff, and I am so awkward. See,”’ said she, laying it over the 
table to me, “* see how I have blacked my fingers with the ink.”’, 

* Indeed,” said I, rising and advancing to the table, and with an 
affectation of short sight, taking her hand in mine to examine it. 
‘“« This ink of yours is a most sacrilegious violator. Would you permit 
me,’’ I added, as she drew her hand away, “ to finish your task ?”’ 

“* Oh, indeed,” she answered, rising and vacating her place to me, 
“vou will oblige me much, if you will undertake that kind office for 
me.”” 

“ Rather say for myself,’ I said; “ for I fear I am selfish in seeking 
the pleasure I ask.” 

She made me no reply, but smiled, and placed herself opposite, with a 
list of names to dictate. 

“ What is this ?” said I, taking up the last she had finished, “ This 
ismy name. Am I the only Mr. Montagu of your acquaintance?” 
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She nodded acquiescence. 

** And am I to have the honour of attending you ?”’ 

** Tf,”’ she answered, “ no better, no more agreeable engagement.” 

** Heavens!”’ said I, “ what better, what more agreeable engagement 
is it possible I could have? what other engagement could induce me to 


eae | . 
“ Mr. Montagu,”’ said the widow, “ I will read the names.” 

“I thank you—but, Madam,” I resumed, “‘ you must first permit me 
to thank you for the honour you have done me, or you will make me 
believe you think so meanly of me as to deem me insensible to it.’? 

“If your thanks are on each recurrence of the occasion to be as 
fervent,” said the widow, “I fear the task will soon be irksome to you, 
for I have just made up my mind, if you will promise to write all my 
cards, and be a little more sedate in your gratitude, to put your name 
down in my book for the season.” 

* Is it possible, Madam? then will I be sworn, like the Hebrew 
copyist, never to pen aught else; and will attend you, too happy as 
your bidden, your bounden scribe—nay, but there is no room for that 
dubious smile—I will swear.” 

** Don’t, preys she replied; “‘remember, if you write for me only, 
rit many damsels will die for lack of the elegant food of your billets- 

oux !” 

** Not one, I assure you, Madam ; if I have polluted paper with a 
line to woman since my arrival, or dared to harbour thoughts of more 
than one, and she, one to whom I can never presume to aspire———”’ 

“Then there is one, Mr. Montagu? but pray remember my cards. 
I fear you will make a very negligent amanuensis.” 

“‘ There is indeed one, Madam, if I dared reveal her.” 

“ Well, well, Mr. Montagu,” she said, “I don’t wish to confess 

ou.” . 
A “ And yet, Madam,” I answered, “‘ you could absolve me.” 

“Mr. Montagu,” said the widow, hastily, “do, pray, think of my 
cards, or I must write them; and only see how that nasty ink has 
stained my fingers.” 

“ It only serves as a foil to the snowy lustre of the rest,” I said. 

** But yet you would not like it if the hand were yours——” 

“If it were mine—if it could ever be mine,” I said, warming as I 
spoke, and raising it to my lips. 

“Have done then, have done, Mr. Montagu ; see now how you have 
kept your promise, not one card written—oh, fie! and now we really 
must leave it till to-morrow, for I must go out.” 

“1 hope not,” I said. ‘1 will complete them instantly.” 

** But, indeed, I must go out.” 

“To-morrow then, perhaps, you will permit me to show my in- 
dustry ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, “if you will promise, very faithfully, really to write.” 

* As closely as a pundit, on my honour ;” and once more pressing 
her hand, and having fully received pardon for my sins, I withdrew. 

The next day and the next, our seats were resumed. I po in hand, 
Madame with her pocket-book ; but still the cards remained stationary. 
Not so with other matters : I progressed in love and boldness, until { won 
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from the widow’s lips a confession of regard, and the sweetest assur- 
ance of it that lips can give. Never did love sit so lightly or so happily 
on me, though my passion for Matilde, for that she told me was her name, 
was ardent ; and she was beautiful, fascinating, and every way engaging ; 
but she was not to be treated with continual scenes, and her own demon- 
strations of love were of that nature which satisfied without ever exciting 
the heart. We felt rather than told each other’s hopes, and thoughts, 
and wishes, and I enjoyed serenely what I had before and have often 
since squandered in unnecessary or unavailing suffering. Her actions 
spoke more than her words, and I was too proud of her to doubt her 
for her silence—her, and her only have I loved rationally—I loved her 
as a woman; others I have adored as angels, till adoration became 
torture; and I have phrenzied myself in seeking and worshipping their 
attributes. 

About four months I led in this way a very happy life, when it was 
agreed we should be married: a contrat de mariage was necessary, and 
I was to wait upon a notary to instruct him to prepare it. To enable 
me to do so, Matilde explained to me the nature and amount of her 
property, which was ample. 

** And now, Augustus,” said she, “ I must own, I have deceived you 
in one point.” 

“Indeed!” said I. ‘I am sure it is in a very venial one.” 

“Tt is so, indeed ; but it is necessary I should now explain it to you— 
my name is not Matilde P¢rollet.” 

“Indeed !? said I, at the same time thinking to myself how easy a 
way this confession would make for my own on the same subject. 

“That name I assumed to escape the importunities of relations in 
England. Listen, and you shall soon be made acquainted with the 
brief story of my life. My maiden name, you must know, was Simp- 
son. 

“Indeed!” I said, ‘ we have that name already in our family.” 

** On my first marriage with Mr, Wilson—— ” 

“ Who ?” I cried. 

*€ Wilson!” she answered, 

My hair stood on end—“ Were you married a second time ?” 

“| was.” 

“*'To whom ?” 

“To Mr. Winckworth.”’ 

* Winckworth !”? I exclaimed, “ Simpson, Wilson, Winckworth ! 
Heavens! you are my grandmother!” 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY, 





The English Abroad—The Musical Festival at Westminster Abbey—Changing 
Names—The recent Murder—More Marriages—The Old Age of St. Valentine— 
Architecture and Peter Wilkins— The Oxford Installation—The Sabbath Non- 
Observance Bill—The War in Portugal—Drawing-room Arrangements—True 
Locality of the Atheneum—Mr. O’Connell and Baron Smith—The late Lady 
Duncannon—Paganini—The O’Connell Harvest. 





Tue Encuisu Asroav.—It appears to us, peeping through the loop- 
holes of the world, that, forward as the natural season is, the fashion- 
able season is particularly late. To be sure, Easter has been for some 
time fixed as the point at which metropolitan dulness is to cease, and 
the gaieties of the London world are to begin. Easter is to the months 
what the Recorder of London is to the Aldermen,—those before him 
have passed the chair, and are shelved; while those who follow in his 
train are all eligible to the brilliancy which custom assigns them. 

The newspapers, who, like Mr. B., in one of Mathews’s entertain- 
ments, ** know everything,” have published a sort of extract from a letter 
of Lord Lowther, in which his Lordship says that the principal pro- 
menades of the continental cities look more like London than any other 
place, so crowded are they with English nobility and gentry. This, of 
itself,—since English lords and ladies have not the faculty ascribed to 
birds by that great ornithologist, Sir Boyle Roche, of being in two places 
at once,—is a sufficient reason why the London promenades should be 
deprived of their cheering influence and agreeable society; in fact, our 
promenades seem proportionately crammed with foreigners, who, we 
rather suspect, prefer London to any other place, because it happens to 
be the only metropolis in Europe where there is a tolerably well-regu- 
lated police, m which street passengers are permitted to annoy their 
fellow-creatures by smoking cigars in the public ways. 

As for our nobility, an agitated country, with a foggy climate, are no 
great inducements to remain, where the pride of the uppermost faction 
appears to consist in debasing and dishonouring the class which ought 
to stand highest. We say, as we said before, and we will say it as long as 
we can say anything, that it is a mistake in the aristocracy of a nation 
to stand aloof in times of critical circumstances. Those noblemen whose 
health requires a milder temperature than that of England are, of course, 
fully justified im seeking it; and others, whose pecuniary circumstances 
compel them to nurse their estates, (more sick than themeselves,) are 
borne out in revelling upon maccaroni and salad, until the beeves fatten, 
and the corn grows again, at home ; but for those whose absence is occa- 
sioned simply by a distaste for the administration, or a foreboding of 
evil results from its proceedings, there is no excuse. If the French 
noblesse had remained at their posts on the first indications of the revo- 
lution in that country, which ended in the murder of the King, we 
firmly believe the events which disgrace its annals would never have 
happened. If, at the first roar of the wolf, the shepherds fly, who is to 
save the flocks? Scattered and unprotected, a general panic seizes them, 
and they are abandoned to the tender mercies of their pseudo-friends, 
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who give them the protection so well described by Sheridan in his 

** Pizarro,” — . 
————. “ Such as eagles give to lambs ; 

First covering, then devouring them.” 


We hope sincerely that the “‘ migration ”’ of our nobility will ily 
begin, and that we shall shortly have the greater proportion of them 
“‘ at home” during the coming season. 





Tue Musica Festiva, at Westminster Assey.—The prepara- 
tions for the musical festival in Westminster Abbey are’ proceeding with 
great activity: the Committee are at work; and the indefatigable Sir 
George Smart is unremitting in his exertions for the engagement of a 
sufficient number of adequately-accomplished performers, to give due 
effect to the magnificent choruses of Handel. 

Nothing can be more judicious than this public display of the King’s 
taste and feeling with regard to sacred music. That it was the delight 
of his Majesty’s exemplary and royal father everybody knows ; and it is 
extraordinary to see how unconsciously a nation is led by the influence of 
the monarch ; for certain it is that, since the death of King George the 
Third, the taste for Handel’s music has very much abated. As far as 
brilliancy and gaiety go, there can be no question but that the modern 
foreign school far exceeds Handel in attractiveness ; but, for sacred 
music, never had he his equal. Nothing could be more disappointing— 
we could go the length of saying disgusting—than the exhibition of one 
of Rossini’s second-rate operas transmuted into an oratorio, with sacred 
words, at the theatres, under the direction of Mr. Rophinmo Lacy, who, 
in his extraordinary wisdom, banished even the divine and magnificent 
choruses of Handel, which properly belong to the subject, to make way 
for trumpeting, and drumming, and fiddling, and fluting, perfectly in 
character with the monstrous absurdities of an Italian opera, but sacri- 
legiously ridiculous when applied to the theme of Scripture which was 
aclastal for the purpose; nay, so fastidiously careful was this gentle- 
man to steer clear of the works of the finest chorus-writer the world 
ever produced, that, at the termination of his mockery, of which the 
chorus of the “ Horse and his Rider”? is the real and genuine conclusion, 
it was omitted, although the heroine of the affair favoured the audience 
by screaming out the preparatory recitative. After she had crowed her 
crow, down fell the curtain, although the stage was covered with singers 
who might have given full effect to the splendid composition, and, at least, 
sent the audience home with the recollection of something like what, by 
the association of ideas, they had been in the habit of considering suitable 
music to sacred words. The Bishop of London, however, put a stop to 
their hooting and howling, by very properly interposing his authority to 
stop the mummery, which could not fail to revolt the feelings of every 
man, woman, and child possessing the slightest veneration for the 
Scriptures, or the smallest regard for religion itself. 

The festival in Westminster Abbey is fixed to take place the last week 
in June. There are to be four performances,—the first as a rehearsal ; 
the three others at increased prices of admission, which prices, however, 
are to be regulated by the different degrees of accommodation offered 
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‘to the purchasers, The band and vocal performers are to amount to six 
hundred ; and the Abbey, fitted up by Mr. Blore, under the surveillance 
of Sir Benjamin Stephenson, will be laid out with the most careful 
regard for the convenience and safety of the vast numbers of persons 
who are expected to be present. 





Cuancine Names.—It seems to be very much the fashion just now 
to change the names of things—changing names we admit to be a 
fashion by no means disagreeable to the ladies—but the changes to 
which we allude are of things rather than persons. The Yacht Club 
has twice altered its denomination during the last twelve months. ‘It was 
called. the Royal Yacht Club; this, as its character began to alter, 
was found not to sound sufficiently nautical, and therefore it was meta- 
morphosed into the Royal Yacht Squadron, and new flags and new 
regulations marked the happy change. This, however, in time proved 
not sufficient to mark the peculiar feelings of the leading members ; 
and, accordingly, “ Royal,’ as applied generally to the King or 
the Crown, or the royal family, was not quite satisfactory. Accord- 
ingly, Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent having honoured 
Cowes with her presence, and that of her illustrious daughter, during 
the summer, the gentlemen of the Royal Yacht Squadron, having 
received a medal each from the King of the French, and, perhaps, 
fearing that the word royal might leave a doubt upon the public mind 
as to whom they were indebted for patronage, were gratified, we believe 
through the influence of Lord Durham, by being specially permitted to 
call themselves the Royal Victoria Squadron—an announcement which 
will, for the future, prevent any mistake as to the ideutity of the patron- 
age which they have sought and secured. 

The Royal Victoria Squadron is in a high state of effectiveness; we 
forget the exact proportion of ships, brigs, schooners, cutters, yawls, 
cock-boats, and skiffs, of which it is composed ; but the aggregate force 
of the vessels en masse amounts to tye ten thousand tons—a most 
extraordinary proof of the present spirit of our islanders, and the zeal 
and energy with which they carry on a pursuit, which to nine out of 
ten of them is particularly disagreeable. The next season promises to 
be particularly gay. 

Another change of name has taken place in the Corporation of Poor 
Knights at Windsor. The King has heen pleased to sink the deroga- 
tory epithet touching their financial circumstances, and they are now 
the Naval and Military Knights of Windsor; this change shows both 
good taste and kind feeling on the part of our Sovereign. In a similar 
manner, the band of Gentlemen Pensioners, who take rank of the 
Yeomen Guard, and claim singular privileges within the palace, have 
ceased to be so called, and are now the “Honourable Band of Gentle- 
men at Arms.” 

At Newgate, too, the ancient Jack Ketch is now the “ Yeoman of the 
Halter ;”? and in the newspapers, the public singers, with black whiskers 
and white waistcoats, who howl out ‘“‘ Non nobis, Domine,” and after- 
wards do comic songs, are called eminent “ vocalists; a wig-maker 
to. the lawyers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, is called “ a forensic perru- 
quier ;” @ corn-cutter is a “chiropodist ;” an.ear-doctor, an “ aurist ;” 
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a workman, an “ operative ;’? a butcher in South Audley Street is a 
“purveyor of meat ;’’ and the skingly-skangly skipping people at the 
theatre, with their long legs and short petticoats, are suddenly trans- 
formed from the ancient grade of figure-dancers into the more classical 


character of “‘ Coryphees!”” Where this love of change will end who 
shall say ? 





Tue recent Murver.—A most barbarous murder—indeed, what 
murder is not barbarous?—was committed early in the month near 
Banstead, upon the body of Mr. Richardson, a farmer, who has left a 
wife and several children. The criminals were described as being one 
tall and the other short ; and the consequences have been beyond mea- 
sure distressing to a vast number of persons who happened about that 
period to be travelling the country on foot, and who chanced to be of 
different heights ; not less than five-and-twenty couple of men have been 
snapped up for examination. The real culprits, however, we believe, are 
now actually in custody, as they have been identified as having been en- 
gaged in several audacious robberies in the same neighbourhood. 

It is lucky that this disparity of height does not endanger the liberty 
of judges as well as of criminals; on the contrary, that circumstance 
sometimes gives rise to bits of pleasantry with which the graver duties 
of the circuit are seasonably relieved. One of these occurred when Mr. 
Baron Vaughan and the new Baron of the Exchequer, Mr. Baron Wil- 
liams, made their appearance at Winchester. Baron Vaughan stands 
more than six feet in height—Baron Williams reaches scarcely to his 
elbow; as they passed up the Cathedral to attend divine service, a 
reverend member of the Winton Chapter whispered to a barrister who 
shall be nameless, “‘ These may be judges, but, most assuredly, not judges 
of a size.” 





More Marariaces.—In our last Number we announced the marriage 
of Lord Glengall and Miss Mellish as about to happen ;—while our 
sheets were at press the happy event took place. The noble bridegroom 
and his accomplished countess, after passing three-fourths of the honey- 
moon at Richmond, have flitted to France ; we trust only a skirmishing 
visit to the marchandes des modes. There may be a good deal to do 
after Easter in the House of Lords; and we trust that the ladies will 
let their lords come home and do it.—The Earl of Kerry, Lord Lans- 
downe’s eldest son, is married to Lord Duncannon’s second daughter ; 
and several ladies and gentlemen at Bnghton have committed matri- 
mony, whose names have not struck loudly enough upon our tympanum 
to be registered. On the other hand, a noble Duke, “‘ no chicken now,” 
has taken under his most especial care a lady whose name appeared a 
few months since in a case, the result of which was her complete justi- 
fication from all suspicion. With this exception, everything has gone 
on in the world in the most quiet and harmonious manner—in short, 


nobody has been found out. 





Tae Oun Ace or St. VALENtTINE.—That the age of sentiment is over 
nobody can doubt ; every day’s occurrences afford the most convincing 
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proof of the fact. But we have had an opportunity of it 

the power of doubt or question. On St. tine’s day, the number 
of amatory poems despatched per post has hitherto averaged one hun- 
dred thousand ; this year they did not exceed forty thousand. Taking 
this circumstance in connexion with the fact that at least double the 
number of people likely to send Valentines are now able to write than 
were some twenty years ago, the falling off is lamentable. Perhaps the 
enlightenment of the age, and a due disregard of the potentiality of saints, 
have operated to work this change in the manners of the nation; or 
perhaps they have discovered that, in matters of love, practice is better 
than theory, and that Sterne was quite right when he said that a man 
might as well try to make a black-pudding as make love successfully by 
talking about it, 





Arcnitecture ano Peter Witxtys.— Mr. Wilkins is working 
* double-tides,”’ as they say in the dock-yards: his National Gallery is 
growing as fast as asparagus; and if the front, or end, or side, or what- 
ever it may be, which gives, as the French call it, to St. Martin’s-lane, 
the measure of its breadth, a most splendid affair it will be, The 
fault of that magnificent gallery in the oun which is as long as Pall- 
mall, is its narrowness ; but this thing in St. Martin’s-lane is about a 
quarter the width of that ;—to be sure, it will not be one quarter its 
length. But even supposing the relative faulty proportions to be re- 
tained, what a thing it will be to have a little National Gallery, a hun- 
dred and fifty feet long, and about thirteen feet wide! However, we shall 
wait: all we hope is there may be, a portico—something to cut up St. 
Martin’s Church—something to emulate the beauties of the London U. ; 
only we do pray that Mr. Wilkins, on the present occasion, may be good 
enough to put bis staircase inside of the house, and not leave it on the 
outside, as he has done at the place up in Gower-street. St. George’s 
Hospital, now the railing is clear, is a cheering prospect to those who 
hope the best: it is a splendid edifice ; and is, we are informed by our 
medical friends, quite as convenient within, as it is beautiful without. 

Talking of architecture, it seems that Mr. Nash—who, mind, at his 
present age, is as active as ever—has removed the whole of the splendid 
fittings of his incomparable gallery in Regent-street to his castle in the 
Isle of Wight, where he has built a room in every respect precisely the 
same as the original one, and in which the fresco-paintings, statues, and 
pictures,—(a fac-simile of one of the Loggi of the Vatican,)—are to be 
placed, thus concentrating, in one spot, with his magnificent library, all 
the objects of taste and wrt which he has collected during his long and 
eventful life. This addition to East Cowes Castle will render that beau- 
tiful residence perfectly unique ; and, as its talented owner passes the 
greatest part of the year there, nothing can be wiser than his new ar- 
rangement, although it robs the metropolis of one of its rarest ornaments, 
and converts one of its most beautiful gems into an auction-room ;—for 
such is the case. What was Mr. Nash’s gallery in Regent-street 2s now 
Mr. Rainy’s office and sale-room ;—a rainy day for Regent-street may 
they say, who have seen what the gallery was ; and a day we lament to 
have seen, because Regent-street is identified with Mr. Nash: it was 
the creation of his mind, and he ought never to have deserted it. He 
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may have faults on minor points of taste: which, as taste is not arbi- 
trary, may be no faults at all; butif he had thousands of such crimes, 
they are venial, and sink into nothingness when compared. with the 
benefits his pulerprieing genius has conferred upon the metropolis in 
the neighbourhood of Charing Cross and the Strand, and by, the desi 
and completion of the unquestionably finest metropolitan promenade in 
Europe. 





Tae Oxrorp Instarration.—All the world is ‘alive about ‘the 'Ox- 
ford Installation. The Duke of Wellington has taken the Star Inn for 
the week for 1000/.; and common lodgings in High-street have been 
let for the same period at fifty guineas. The 10th of June'is the day 
fixed for the ceremony, so that the musical festival in Westminster Abbey 
will not be interfered with by the splendid and interesting proceedin 
at the University. We should have been very sorry that the charitable 
intentions of the royal founder of the festival should have been thwarted 
by the too close approximation of the two great events. "The music in 
Westminster Abbey may be heard some other time ;—the installation of 
the Duke of Wellington can happen but once, and as the crowning evi- 
dence of the universal greatness of his fame and character, nothing can 
be more attractive to Englishmen and Englishwomen. 





Tue SassatH Non-Onservance Bitt.—What is to happen to us 
if Sir Andrew Agnew’s bill “ for the better Observance of the Sabbath” 
should pass, it seems hardly possible to guess ; its provisions are most 
extraordinary. No man is to be permitted to dine at an inn or coffee- 
house on a Sunday, unless he has slept there the night before ; nor is he 
to be allowed to go into his club, under a penalty ; no innkeeper or 
tavern-keeper is to be permitted to send out any victuals or drink; 
nobody is to let horses; no boats are to sail; no coaches to travel on 
Sundays. This last prohibition stops the mails, which, as has been 
observed in one of the newspapers, locks up four mail coaches for four- 
and-twenty hours at different points of the road between London and 
Edinburgh. Taverns and tea-gardens: are to be scrupulously closed ; 
the relaxations of the day of rest are to be at an end, except as regards 
menial servants, who are to be forced to work as usual, which seems to 
us very much to savour of Hudibras’s scheme of those who— 

* Compound for sins they have a mind to, 
By damning those they're not inclined to.” 


Sir Andrew himself and his friends are extremely unlikely persons 
either to go to taverns and tea-gardens on Sundays, or to hire gigs and 
horses to carry them thither, seeing that they have horses and carriages 
of their own, and, moreover, frequent neither tea-gardens nor taverns ; 
but as these are not their habits, and as they stay at home on Sundays, 
or visit each other in a grave, pious manner, the servants, who have to do 
all the necessary work for their domestic convenience, are kept at it. 
Neither is there any kind of veto against the use of private horses and 
carriages ; as, indeed, how should there be? and yet men who have 
boats must not use them even for pleasure, although boats neither com- 
plain nor feel the effects of being worked. 
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Nothing can be more injudicious than this sort of legislation ; nothing 
more dangerous: and we foresee, if the Bill passes, (which, however, 
its impracticability will almost certainly prevent,) that it will be one of 
the first “ bones ” of contention thrown down to the people, and one 
which, we have no hesitation in saying, will be likely to be productive 
of the most serious results. , 





Tus War in, PortucaLt.—We seldom speak on politics; perhaps 
for a strange reason—because we are, not careless as regards the welfare 
of the country, but because we are indifferent to the claims and preten- 
sions of party. When we do, therefore, touch the subject, it is rather, to 
disabuse ,our readers from the deceptions practised upon their credulity 
hy over-zealous partisans, and bring their minds to a fit, state to reccive 
what they hear with caution, and to judge after cousideration. 

No foreign convulsion—except, indeed, the great French Revolution— 

was ever of more serious importance to the political and mercantile 
interests of England than the struggle between the rival brothers in 
Portugal; and no political circumstance ever was so ill understood. 
Whether Don Miguel forfeited his claim to the throne, which unquestion- 
ably was (by the often-quoted decree of Lamego) his, when he swore 
to the charter and constitution—or whether Don Pedro lost all right to 
the crown when he accepted the diadem of Brazil, and, by a solemn 
ceremony, naturalized himself in that empire, is not the question. War 
is actually raging between the brothers; for it is not denied by either 
party that the cause of Donna Maria has become but a secondary con- 
sideration. Now all we stickle for is the truth; and we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that there is no reliance whatever to be placed in the re- 
ports—official or non-official—which reach this country; and, asa 
striking proof of the absolute necessity of exercising a certain degree of 
incredulity, even at the present moment, we need only mention that an 
evening newspaper, about a week or ten days since, gave its readers the 
details of a decisive victory gained by the Belgian auxiliaries of Don 
Pedro over Don Miguel’s army, signed and authenticated by a Major 
Brownson, who, at the yery moment at which the said decisive conflict 
took place, was living quietly in London, and was actually walking in 
Hyde Park when the intelligence for which he was made to vouch was 
communicated to him. We have frequently heard the caution given— 
to “ Hear both sides” in the present affair; we add, “ But believe 
neither.” 


Drawinc-Room ARRANGEMENTS.—The Queen has held two drawing- 
rooms—one on the day fixed for the ‘celebration of Her ras nw 
birth-day, and the other on the 20th. We have heard it very generally 
lamented that the celebration and consequent commencement of the 
drawing-rooms should be fixed at so early a period of theyear. As we have 
already said, according to the fashionable arrangements of the season, 
winter does not begin in London until after Easter, and cannot be said 
to set-in with “ unmitigated rigour”’ till Whitsuntide. The consequence, 
therefore, of having the drawing-rooms in February and March, is, that 
numbers of ladies who are most anxious to pay their dutiful respects to 
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Her Majesty, are prevented from doing 80, either from being tn the 
country or out of the country; the emigrants, as well as the rusticators, 
abstaining from London until the clustering roses and the blooming 
trees proclaim the winter fairly set in. 

This influence has been very much felt the two occasions to 
which we now refer. The birth-day was, of the two drawing-rooms, 
much the fuller; but even that lacked much of the splendour of female 
attendance. That of the 20th was literally thin— indeed, in addition to 
the fashionable reasons for the absenteeism of beauty, nature offered 
another in the shape of a sharp north-east wind, which, to ladies un- 
dressed for court, has, in its whistling course along the passages of St. 
James’s, a cruel influence. 

It is true that Queen Charlotte’s birth-day was celebrated in the middle 
of January; but it is also true that the King’s birth-day, on the 4th of 
June, was considered the close of the season. Parliament rarely sat be- 
yond it, and the Court always left town, it being then imagined— erro- 
neously, perhaps—that June and July were agreeable months for the 
country, and that the beauties of Nature, luxuriantly wild and blooming, 
were quite as pleasing objects as three dozen and five smoke-dried 
shrubs transported from Mr. Cormack’s nursery to Lady Roundabout’s 
staircase. In those days, the lark and the nightingale sounded even 
sweeter than Mr. Litolf’s flageolet; and the verdant meads with daisies 
spangled felt more refreshing than the painted floors of Almack’s. 

As it is, casting an eye over the Order-book of the House of Com- 
mons, and feeling confident in the domestic attachment of all the ladies 
who have husbands in either House of Parliament, it seems as if the 
present season would last till partridge-shooting begins—indéed, as we 
are confidently told, there will be no eal a to shoot, even that may 
not stop it; and therefore this year the beginning of court gaiety might 
have been advantageously postponed till the middle of April. 

The King having adopted the custom of King George the Third, of 
holding weekly levees, the number of persons attending them is, of 
course, greatly diminished, and the fatigue to his Majesty proportion- 
ably decreased ; but we regretted much to see so scant a show at the last 
drawing-room, and hope that milder air and a brighter sun will draw to- 
gether a more numerous assemblage on the 17th, when several presenta- 
tions are to take place of young and blooming beauties, yet unknown to 
the great and busy world. 





Trve Locauity or tut AtHEN2xUM.—People—wise people, and clever 
ple—sometimes say the strangest things, and talk, unintentionally, 
no doubt, the greatest nonsense. At the Clerkenwell Sessions, the other 
day, on the trial of some persons for keeping a gambling-house in St. 
James’s-street, which they have somewhat impudently called the Athe- 
neeum, Mr. Alley, having occasion to disclaim any personal knowledge 
of a place of the sort, said, that “ he had not been at Crockford’s for 
the last thirty years.” 

Thirty years ago, no such place as Crockford’s existed, for the best of 
all possible reasons, that Crockford, at that time, was in another line of 
business, and was not known to the sporting world at all. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Alley, haying talked of Crockford’s, hoped that great bail would not 
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be required for his clients, who belonged to the “ humble” Atheneum. 
Upon which Mr. Rotch, with considerable archness and quickness, ex- 
claims, “‘ What! do you call the Atheneum humble ?” . 

Mr. Rotch, we think, could not have believed that the Athenseumi, of 
which Mr. Alley was speaking, was the Atheneum in Pall-Mall, a club | 
into which it is rather difficult to get elected, as Mr. Rotch might know} Lt] 
and if Mr. Rotch did not believe it to be the same place, it was unlucky a 
that he used an expression which must have induced those of his hearers | 
who knew anything of London, and not a great deal, to believe that the 
respectable community of peers, bishops, judges, doctors, 
senators, lawyers, artists, and literati, who congregate in the fane at the 
corner of Waterloo-place, are in the habit of playing sham matches 
at hazard with masks on their faces, in order to attract a crowd to 
follow their example. It seems to us that the adoption of the name of 
the house by the gamblers would be fair matter for an injunction. 






































Mr. O’Conneit anv Baron Smrra.—It not unfrequently happens 
that, in unskilful hands, the gun, by its recoil, does more mischief to 
the shooter than the shot-at. Never was there a stronger illustration 
of this probability than in the case of Mr. O’Connell and Baron Smith ; 
—nothing, perhaps, could have turned out so exactly the contrary of 
what was anticipated by the epa/ers through this whole affair, “Mr. 
O’Connell denounced the judge upon information which has since been 
authoritatively and officially contradicted ; and the Government, literally 
afraid of opposing him, supported his motion, even after having resolved 
to vote against it. The next division of the House annulled this de- 
cision, and, so far as a Parliamentary majority went, Baron Smith was 
exonerated from blame. But that is not all—the result has been the 
placing Baron Smith in the most enviable possible position in the 
country, and the calling forth of a feeling which the friends of peace 
and good order must rejoice to see so strongly manifested. The first to 
congratulate his Lordship upon the result of the decision of the House 
was the Lord-Lieutenant himself; since which period, besides congratu- 
lations and compliments from the Irish Bar, the attornies and solicitors, 
the law-club and the Corporation of Dublin, thirty counties, out of 
thirty-two, have presented addresses to the venerable judge, expressive 
of their affection and confidence in his known judgment and integrity. 

We can scarcely conceive anything more gratifying to man; and we 
must say, considering that all the data upon which Mr. O’Connell 
founded his charges against the learned Baron have been disproved, we 
_ are not a little surprised that the honourable gentleman does not pro- 
duce at the bar of the House, whom he misled by his mis-statements, 
Mr. Egan of Moate, who is stated by Mr. O’Connell to be his informant. 
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Tue vate Lapy Duncannon.—We regret very much to announce 
the death of the Right Honourable Viscountess Duncannon, wife of 
Viscount Duncannon, Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests. Her 
Ladyship was the daughter of the Earl of Westmoreland, and was born 
May 11, 1787. Her Ladyship’s second daughter—of fourteen children, 
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twelve of whom survive her—was married, only the day preceding her 
Ladyship’s decease, to the Earl of Kerry, eldest son of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne; and, some surprise having been expressed at the performance 
of that ceremony so close upon the eve of her Ladyship’s dissolution, 
we feel authorized in saying that it was the earnest desire of Lady 
Duncannon that it should be so. 

Lady Duncannon was universally respected and esteemed, and will be 
long lamented by all who had the happiness of knowing her. It is 
somewhat singular, that, of the twelve surviving children, two were born 
on the 17th of May in different years, and two others on the 14th of 
March, in different years. 





PaGantnt.—Paganini is in great force at Ghent, where, assisted by a 
Mr. and Miss Watson, and a Miss Wilson, he is giving concerts to 
crowds of astonished auditors. We remember, two or three years since, 
seeing one of our wits sitting listening to the Orpheus in one of the stalls 
at the Opera House, with the greatest attention ; and, having waited till 
the termination of the concert, we accosted our jocose friend, and in- 
quired how he liked the exhibition? to which he replied, impromptu, 


“ When I heard the performance, and thought of my guinea, 
I knew who the Pagan, and who was the ninny.” 


—_—— dC 


Tue O’Connett Harvest.—The Irish newspapers inform us that 
the O’Connell harvest has been gathered in, and that it has been vastly 
productive ; insomuch that the great O and the lesser Os may “ rejoice 
and be exceeding glad *’ in the enjoyment of another year’s subsidies, 
levied though they may be upon the poorest and most wretched peasantry 
of civilized Europe. Those who know the condition of the Irish people 
can form a pretty fair estimate of the means that must have been used 
to collect the sum of 12,300/. The profitable patriotism on the one 
hand, and the state of starvation on the other, will form a strange picture 
for posterity. The big-beggar-man, with his gathered gear, has been 
already sketched by the masterly pencil of H. B.; we recommend that 
it be forthwith copied with a view to its circulation from the Giant’s 
Causeway to Cape Clear. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


History of the British Colonies. Vol. I. Asia. 


The tutor who first teaches a child that two and two make four, is doubt- 
less of more service than the nurse who first tickles its fancy by a fairy 
legend. In such sort of relationship to the general reader does Mr. Mont- 
gomery Martin stand, when compared with other historians. Long disser- 
tations, elegant in their composition, pleasing for their imagination, but 
barren of facts, may make what is called a history ; but for usefulness, 
one statistical table of the population of an empire is worth it all. Asa 
compendium of all such sort of knowledge, the work before us is invaluable. 
It commences with the rise and progress of the main oa gpa in India, stating 
each circumstance that may be supposed to have had any influence on our 
prosperity, and ‘concludes by a display of the prodigious resources of those 
territories, where, a few years back, England owned scarcely a rood of ground, 
and where, now, she is the undisputed mistress of 100,000,000 living souls, and 
a dominion of 1,000,000 of square miles. The value of money in the different 
provinces, the variety of nations, the form of government in the several 
presidencies, the exact state of their civil and military establishments, their 
debt and expenditure, their general policy, the manners, and customs, and 
climates of these swarms of nations—all meet with attention; and on each 
point, where it is practicable, we have a statistical table, defining with 
precision all matters that can be reduced to such certainty. 

The volume is adorned with three excellent maps; one of the British 
Territories in India, one of Ceylon, and one of those countries situated be- 
tween Bengal and China. In short, as a compilation, as a gathering together 
of all useful information that can be possibly brought to bear upon one 
subject, this work has perhaps never been exceeded. It ought to be in the 
hands of all those fidgety legislators who make laws upon theories, and 
are too magnanimous to attend to facts. Of such there are now many ; and 
Mr. Montgomery Martin is just the man to disabuse their understandings, 

‘* Far as the breeze can bear—the billows foam— 
Survey our empire !” 


is his motto; but he not only surveys, he explains. He not only gives you 
measurement, but he is a meteorologist, a mineralogist, and a financier, for 
every district is surveyed. Indeed, there is nothing omitted, and we can-only 
finish our praise by admiring his laborious industry, and thanking him for 
so useful a result. The volume is the first of five, it being intended that the 
four succeeding ones shall include the histories of the remaining British 
Colonies. 


CoLspurRN’s Mopern Nove ists. 


Yes and No; by the Earl of Mulgrave. 


Cueapness, in all shapes, seems to be the most marked feature of the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century. It is applied to all the necessa- 
ries, and therefore, as a matter of course, to all the luxuries of life. Art 
has felt and acknowledged its influence ; and we are from month to month 
reminded that Literature is working under its direct effects. It would be 
out of place here to argue as to the probable influence of the change that 
has produced such a result. The fact has been canvassed again and again, 
considered in all its bearings, and the general opinion undoubtedly is, that, 
although in its extremes it may be mischievous, yet, applied in a fair spirit, 
and free from the baneful operation of monopoly-companies, the principle 
of economy must lead to universal and permanent good, 
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The novels issued by Mr. Colburn were originally published at about two- 
thirds more than the price at which they are now offered to the public ; and 
they consist of nearly all the best and most popular works of fiction pub- 
lished during the last twenty years—so that a valuable collection may be 
formed at a very moderate expense. They are, moreover, bound in a taste- 
ful form, and, in some instances, are aceompanied by portraits of the 
respective authors. It will be at once seen, that this plan of a monthly 
issue, at a rate so lessened, must recommend itself generally to the public ; 
but it is an especial advantage to such families as, residing in the country, 
are precluded in a great degree from those sourees of enjoyment and 
improvement which the circulating library supplies. We have hitherto 
neglected to notice the works as they 1 1 gee We shall, in future, dis- 
charge our duty by commenting upon them, and pointing out to our readers 
the several publications under this head, which the first ofthe month offers 
upon such easy terms. 


The Anglo-Irish, forming Vols. X. XI. and XTUI. of Irish National 


Tales. 


Although this work eannot be considered as the most successful of its 
author, it is, nevertheless, full of that wild and powerful genius which 
has placed Mr. Banim foremost among the writers of his age. It 
abounds in exaggerated pictures of Irish wretchedness, paints them as 
degraded slaves, and apologizes, to use no harsher term, for those revolting 
excesses into which they have been hurried, either by misjudging friends 
or secret enemies. Its interest, however, is deep and exeiting—many of 
the characters are drawn by the pen of a master to whom the mysteries of 
the human heart are not as hidden things. It sustains, if it does not add 
to, the reputation of the author of ‘‘The Nowlans,” and cannot be-read 
without exceeding delight, mingled though it may be with regret that half 
its gloomier portraits are taken from the lite, and the other half sketched 
by a pencil dipped in the colours which a too sombre imagination had 
formed, 


The Chelsea Pensioners, being Vols. X. XI. and XII, of the Naval and 
Military Library of Entertainment. 


Mr. Gleig was one of the earliest to lay down the sword and take up the 
pen. If, of late, the cedunt arma toge applies to him more emphatically 
than it did when he entered upon the calling of authorship, he has, from the 
commencement of his labours in the arts of peace, sustained a very high 
reputation, and one that could not have been exceeded if he had gone on 
(rom step to step until he had led a squadron to the field, and retired with 
the highest honours that a soldier's fame could give. The interest of the 
‘** Chelsea Pensioners” is not confined to the classes to which it is more 
particularly addressed ; it recommends itself to the general reader as a 
work of rare value, not only amusing as a work of fiction, but valuable as 
a record of some of the more striking eyents by which the Services of 
England have been so long distinguished, to the honour of her name and 
the well-being of her children. We wish him success both in his writing 
and his clerical capacity; and consider that he is not likely to make a 
worse chaplain of Chelsea Hospital because he has written so much and so 
beautifully of ‘* Chelsea Pensioners *—alheit he is a Tory, and bound to 
uphold the constitution in church and state, 


Makanna; or, The Land of The Savage. 3 vols. 


The perusal of this novel has agreeably disappointed us. We had per- 
suaded ourselves that genius could work nothing out of such unpromising 
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matériel as savage Africa and its wretched aborigines, or the still more 
debased descendants of Old Holland. The attempt was a bold, and a 
hazardous one—but it has been fully successful. We have rarely read a 
prosiustion of deeper interest—interest sustained from the first page to the 
ast. It has been conceived in a fine spirit; the several characters are 
ably painted ; arid those which are of the more sketchy character (such as 
a young vengeful, but grateful, son of the savage) are sketched by a 
master-hand. The wild sea, and the wilder land—where “ Nature, as at 
her birth,” revels in luxurious abundance—must have been passed over, 
again and again, by the enterprising traveller, who, in blending fiction with 
fact, has presented to us much useful and agreeable information of the most 
singular but most unknown of the four divisions of our globe. Our know- 
ledge of its scenes and circumstances is so entirely mixed up with the 
fearful and appalling stories of slavery and atrocities attendant upon the 
dealing in human flesh, that the tales of its wide plains, its thick forests, 
and its energetic and naturally graceful sons and daughters, have come upon 
us as things strikingly new, even in these times of book-making, when we 
had considered the whole world, material as well as immaterial, ransacked 
from beginning to end. In no one instance are we led to imagine the author 
as glossing over puerile or insignificant points to serve his purpose. If he 
has exaggerated, such exaggeration does not appear. In clothing the fierce 
savage in the garb of romance, he seems in no way to have overstepped the 
boundary of either pro riety or probability. He has made us deeply inte- 
rested for those “c¢ 8 a of the sun’ who are as yet indebted to civiliza- 
tion for no progress in the paths of refinement, but who remain, as 
they have been for centuries, the same as Nature made them. But 
although the main object of the writer has been to paint the “ land of 
the savage " and its wonderful creations, he has by no means confined him- 
self to it. Heisas much at home upon the ocean—and there are many 
scenes on ship-board equal to the best of the great sea-lord, the author of 
“The Spy.’ One in particular (in the first volume) we would point out— 
a mutiny on board the Ganges, headed by the hero of the novel, Paul La- 
roon, who here, as elsewhere, is the guardian spirit of the young and beau- 
tiful heroine, Bertha. If he subsequently quits her, somewhat incompre- 
hensibly, and out of keeping with his character, to join the standard of 
the chieftain Makanna, he makes her ample amends by the watchful care 
with which he afterwards tracks her footsteps when dangers throng around 
her—* the ladye of his love.” 

We trust we have said enough to induce all who love the wild and won- 
derful to peruse this work. They will find it, as one of amusement, second 
to none that have of late issued from the press; but they will not find its 
merits terminating in the fulfilment of this object. It abounds in deeply 
interesting descriptions of a land and a people too little known to civilized 
Europe, and, in especial, to Christian England. The author's mind is of a 
very high order—we augur for him great success. 


The Recess, or Autumnal Relaxation in the Highlands and Lowlands 
being the Home Circuit versus Foreign Travel. By Frederick 
Fag, Esq. 

We remember reading, towards the close of last autumn, in the news- 
papers, that more English travellers had been landed on the continent 


during the preceding summer than in any year during the peace. If John 
Bull Foul but make use of that common sense which it may be taken for 


granted he possesses, and consider the small share of pleasure he has had 
to compensate for the perpetual series of petty annoyance, imposition, 
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chicanery, and deceit, which marked his path, we will wager the beauty of 
England to a nut-shell that not one thousand of the seventy-five thousand 
who went upon excursions have returned with feelings sufficiently strong 
to induce them to essay their fortune a second time. Once departed from 
the hotel at Dover the scene changes, for even the continental spirit has 
contaminated a part of our countrymen; and the imposition begins when 
the traveller puts his foot on board the steamer. In every country the 
same results ensue, though the means employed may differ. The French- 
man wil] politely, nay elegantly, bow and compliment whilst he puts his 
hands deep into John’s pocket. The more prudent Englishman who, afraid 
to venture into France, will commence by Holland, finds himself subjected 
not only to be robbed, but it is done in the careless, indifferent tone that 
means, “ you have no resource, you must pay; whilst along the banks 
of the Rhine a race have sprung up whose origin is coeval with the exis- 
tence of steam-boats and English travellers. Travel further on, get into 
the regions of classic Italy, rich in records of antiquity, whose inhabitants 
once gave laws to the world, whose land abounds with oil and honey, what 
is met here but disgusting servility and hypocrisy, coupled with the fear of 
the brigand’s knife? And these are the delights that our aristocrats 
hasten in shoals to enjoy. Of the thousands who annually emigrate, how 
many have returned improved, how many have been benefitted by the 
sight of the gems of literature and art, of which they knew nothing before 
they went, and in their bird-of-passage trip, even if inclined, they had no 
time for studying? A book such as that of Frederick Fag, Esq., where 
reflection is combined with accurate observation, ought to achieve much 
in destroying the appetite for exotics which exists to so great an extent 
among our countrymen. 

The name of Fug is clearly a fiction,—a nom de guerre,—the style is ‘so 
exactly that of the author of ‘‘ Changes of Airs, or Pursuit of Health,” 
that little doubt can be entertained of the claims of both works to a com- 
mon parentage. The plan of the “ Northern Tour” is the same as the 
Italian. Description is almost wholly omitted, and reflection substituted. 
By this plan novelty and freshness have been attained, where, if the usual 
mode had been employed, nothing but a mere repetition of previous authors 
would have filled the pages of this volume. The avowed object of the 
work is laudable,—that of inducing people to travel for health and pleasure 
in their own country, rather than in foreign climes; and the author 
exemplifies and points out the numerous sources of excitement and conse- 
quent gratification which the various localities and objects of interest in our 
own isles present to the mind devoted to contemplation. A pleasant, though 
sometimes very keen, vein of satire, amounting even to cynicism, pervades 
its pages. The author halts on Westminster Bridge, and surveys the 
northern shore of the Thames, characterizes and philosophizes upon 
each structure as the eye wanders from edifice to edifice. The terse sen- 
tence on the Millbank Penitentiary will convey a notion of Frederick Fag's 
tone and manner :—* That,” says he, “ is a refuge for the profligate, where 
penitence weeps over sins, not because they are wicked, but because they 
are punishable,—on crimes, not because they were committed, but because 
they were detected.” 

Under the form of an allegory, the State Gailey, or Constitution Yacht, 
is examined. ‘The Jaw is characterized, and, as our author draws up his 
post horses some goodly half hour on the bridge, he indulges in a train of 
thought and reflection indicative of a vein of deep meditation and accurate 
knowledge of the world. Once on board the steamer, the bile collected by 
modern “Babylon is dissipated, and Fag indulges in a laughter-moving 
burlesque upon Campbell's “ Ode to the Ocean ;” and having occasionally 
indulged in a little turbulent ebullition of romantic delight, which gives 
new relish to the pungency of his humour, he thus speaks of Edinburgh ; 
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first, giving the similes to which the town has been likened by Sir Walter 
Scott and others :—- 

** Edinburgh, I would say, resembles two aged parents, surrounded by a fair 
and flourishing family of children and grand-children, The Castle and the High- 
street may represent the former,—the New Town and southern district, the latter. 
The ancient pair are eyeing, with something like disdain, if not disgust, the 
foppery, the finery, the foolery, and the fashions of their effeminate offspring :— 
while the young folks can scarcely conceal their contempt for the narrow prejudices 
of the wynds, the barbaric hauteur of the Castle, and the antiquated style of the 
Canongate. The frowning battlements of that fortress on the rock, sigh to every 
breeze over their fallen greatness, and their country’s degeneracy—so rarely do 
their portals open to receive a captive prince or a lawless usurper! Even that 
awful symbol of our holy religion in the midst of the city, now seldom exhibits, 
within its sacred precincts, the animating spectacle of a patriot beheaded, a chieftain 
hanged, or a witch incinerated. In the royal palace itself, a crowned or uncrowned 
head may repose on its pillow with safety, if not with contentment—a queen may 
now be regaled with a conversazione or a sonato, without having her supper sea- 
soned by a murder, or her Paganini slaughtered by a royal butcher.” 

The tourist ge rs his route through the most interesting tracts of the 
Highlands and Islands, gratifying the eccentricity of his humour by a 
train of poignant satire and biting wit. The scenery, manners, and 
characters of the country and inhabitants are sketched with no incon- 
siderable power ; our northern neighbours have as much reason to relish 
the criticisms of a modern as of a departed Johnson. 


Tales of Private Life. 1 vol. By Miss Stickney. 


Miss Stickney is one who looks upon human nature as people look upon 
an eclipse ; least the vision should be too bright (which, nevertheless, she is 
anxious to see correctly) she smokes the glass through which she peeps, 
and thus continues susceptible of all that is going on, without being at all 
sensible of the brightness, which is the glory of all. 

She resembles Hogarth more than Wilkie; and thinks more favourably 
of justice than she does of mercy. She would pull a rose for the sake of 
eradicating its thorns, rather than inhaling its perfume. Her eye is micro- 
scopic, with a difference—she would exaggerate a thread of cambric, not 
magnify the beauties of a diamond beetle. 

Yet, with this—we had almost written unamiable—certainly unfeminine 
propensity, there are few whom we respect more highly than this clear- 
minded and intelligent woman. Her object is truth; and though a stern 
and bitter monitor, there are few who would not mb “had such a person 
been the friend of my early days, how much misery should I have escaped !" 
Her knowledge of human nature is astonishing, and though the key she 
applies to unlock its mysteries, instead of being oiled, has been suffered to 
corrode, it is nevertheless the right key, and turned by a powerful hand. 
She offers some apologies for her former work, in her preface to the pre- 
sent ; which, like everything she writes, is full of intellect. Though we 
differ from her in some of her harsher judgments, yet, on the whole, we are 
more than satisfied. There are certainly not more than three writers whose 
works we would present uncut to a young lady: Miss Stickney is one, and 
so correct, so dignified, so upright, is she in all things, that we look unto 
her as one of the pillars of female intellect and honour which support our 
moral world. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and 
Furniture, with upwards of 2000 wood engravings. 


In every age the private dwellings of the inhabitants of any given coun- 
try may be taken as a tolerably fair criterion for ascertaining the state of 
civilization which it has attained. In the ruder and more barbarous ages, 
men dwelt in log huts or tents, and the only signs discoverable of architec- 
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tural taste were displayed in the temples for religious worship and other 
public buildings. As civilization advanced, the private dwellings of the 
wealthy became more and more splendid, till, in the high and palmy days 
of Rome, the villas of her patricians realised the wildest dreams of oriental 
fiction. Still magnificence was aimed at rather than convenience; and 
there was little in the Roman villas to excite the envy of the wealthy of the 

resent day. In the barbarous ages which succeeded the overthrow of 

ome, immense banqueting halls, and castles with walls of surprising 
thickness, seem to have been only thought desirable; and, from the speci- 
mens yet remaining, we can form no very favourable idea of the domestic 
comforts of our ancestors. With the extension of commerce, however, new 
wants arose, and wealth readily supplied the means of satisfying them ; 
till by slow degrees the massive castle softened down into the comforts and 
conveniences of the modern villa. 

The work now before us was igen in monthly numbers, and was 
noticed by us as it appeared; it has now, however, assumed the form of 
an immensely thick octavo volume; the lithographic engravings have been 
executed in wood, and the whole appears to have undergone a careful re- 
vision, as we observe that some little mistakes as to references, &c., have 
been corrected. In turning over the volume, we have been particularly pleased 
with the Designs for Villas, the elegance and convenience of which not 
only seem adapted to supply all our wants, but even to teach us new one 
that we never before imagined. The appendages are particularly well-con- 
trived and elegant, and the hints on laying out grounds highly useful, es- 
fear | as coming from Mr. Loudon, whose experience in laying out 
grounds gives his authority double weight. The following observations 
appear to us worth extracting :— 

“ We do not object to a wire fence in front of the house, in the case of cottages 
and cottage villas, where the house, from its smaller dimensions and picturesque 
low form, blends with the scenery, without the necessity of architectural appendages. 
In the case of all villas of any magnitude, however, we consider the architectural 
accompaniments of terrace walls, gateways, alcoves, stone seats, steps, pedestals, 
urns, and other mural and sculptural ornaments, essentially requisite to prevent the 
incongruity so ably exposed by Mr. Hope, of ‘ launching from the threshold of 
the symmetric mansion, in the most abrupt manner, into a scene wholly composed 
of the most unsymmetric and desultory forms of mere nature.’ ‘ These forms,’ 
he adds, “ are totally out of character with those of the mansion, whatever may be 
its style of architecture and furnishing.’ With him, we desire to surround the 
house with a garden, into which ‘ the cluster of highly adorned and sheltered 
apartments that compose the mansion may, in the first instance, shoot out, as it 
were, into certain more or less extended ramifications of arcades, porticoes, terraces, 
parterres, treillages, avenues, and other such still splendid embellishments of art, 
calculated, by their architectural and measured forms, at once to offer a striking 
and varied contrast with, and a dignified and comfortable transition to, the undulat- 
ing and rural features of the more extended, distant, and exposed boundaries ; be- 
fore, in the second instance, through another link, and a still farther continuance 
of the same gradation of lines and forms, the limits of the private demesne are made, 
in their turn, by means of their less artificial and more desultory appearance, (in- 
creasing with their distance from the house,) to blend equally harmoniously with 
the still ruder outlines of the property of the public at large.’ “—p. 771. 

The wood cuts are very beautifully executed, and those especially of 
the scenery of Alton Towers would do credit to the taste of any artist of 
any age. 


The Young Seer; or, Early Searches into Futurity. By Elizabeth 
Frances Dagley. 


Addison has a pretty fiction, in which he represents Truth calling in the 
aid of Fiction, to give those lessons which, without such aid, would have 
been unattractive, and therefore unprofitable. To instruct by events whose 
consequences are made obvious to the juvenile capacity is the laudable aim 
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of farratives like the present. The fault peculiarly pointed out in the 
elever and amusing volume now before us, is that desire of prying ito 
futurity which, even in the present day, is such a common error. The 
author well observes that “ There is, in the human mind, a strong craving 
towards the knowledge of things hidden—an instinctive impulse to pierce 
the confines of the invisible world. This is doubtless an innate principle, 
and assuredly a strotig proof of the immortal spirit within us; but it be- 
comes impious when we would snatch the forbidden fruit,” She also adds, 
“The circumstance which leads to the catastrophe in the following little. 
tale was an acttial fact.’’ The influence acquired by a designing person 
over an imagination whose weakness is the result of early excitement 1s 
forcibly shown in these pages. Young people who feel the silly wish of 
having their fortunes told had better read it in these pages. Among the 
dramatis persone is a Mrs. Spencer, whose easy temper, and yet evegrante, 
is sketched with all the truth of life. The volume is very neatly got up, 
with a new and pretty style of binding. 


Cases illustrating and confirming the Remedial Power of the Inhalation 
of Iodine and Conium in Tubercular Consumption, and various dis- 
ordered states of the Lungs and Air-passages. By Sir Charles 
Scudamore, M.D. F.R.S. 


Consumption is so prevalent in this climate, and so invariably fatal 
under all hitherto tried methods of treatment, that we willingly listen to 
any proposal that bears upon the face of it a fair promise of rendering 
it less the opprobrium medicorum than it has always been considered. 
Sir Charles Scudamore's plan of treatment is principally, though not 
entirely, that of inhaling the vapour arising from iodine and conium 
(hemlock) ; and though the inhaling medicated vapours and gases is no 
novelty in medicine, yet we think the combination of so active a principle 
as iodine with the sedative effects of hemlock, if they reach the surface of 
the ulcer in the lungs in an energetic state, may in some rare cases prove 
remedial. It is not vaunted, with all the parade of empiricism, as a specific, 
nor has the treatment of the patient ever been trusted entirely to its influ- 
ence; and the general result of the cases, which seem fairly reported, will 
warrant farther trial of its effects, in lessening the fatality of such an every- 
day disease as consumption. 

There is a sort of moral delusion among consumptive patients which 
prevents them from seeing any danger in their disease, and it may be literally 
said ofalmost all of them, that 


“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” 


and as it is the province of the medical practitioner to keep Hope alive to 
the last, as the best of all medicines, it would be equally vain and cruel to 
tell a consumptive person that he would not recover. Even if he were told 
so, so strong is the delusion that he would not believe it, but would pro- 
bably dismiss his medical attendant, sans ceremonie, and fly to Singe-ing 
Long, or some other quack who would promise him a cure, and fleece him 
to the last. | 

If the inhalation of medicated vapours has no other advantage than that 
of mitigating the severity of the cough, while it amuses the patient, and 
thus smooths the avenues of death, it is infinitely better to have recourse 
to it under proper medical direction, than to abandon a fellow-creature to 
the fangs and cajolery of ignorant, unprincipled, and torturing quacks, who 
are always seeking whom they can devour. 

The work is dedicated, by permission, to the King; and Sir Charles 
concludes his preface with these words:—“ It is not on selfish grounds 
that I advocate the practice—what concerns my reputation or advantage 
is personal and transient, and of little moment; what relates to science and 
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to the interest of mankind, is for all ages, and of inestimable importance.” 
This is not the language of a pretender to physic, but that of a candid and 
honest physician. 


Loudon’s Architectural Magazine, No. I.—(To be continued Monthly.) 


We have already noticed in terms of high commendation, Mr. Loudon’s 
“ Encyclopaedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and Furniture ;" 
and we have now before us another work by the same indefatigable author. 
The only fault of this Encyclopedia is, that, though it is cheap compared 
with the mass of valuable matter which it contains, its price is too 
high for the journeyman carpenter, or other mechanic to hope to obtain 
more than a passing glance at its pages. The “ Architectural Magazine ™ 
is not liable to the same objection ; the price is uncommonly cheap, and the 
decorations are of a superior description. It also embraces a still wider 
field than the Encyclopeedia, as it includes town houses and public build- 
ings; and we do not despair of seeing it work a complete reform in our 
English architecture, which has long been a mark of scorn and reproaeh 
to all the nations on the continent. We quote the following passage from 
the Introduction :— 


“ A taste for architecture, like that of any of the fine arts, is at once a source of 
enjoyment, and a mark of refinement. As buildings are more frequently occurring 
to the view than either pictures or statues, this enjoyment can be proportionately 
more frequently obtained ; and hence it would appear to be the more desirable for 
the possessor. It may farther be stated, that to understand and enjoy architecture 
does not depend nearly so much on what is called a natural taste, as does the enjoy- 
ment of pictures, statuary, or music. Architecture is more an art of reason than 
of imagination ; and there is hardly any great feature of beauty or deformity in a 
building, the propriety or absurdity of which could not be made obvious to the 
most ordinary understanding, even if the possessor of that understanding had paid 
very little attention previously to the subject. So much cannot be said of any of 
the other arts mentioned."’— Int. p. iii. 


Nine Years of an Actor’s Life. By Robert Dyer. 


“ All the world’s a stage,’ said Shakspeare, and an actor seems to consider 
the stage a world in which every one is interested. Mr. Dyer has ever been 
a gentlemanly, and, we believe, an honourable man, and from what we hear, 
we understand, an accomplished actor. He has had his “ ups and downs,” his 
barns and breaks, like others of the profession; and we sincerely wish that 
he and his “ five reasons,’ in the shape of children, were comfortably 
settled far—far from the chance of further care or disappointment. We have 
been much entertained by his adventures ; several of his anecdotes are both 
excellent and original. ‘The volume recalls many old favourites of the sock 
and buskin to our remembrance, and we cordially recommend it to all who 
love to hear of the strange vicissitudes of an actor's life. 


A Treatise on the Nature of Vision, Formation of the Eye and Causes 
of Imperfect Vision, with rules for the application of artificial assist- 
ance and observations on the danger arising from the use of improper 
glasses. By Alexander Alexander. Optician. 


This little brochure is the production of a scientific optician, and gives an 
accurate account of the optical structure of the human eye; the derange- 
ments which it is subject to by increasing years and the other impertec- 
tions of vision, which it is the province of the optician to relieve or remedy. 
It is fairly written, and is evidently the work of a philosophical mind, and 
if we may judge from the list of subscribers, which includes the names of 
Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Farre, Mr. Travers, and a host of other surgeons ; the 
author is well known to the professional world, and far removed from the 
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ordinary class of Shop-ticians which we meet with in almost every street. 
Tf our editorial vision were imperfect, we know not where we could apply 
with more confidence for an adjustment of our focal distances, than to the 
author of the above work. 


Vergleichendes Etymologisches Wérterbuch der Gothisch-Teutonischen 
Mundarten, &c.—A Comparative Etymological Dictionary of the 
Gothic-Teutonic Dialect, &c. By Heinrich Meidinger. 


This book goes far towards supplying the want, long felt in the literary 
world, of a work which, within a moderate compass, should present the 
whole stock of words ever in use in that great stem of language, of which 
our own forms a distinguished branch. Of the languages com in this 
dictionary, five are dead, and five living. The former are the Meeso-Gothic, 
the old High German, (including the dialects of both the Franks and the 
Allemanni), the Anglo-Saxon, the old Saxon (or old Low-German), and the 
Icelandic ; and the latter, the modern Swedish, Danish, Netherlandish 
(Flemish and Dutch), English and High-German. But, in many instances, 
roots of other ancient and modern languages have been added, to point out 
a common origin. 

By this arrangement, the principal point of view, that of Msplaying the 
wealthy stores of the Teutonic stem, is never lost sight of, and the mind not 
distracted by being confusedly referred from one language to another; 
while, at the same time, the general relation among the languages of both 
Europe and Asia is kept before our eye. An interesting account of the 
sources from which the dictionary has been compiled is given at the begin- 
ning of the work ; and it will gratify the English reader to find, that al- 
though comparatively little is now doing among us in the vast and inte- 
resting field of northern philology, the author acknowledges himself greatly 
indebted to English and Scotch research for a great portion of his inform- 
ation. 

His treatise on the use and interchange of letters among the Teutonic 
nations is too brief to be perfectly intelligible to those who are unacquainted 
with the theory established by J. Grimm, in his celebrated grammar of the 
Teutonic languages. Indeed, the work, as it is, can hardly be studied with 
advantage, except as an appendix to that grammar, which teaches the ana- 
lysis of the words given here in their concrete form. It is for the rest a 
great merit of the book, that the author has contented himself to place the 
words of the different languages seemingly of one root, and approaching in 
their signification, under one head, instead of pursuing the ignis fatuus of 
etymological inquiry. An index to the English words at the end of the 
book is a useful addition; and a table of contents of Grimm's celebrated 
grammar will be gladly received by all who are possessed of this interest- 
ing work. 


The Frolics of Puck. 3 vols. 


A work worthy its title—full of amusing incident and fantastic adventures 
it has also the merit of painting and recording all sorts of old English cus- 
toms and superstitions. Puck is banished from Fairy-land till he discovers 
what women like best ; of course, the old satire is revived, that their liking 
is for their own will. Very true, we dare say; but pray is that taste con- 
fined to the gentler sex? We have some suspicion that gentlemen like 
it too. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


A complete Translation of Cuvier’s great 
work, The Researches on Fossil Bones, has 
been undertaken. The work will be translated 
from the copious and complete Edition now in 
the course of publication at Paris, under the 
immediate superintendence of M. F. Cuvier, 
the brother of the illustrious author, who has 
materially enriched this Edition by Notes 
which were collected by Cuvier himself in his 
lifetime. 

A work is preparing for publication under 
the denomination of State Trials; or, a Col- 
lection of the most interesting Trials from the 
Era of 1688 to the Special Commission in 1831. 
Reviewed and Lilustrated by William Charies 
Townsend, Esq., A.M., Recorder of Maccles- 
feld. 

An Address to the Nobility and Landed 
Proprietors of Great Britain and Ireland, on 
the Distressed State of the Agricultural Popu- 
lation, and the Baneful Effects of Absenteeism, 
is in the press. 

Analysis of the Defective State of Turnpike 
Roads and Turnpike Securities ; with Sugges- 
tions for their Improvement. By Francis 
Philips, Esq. 

Necessity of a Commutation of Tithes, and 
the Means of rendering the Soil of the British 
Tslands capable of abundantly supporting twice 
the amount of their present Population. By 
T. A. Knight, Esq., President of the Horticul- 
tural Society of London. In the press. 

A Popular Introduction tothe Modern Clas- 
sification of Insects is preparing for publica- 
tion. By J. O. Westwood, F.L.S., &c. 

A little work, entitled The Duties of Man- 
kind, by Silvio Pellico, author of the “ Ten 
Years’ Imprisonment,” is now in the press. 
1t will be accompanied by numerous additions 
to the “ Ten Years’ Imprisonment,” and Bio- 
graphical Notices of the writer, by his fellow- 
captive, Maroncelli. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 

A Series of Lives of Celebrated Naturalists 
has been a considerable time in preparation 
for the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. The first 
volume will speedily appear, containing Lives 
of Eminent Zoologists, with an Introductory 
View of the Study of Natural History and the 
Progress of Zoology. 

Wesleyan Takings; or, Sketches of Minis- 
terial Character; containing Notices of a Se- 
ries of eminent Preachers, with Remarks on 
their distinctive Peculiarities and Excellences; 
the whole designed to furnish Usefu! Hints to 
Young Ministers, is just ready for the press. 

Sixteen Discour#es on the Liturgical Ser- 
vices of the Church of England, by the Rey. 
Thomas Bowdler, M.A., are just ready. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 
LIL. 

The Royal Mariner, and other Poems, by 
C. D. Sillery, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
The History of the Twelve Great Livery 


Companies of London, by W. Herbert, Vol. I. 
Svo. lds. 

Helen, a Tale, by Maria Edgeworth, 3 vols. 
post 8yo. li. lls. 6d. 

Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau, by 
an Old Men, 8vo. 12s. 

Journal of a West India Proprietor, by the 
late M. G. Lewis, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Excursions in Norway, by John Barrow, 
jun., post Svo, 128. 

Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History, Se- 
cond Series, with Extracts from G. White's 
unpublished Papers, 8¥o, 10s. 6d. 

The Life of General Sir John Moore, by his 
brother, J.C. Moore, Esq., 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Mrs. Somerville on the Connexion of the 
Physical Sciences, }@ino. 7s. 6d. 

The Old Maiden’s Talisman, and other 
strange Tales, by the Author of “ Chartley,’’ 
3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 

The Naturalist’s Library, by Sir W. Jardine, 
Vol. [V.—Felinez, with 38 coloured Plates, 
fep. Svo. 6s. 

Allan Cunningham’s Edition of Burns's 
Works, Vol. II. 12mo. 5s. 

Excursions in the Holy Land, Egypt, Nubia, 
&c. by John Madox, Esq., 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

Imaginative Biography, by Sir E. Brydges, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

A Pedestrian Tour through France and 
Italy, by Dr. Weatherhead, (being a 2d Edition 
of the Philosophical Rambler,) 8vo, 12s. 

The Feathered Tribes of the British Islands, 
by Robert Mudie, with Coloured Plates, 2 vols. 
Svo. Ws. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening, new 
and improved Edition, Parts I. to 1V., vo. 
sewed, 2s. 6d. each. 

Sketches in Spain during 1829, 30, 31, and 
32, by Captain Cook, 2 vols. 8vo. 2\1s. 

The Hamiltons; or, the New Kra, by the 
Author of “ Mothers and Daughters,” 3 vols. 
post Svo. 1/. lis. 6d. 

Makanna; or, the Land of the Savage, 3 
vols. royal 12mo, 1/. lls. 6d. 

The Fulness of Time, by the Rev. W.M. 
Hetherington, Svo. 12s. 

History of the Revolution in England in 
1688, by the late Right Hon. Sir James Mack- 
intosh, 4to. 3/. 3s. 

Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 
First Series, 3d Edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 

The Seven Temptations, by Mary Howitt, 
12mo. 9s. 

Salvador, the Guerilla, by the Author of the 
* Castilian,” &c., 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lis. 6d. 

Jacobite Memoirs of the Rebellion of 1745, 
edited from the Manuscripts of the late Right 
Rev. Robert Forbes, by Robert Chambers, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Notes of a Tour in America, by Stephen 
Davis, 1Smo. 2s. 

The Animal Kingdom, by Baron Cuvier, 
Vol. XII,, containing the Mollusca and Ra- 
diata, by Griffith and Pidgeon, 8vo. 36s.; royal 
iy" lag ld4s.; coloured, 3/. 12s.; 4to. India, 
3i. 12s. 
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FINE ARTS. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tue Eleventh Exhibition of the Society of British Artists was opened to 
{he public on the 24th. At so late a period of the month, it is impossible 
for us to render justice to an Institution which advances very strong a 
upon the patronage of all who desire the prosperity of the fine arts in Eng- 
land, We shall therefore postpone our notice until next month. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Engravings fromm thé Works of Henry Liverseége. Part VIII. 


We have had many opportunities of noticing and recommending this valu- 
able and interesting collection of prints, from the works of Liverseege. The 
artist was unhappily removed from among us long before Time had perfected 
Genius ; but he has left to the world ample proofs that his mind was of the 
highest order, and that he was second to none in an accurate conception 
and knowledge of his art. Part VIII. contains the Orphan, Friar Tuck, 
and the Falconer :—they are fine specimens of mezzotinto engraving. 


Engravings from the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Parts III. and IV. 


This work, when completed, will be one of the most valuable of modern 
times—containing, as it does, copies of the more beautiful of the productions 
of the great British painter. The numbers are issued at a rate of exceed- 
ing cheapness, and are, for the most part, engraved by Mr. 8. W. Reynolds 
with considerable skill and accuracy. 


The Pedlar. Painted by David Wilkie; Engraved by James Stewart. 


There is no mistaking Wilkie; the magic touch of a master, who has 
deeply studied nature as well as art, is manifest in all he does. Here we 
have one of his happiest scenes—a cottage, in which the pedlar, with his 
box of finery, is tempting the lasses, and bargaining with the aged dames ; 
while the paymaster sits doggedly by the window, “ counting the cost,” 
making up his mind to the inevitable results of the controversy going on 
around him. Mr. Stewart has performed his part in a very satisfacto 
manner. If, as an engraving, it may not rank with those of Raimbac 
and Burnet, it is still a creditable performance, and by no means unworthy 
of the subject or the painter. 


Hide and Seek. Painted and Engraved by James Stewart. 


Here the same artist is both painter and parecer and in either capa- 
city he has done well. A group of cottage children are merrily at play. 





THE DRAMA. 


During the last month the Minister and the Mercer has continued to be 
performed at Drury-lane, and the Revolt of the Harem at Covent-garden. 
They still draw respectable audiences. 

At the minor theatres there has been nothing new, unless it is new that, 
in Passion week, Yates, not having the fear of the Bishop of London before 
his eyes, has continued to give his entertaining monologue performance, and 
Mrs. Yates her delineations of the passions. Most of the other theatres 
have delivered their cages | speech, but we must content ourselves with 
= our readers with the smart and clever farewell of Madame 

estris :-— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen—For the first time this season, because for the 
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last, I appear before you with reluctance. To report its result is to repeat 
the sentence just now on everybody's lips. ‘ We have had an extraordi- 
nary season. Our dramatic plants, nourished by the sunshine of your 
smiles, and defended against all rude attacks by your uplifted and applaud- 
ing hands, have budded, blossomed, and ripened. For the fruits 1 come 
sincerely and gratefully to thank you. Yet it is only the surplus fruits, 
which I, as farmer of this estate, enjoy. The bulk of them has gone to 
support and reward those whose talents have often amused and (may I 
add?) sometimes instructed you! The acknowledgments, therefore, of 
my fellow-labourers it is also my pleasing duty to offer you. If I do not 
speak for our authors, it is because I consider it more their business to 
make speeches for me; but that they owe you a double debt of gratitude 
cannot be denied, for each of them must own that in adding to his com- 
fort you have contributed to his peace. Though I now speak in prose J 
hope to avoid being prosy. It is more my habit to address you in numbers, 
and in numbers, I am proud to say, it is your habit to listen tome. Upon 
those numbers I must now close my doors. I believe you wish them kept 
open; and if my will were the law, be assured that my will should be in 
your favour. Yes, ladies and gentlemen, there should be found a grateful 
clause in it, whereby, in humble imitation of great Julius Cesar, | would 
give you all my seats, my Paphian arbours, and new-painted orchards on this 
side Wych-street, to you and your heirs, the whole year round to come 
abroad and recreate yourselves. There is a Cas——a manager for you. 
I am already busy for you for next season. To mention names were to 
destroy the charm of mystery; but this I will disclose to you in strict con- 
fidence, that I have succeeded, at an enormous expense, in engaging— 
Madame Vestris. With renewed thanks, ladies and gentlemen, and with 
best wishes for your intermediate happiness (intermediate I mean as to 
time, not as to quality), I have the honour, until next October, most re- 
spectfully to drop my curtain and my courtesy.” 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of this Society a paper was read giving an account of « 
tour in the Himalaya mountains by Captain Johnson, H. E. I. Co.'s service. 
Having formed a party of two of the officers of his regiment, Captain 
Johnson left Cawnpore on the evening of the Ist of April, 1827; and, after 
a journey in palankeens of about three hundred and fifty miles, arrived at 
Hurdwar during the period of the great fair held there at that period of the 
year. Hurdwar is at the foot of the first range of hills met with on 
approaching the great central chains; and here the union of the Bage- 
ruttee and the Alacnunda, called the Ganga, or the river, finds its way 
through the mountains from the valley of Deyrah into the plains. The 
spot where the water first rushes from the mountains is peculiarly sacred ; 
and the assembling of persons from the most remote parts of India, to 
perform those ablutions which their religion requires, led ultimately to the 
institution of a fair or mercantile meeting. The /akeers, who make 
Hurdwar their abiding place, have generally caves hollowed out in the rock 
above the pass, and accessible only by means of ladders. Some {ew reside 
in the temples. Captain Johnson considers Raper's estimate of the visitors 
at Hurdwar, one year with another, at two millions of souls, as being rather 
below than above the true average. Our traveller took the opportunity of 
a short stay at Hurdwar to visit Kunkul, a neighbouring collection of 
sacred buildings of the Hindoos. There were pagodas and deotas of all 
sizes and shapes; some of them the handsomest specimens of Hindoo 
architecture which he had seen, only much defaced by the uncouth figures 








of their mythology, painted on the outside in glaring colours, and with an 
utter disregard of proportion, and ignorance of perspective. The total 
want of observation of a native artist cannot be more strongly exemplified 
than in the representation of the Tenth Avatar, where Vishnu, like our 
Death in:the Revelation, is expected to appear mounted on a white horse: 
the horse is invariably represented at a trot, either with both the off or 
both the near feet raised at the same time; which pager go of motion 
belongs to the camel, but not to the horse. The valley of Deyrah, which 
the author entered by the pass of Hurdwar, varies from twelve to fifteen 
miles in breadth, and may be about seventy miles in length, extending in 
a nearly east and west direction to the foot of the second range of hills, 
The entrance to the valley was peculiarly beautiful, with a most luxuriant 
and almost virgin vegetation. In the tree-jungle the creepers attain a very 
great size, spreading from tree to tree, matting the whole together, and 
rendering it impenetrable even to an elephant. The Dhoon from this 
reason is unhealthy, except in the neighbourhood of Deyrah, where the 
jungle has been burned for several miles around. The valley is otherwise 
cool, and watered by numerous rivulets abounding in fish resembling 
trout ; and the jungle swarms with all kinds of game, from the tiger to the 
quail. The character of the trees, and the scenery generally, resembled 
very much that of our own latitude; and the illusion was only destroyed 
by occasional glimpses of the snowy range, and the appearance of black 
partridges and of jungle-cocks. The snowy peaks of the Himma-leh had 
an extraordinary appearance, the acclivities of the mountains being con- 
cealed by the clouds, and the loftiest points starting from the blue sky 
above. Capt. Johnson and his party proceeded as far as Nako, an 
eminence about nineteen thousand feet above the level of the sea; thence 
to Changree Sang, by which they conceived they could easily enter the 
Chinese territory ; but the peremptory instructions given by Lord Amherst 
forbade their approaching it; consequently they returned in the end of 
August. 

A communication has been recently read, entitled, Extracts from Obser- 
vations on New Zealand, by Lieutenant M‘Donnell, R.N., who resided four 
years in that country. The author says that the government of New Zea- 
land approaches nearest to the feudal system. Landed, and even personal 
property, is held by hereditary tenure, which it would be imprudent to 
disturb. He deprecates in no measured terms the cruelties perpetrated by 
the English on the unoffending inhabitants, whom he characterizes as 
naturally of a bold and daring character, and peaceably disposed to the 
whites. An instance of great bravery is related:—A chief had been sur- 

rised and taken prisoner, with his wife and family, and part of his tribe. 

e begged hard to take leave of his wite and children before he was put 
to denth. After some debate his request was granted; the meeting was 
tender and affecting in the extreme. He knew that he must die; but the 
idea that his wife and children would become slaves appeared to absorb his 
every faculty, and wring his very soul. His fate was sealed, and escape 
utterly impossible. He embraced his wife and children for the last time— 
stabbed her and them almost in a moment—then smiled in derision on his 
enemies, as he exultingly told them, “ My wife and my children are free!’ 
Stratagem and cunning, however, are the weapons chiefly used in their 
wars with each other. The author, in glowing language, lauds the climate 
of New Zealand ; its soil is highly productive, and its rivers and creeks 
swarm with many varieties of excellent fish. Of the phormium, or New 
Zealand flax, lately introduced as an article of trade into this country, 
Lieutenant M‘Donnell says, that the plant grows in wild luxuriance 
throughout the three islands of New Zealand. It is indigenous to the 
country, and perennial, the leaves averaging from six to ten feet in length. 
The piant throws an abundance of seed. With attention to the cutting of 
the flax in the proper season, and common care paid to its cultivation, he 
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feels convinced of its superiority over that of Russia and Manilla; it pos- 
sesses all the flexibility of the former, and is free from the wiry brittleness 
of the latter. Thousands of tons of this valuable article of commerce may 
be shipped annually from New Zealand tothe mother country ; indeed the 
whole of Europe might be supplied with ease from the same quarter. Fair 
gis , it apse has not generally been given to the flax sent home wid 

rag n many instances the plant has not been cut in the proper sea- 
son—a vey material point; for then the flax is coarse and wiry, the fibres 
ragged and not easily cleaned, the staple is short, and the colour foxey. 
Other causes that haye operated to render this flax objectionable at home 
are, the twisting of the staple in packing, which prevents the flax froni 
hackling freely, not packing it thoroughly dry, and allowing the pressure 
ofthe screw to be on the bend. Cut the plant at the right season (says 
the writer), let the flax be well dried, carefully packed in lengths, and 
screwed, then the superiority of the New Zealand hemp over that of 
age will be manifest, and those prejudices that once existed will vanish 
or ever. 

SOCIBTY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Mr. Kempe exhibited some drawings by Mr. Swaine, jun., of ancient 
stained glass in the Jerusalem chamber at Westminster, which he accom- 
panied by a deseriptive paper. The glass has evidently been removed from 
some other place to its present situation. The style of the drawings is of 
the time of Henry Ill., when the building of the abbey church of West- 
minster was commenced; but the Jerusalem chamber was built by Abbot 
Litlington between the years 1349 and 1356. After describing the form 
and architecture of thechamber, Mr. Kempe observed, that Fabian states 
that King Henry IV., while preparing for a crusade, on the faith of a pro- 
phecy that he would die at Jerusalem, was suddenly taken ill, and was 
carried to the Jerusalem chamber, and laid before a fire, and that he died in 
that room; thus indirectly verifying the prophecy. Fabian was followed 
in this account by Hollingshed, from whom Shakspeare has taken his scene 
of the death of Henry IV. Mr. Kempe then expressed a doubt whether 
Henry 1V. was in fact buried at Canterbury, as was supposed ; and quoted 
Peck s Desiderata Curiosa, which gives a MS. preserved in Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, in which the writer declares that he heard one Cle- 
ment Maidstone state, that he was on board the vessel which was convey- 
ing the king's body to Canterbury, when they were overtaken by a violent 
storm, which so alarmed the sailors, that they broke open the coffin, and 
took out the body, and threw it overboard, atter which there was a calm ; 
that they then closed up the coffin and put the pall aver it, and the empty 
case was buried with pomp in Canterbury Cathedral: and Mr. Kempe 
observed, that the superstitious dread of a corpse which sailors at all times 
have felt, gave some countenance to the story. As a sequel to this paper, 
on the subject of the burial of Henry 1V., the secretary observed, that in 
the month of August, 1832, that king's tomb in Canterbury Cathedral was 
privately opened by consent of the dean, in the presence of a few indivi- 
duals, in order to ascertain the truth or falsehood of the above story; and 
an account drawn up at the time, which he then read. From this it ap- 
pears, they first discovered a quantity of loose rubbish, in which they found 
a piece of leather, and a piece of cloth or stuff which they supposed to he 
part of the pall; on removing the rubbish they came to a rude chest of 
stout elm beards, from which a part was sawed off, and they found within 
a quantity of hay-bands wrapped round a case of lead as rudely constructed 
as the outer chest; and on cutting a small aperture in the lead, they saw 
the face of the corpse in a very perfect state: the skin was moist, and had 
the appearance of brown leather; the nose and its cartilage retained the 
proper form, but sunk on the admission ofthe air. The party haying satis- 
fied their curiosity, and settled the historical question, carefully closed up 
the coffins and the vault, and left the royal corpse to that repose in whic 
it had already Jain for above four centunes. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


The annual meeting has been held , at which the Secretary read the re- 
port of the Council of Management. The Council congratulated the meet- 
ing upon the improvements which had taken place in the state of the Uni- 
versity, and upon the fact that the number of students was such as, upon 
the reduced scale of expenditure, to enable the University to meet the annual 
ordinary expenses. Soon after the last general meeting the una- 
nimously proposed to the Council to guarantee to the University during this 
session an income of 3,181/. provided the ordinary expenditure were restrained 
within certain limits, by means of reductions which the professors pointed 
out. The Council accepted the offer of the professors—and although the 
increase in the income of the University rendered it unnecessary to resort to 
this guarantee, yet it was gratifying to the Council to meas oe roof of the 
liberality and zeal of the professors, and of their con in ultimate 
prosperity of the institution. The Council had the highest satisfaction in 
reporting the munificent donation of 1,000/. to the University, by an unknown 
friend, under the name of “ A Patriot.” This sum remained invested in 
the Exchequer bill presented to the University, and the Council were consi- 
dering the expediency of appropriating it in some way which would be use- 
ful to the University, and: serve to perpetuate the memory of the gift. A 
heavy expense had been ineurred by the necessity of providing additional 
accommodation for the school, the management of which was much impeded 
by the dispersion of the elasses in distant and inconvenient rooms. The 
hall and the rooms beneath it were now devoted to this part of the establish- 
ment, and the space thus provided was so ample as to afford accommodation 
not only for the present large number of boys attending the school, but also 
to admit of a considerable accession tothe number. In order to meet the ex- 
pense of flooring the hall, and fitting up that part of the building, and of 
some alterations required by the removal of the school (viz., 7394.) the ten 

roprietors who had already advanced 100/. each, agreed to receive only one- 
Pale of their loans for the present, leaving the remainder in the hands of the 
Council, without interest. The loan of 4,000/. upon mortgage was effected 
upon terms approved of by the proprietors at the special general meeting in 
August last; and all the debts of the University were discharged, with the 
exception of the moiety of the loan of 1,000/. already mentioned. The sub- 
scriptions entered into pursuant to the resolution of the last general meeting, 
amounted to the sum of 1732. in donations, and 180/. in annual subscriptions. 
The continuance of the latter for a few years might be necessary to meet the 
interest of the mortgage debt; but there was every reason to hope that the 
increase of the funds of the University, derived from students, would shortly 
be such, as to enable it not only to discharge the ordinary annual expenses 
of the institution, but also to keep down the interest of the debt, and to pro- 
vide a fund to accumulate for its liquidation. The pecuniary capital might 
be thus stated— 


% 





1487 shares paid. é . ° £148,700 
115 shares unpaid and due ° ‘ - 6,990 
Forfeited shares. . ‘ ° 800 
Subscriptions ° . . ‘ 180 
Donations ‘ : ° . 2.842 
Donation of “ A Patriot” ; ° e 1,000 
Donations to Ricardo Fund , , : 500 
Legacy of Mr,Clark  . : ° ; 45 
Making a total of cash received, or real capital, to the 

amount of . P . : £161,057 
The mortgage amounting to 4000/., and the school _———— 

debt to 500/., made a grand total of , 165,557 


The expenditure of the institution, from the commencement to the pre- 
sent time, might be stated thus— 
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Land . . ; ‘ : £30,000 
Buildings . . ° , ‘ 96,240 
Furniture and fixtures ; ; ° 3,526 
Philosophical and chemical apparatus ; : 3,413 
Museums : . : 6,706 
Expenses of Dispensary ° . ; 1,023 
Libraries . . . . 2,886 
Guarantees to Professors ° : ‘ 6,288 
‘Expenses of management . — ; ° 12,107 
House-carpenter’s stores : : . 243 
School and play ground ; : 1,556 
Invested in Government Securities : : 1,545 
Cash at banker's . . . 1,014 
Making a grand total of ; : £165,557 


It was gratifying to the Council to observe that, with one or two trivial 
a the reduced estimate of ordinary expenditure had been precisely 
verified. 

The following was |the statement of the number of students in the Uni- 
versity on the 22d of February, 1833, and on the same day, 1834 :— 

1833 1834 

Faculty of arts : ; 86. . 104 
— oflaw . ; oe GB 2. +. 38 
— of medicine : 288... 347 
Pupils in the junior school. 229 . . 284 

The number of pupils entered between the Ist of October, 1832, and the 
20th of February, 1833, was 250. The number entered in the correspond- 
ing period of this session was 318. The amount received for fees in 1833 
6158/.; and this session it was 7343/., leaving an increase of 11857. The 
diminution of the number of law-students might be attributed partly to the 
fact of the Professor of Jurisprudence having abstained from lecturing during 
this session, and partly to the establishment of lectures in the Inner Temple and 
at the Law Institution, the immediate neighbourhood of which places to the 
law offices had tended to withdraw students from the class of English law in 
the University. Professor Amos had given notice of his intention to retire 
at the end of the present session, and the Council were about to take steps to 
fill up the chair. The Council stated their opinion of the benefits accruing 
from the study of the law, and stated that they looked forward to the time 
when a complete school of law might be established, by filling the chair of 
civil law, and of instituting professorships of the law of real property, and of 
the doctrine and practice of courts of equity. After adverting to the profes- 
sorships of geography, arts of design, and mineralogy, it proceeded to state, 
with reference to the hospital, that the expenses of building, already incurred, 
amounted to 40172. The sum required to complete it was estimated at 2000/., 
and to furnish it 1000/., making, with the expenses of management, a total 
of 7556/. The subscriptions and donations, with Queen Caroline's Fund, 
amounted to 5183/., so that, there was required to complete the building, 
2,3971. This sum was so small compared with the object to be attained, that 
the Council did not doubt that the North London Hospital would be speedily 
opened, The establishment of the hospital would save to the University an 
annual sum of 150/. now expended in the Dispensary. The scheme of ma- 
nagement mentioned at the last meeting continued to answer the expecta- 
tions of the Council. The Council had taken means to bring the objections 
of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to their having a charter before 
the Privy Council, and they trusted that, before long, their just claims to a 
charter would be allowed. In the mean time, it was gratifying to the Coun- 
cil to mention that the United Associate Synod of Scottish Ministers, in 
September last, resolved, at the instance of the Presbytery of London, that 
the Synod would recognize attendance at this University the same as at the 
Scotch Universities. 











Proceedings of Societies—Varieties. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 


Great Lens in one Piece.—At a meeting of the Society of 
burgh, three splendid polyzonal lenses were exhibited by permission 
Commissioners of the Northern Light-houses. One of these was m 
Paris, another in London, and the third was received from Newcastle. 
diameter of the outer zone of two of these lenses is two feet six inches, and 
that of the London instrument is three feet. . Their focal distance is about 
three feet. A single Argand burner was placed in the focus of one of the 
lenses, but the effect was feeble, as this instrument requires a powerful light. 
By exposing it to the rays of the sun, it suddenly melts pieces of copper and 
other metals placed ih its focus. The Newcastle lens is made of one piece 
of highly polished glass. Buffon, nearly a century ago, first su the 
idea of a polyzonal burning-glass ; but the construction of this instrument 
has till now been considered beyond the skill of the artist, and the method 
of building them in separate pieces was afterwards suggested and practised 
both in this country and in France. Messrs. Cookson, however, the plate- 
glass makers of Newcastle, have at length triumphed over the difficulties 
which so long retarded the execution of Buffon's project. Mr. Stevenson, 
on the part of the Light house Board, only stipulated that the lenses which 
sw were employed to make should be built in the manner practised in 
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VARIETIES. 


Report of the Poor-Law Commission.—The Poor-law Commissioners have 
just Lary rigs a massy report, in which many new regulations are recom- 
mended for adoption ; and if their suggestions are followed, they consider 
it certain that “ the expenditure for the relief of the poor will, in a very 
short period, be reduced by more than one-third.’ This would give a relief 
to the country of nearly three millions a year. And when we call to mind 
the jobbing and mismanagement which pervade almost every part of our 
present system, and the vast diminution of expense which has followed the 
adoption of better rules for supporting the poor in other countries, and in 
some cases even in our own, we feel convinced that the Commissioners have 
not exaggerated the benefits likely to flow from the substitution of honest 
and discreet for fraudulent and foolish management. The recommendations 
of the Commissioners will be condemned by those who are utterly opposed 
to the system of compulsory relief for the poor in any shape. But the duty 
of the Commissioners was to inquire into the administration and operation 
of the poor-laws, and to suggest remedies for the evils which they found. 
Besides, the abolition of poor-laws in England, even supposing it were de- 
sirable, is, under present circumstances, scarcely practicable. It is therefore 
the part of wisdom to strive to alleviate what must always be an onerous tax. 
The Commissioners, with this view, appear to have adopted a sound principle 
on which to base their suggestions to the legislature and the public. They 
lay it down as a fundamental position, that in no case should the condition 
of the pauper be as eligible as that of an independent labourer of the lowest 
class. At present, it is notorious that, in many parishes, it is far preferable. 
The abolition of out-door relief; the employment of paupers in really use- 
ful work, instead of compelling them to carry baskets loaded with stones, 
and to dig holes only to fill them up again; the union of small parishes 
for the sake of maintaining their poor under one roof; the simplification of 
the laws of settlement ; and the abolition of the existing bastardy laws, the 
fruitful source of perjury and prostitution ;—all these are improvements 
which, if carried into effect, will assuredly tend greatly to produce the 
result foretold by the Commissioners. 

Capital Punishments.—The great diminution which has taken place in 
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it is but justice to those who, treading in the footste 


Varieties, 


the frequency of executions in the metropolis since the accession of the 
present Government to office is- sufficiently well known, The marked de- 
crease in the amount of those offences for which the punishment of death 
used to be lavishly inflicted, and for which it is now either totally abolished 
or rarely and reluctantly applied, is not, we believe, equally notorious ; and 


, 





of Romilly and 


Mackintosh, have endeavoured to bring the laws into harmony with the 
spirit of the age, to show that in so doing they have not sacrificed the security 
of the innocent from an ill-placed tenderness for the sufferings of the guilty. 

The following table, compiled from Parliamentary returns, will probably 
surprise those who imagine that severity is the only thing needful for the 
repression of crime :— 





LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 








Ist Period, 1827-28-29. fea Period, 1830-31-32. 





























CRIMES. 
Executed. | Committed, |' Executed. | Committed. 
Burglary and housebreaking . 19 311 3 288 
Coining ° , ° 4 18 none 12 
Forgery : ° . 8 50 none 61 
Horsestealing . : : 4 58 none 48 
Stealing in a dwelling-house , 5 213 l 192 
Sheepstealing . ° 2 22 l 17 
Total . ; : 42 672 5 618 








Here are six offences for which in the first three years 42 persons were 
executed, in the latter only 5 ; and, together with the diminished frequency 
of executions, the number of commitments has fallen from 672 to 618—a 


diminution of 54. 


The only crime which appears to have increased is 


forgery, and the increase is confined to London and Middlesex ; for we find, 
on referring to the criminal returns for England and Wales, that the num- 
ber of commitments for this offence has fallen from 213 in the first three 
years, when 15 persons were executed, to 180 in the three following, when it 


ceased to be visited with the capital penalty. 


The followin 
years 1770 an 


Total, 4337 men, 2853 women.— London Medical and Surgical Journal, 


is a list of suicides committed in London between the 
1830:—From poverty, 905 men, 511 women; domestic 
grief, 728 men, 524 women; reverse of fortune, 322 men, 283 women; 
drunkenness and misconduct, 287 men, 208 women; gambling, 155 men, 
141 women; dishonour and calumny, 125 men, 95 women; disappointed 
ambition, 122 men, 410 women; grief from love, 97 men, 157 women; 
envy and jealousy, 94 men, 53 women; wounded self-love, 53 men, 
53 women; remorse, 49 men, 37 women; fanaticism, 16 men, 1 woman; 
misanthropy, 3 men, 3 women; causes unknown, 1381 men, 377 women. 


Excise Duties.—It appears, by a parliamentary return respecting articles 


charged with excise duties, which was delivered yesterday, that the average 


quantity of hops on which duty was paid in the y 
1831, 1832, and 1833, was 27,991,502 Ibs.,: andt 

duty was paid in the year ending the 5th of January, 1834, was 32,747,310Ib., 
making an increase of 4,755,808 lb. The average quantity of malt on which 


duty was 


ears ending 5th of Jan., 
at the quantity on which 


paid in the same three years was 36,535,056 bushels; and the 


quantity on which a was paid in the year ending the 5th of January, 


1834, was 40,005.348 


ushels, making an increase of 3,470,292 bushels. 
The average quantity of tea on which duty was paid in the same three years, 


5 - ™ Variekes. 28) ; ; 639 
was 30,529,851 lb.; ‘and the quantity on which daty was paid in the year 


ending the 5th of J , 1834, was 31,829,075Ib., making an increase of 
1,229,224lb. | The average quantity of spirits on which duty was paid dur- 
ing the same three years, was 21,978,809 gallons; and the quantity on 
which duty was paid in the year aan the 5th of January, 1834, was 
21,840,719 gallons; so that the decrease has been 138,090 gallons. 


The Army Estimates for 1834-5 have been printed, and the result, “ 
compared with last year, is a reduction in the number of horses of 348, 
officers 3, of men 8148, with a saving of 194,931/, 10s. 1d., exclusive of 
India, The decrease, exclusive of India, is 299,]22/. 12s. 7d. 





Last year’s estimate was . .  £6,246,978 17 8 
This year’sis  . : : . 5,947,856 5 1 
Decrease. : £209,122 12 7 


_ Colonial Slavery.—The following curious document is an Analysis, just 

rinted for the Commons, of the petitions for the abolition of Colonial 
Slavery presented to that House during the last session; showing the 
number received from the various religious denominations, and the amount 


of A anal compared with the number of other petitions on the same 
subject :— 














Denominations. Petitions. Signatures, 
Baptists , , . ‘ 188 ... 26,287 
General . ‘ ; 13... 1,340 
Particular : : ‘ 49 ... 6,742 
Calvinistic Methodists . : 9 1,431 
Calvinistic Nonconformists 1 100 
Catholics : ‘ ‘ 5 333 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Chapels ° 4... 507 
Independents or Congregationalists 205 ... 26,080 
New Connection Methodists " 27 3,065 
New Connection General Baptists 1 80 
Old Independents, or Inghamites . 3 350 
Pedobaptists . : ; l 208 
Presbyterians . : : ° ll 2,527 
Primitive Methodists 5 13 1,770 . 
Protestant Dissenters , 235 26,776 
Protestant Evangelical Dissenters* I 84 
Relief Church Py» 3 1,016 
Society of Friends, or Qdakers 15 933 
Unitarians sha “yp 425 
United Associate Seceders 84 21,905 
United Christians 1 119 
Wesleyan Methodists 1,953 229,426 
, ‘ 2,826 - 352,404 
Other Petitions : 2,194 957,527 








Total ‘ 5,020 1,309,931 


Wool and Woollens.—The total number of pounds of sheep and lambs’ 
wool imported into the United Kingdom in 1832 was—foreign, 28,128,973 ; 
produce of the Isle of Man, 13,516. Quantity retained for home consump- 
tion, charged 1d. per Ib. duty, 23,619,901: ditto 4d., 1,571,328; ditto 6d. 
(red wool) 1,130; duty free, (produce of British possessions,) 2,473,991. 
Total retained for home consumption, 27,666,350. Total quantity re-ex- 
ported, 555,014. Quantity of foreign wool warehoused under bond Sth of 
January, 1833, 3,165,651. The total quantity of British wool and woollen 





* There are also two petitions from Protestant Evangelical Dissenters in Kelsoe ; 
one is classed with the United Associate Seceders, the other with the Relief Church, 
‘to which deriominations the petitioners state themselves otherwise to belong, ~ 
2n2 
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yarn exported from the United Kingdom in 1832 was, of the former, 
4,199,825lb.; of the latter, 2,204,464 lb. The exportation of British woollen 
manufactures in 1832 was as follows :—Cloths of ali sorts, 396,661 pieces ; 
napped countings, doffels, &c., 23,453 pieces ; kerseymeres, 49,984 pieces ; 
baizes, 34,874 pieces ; stuffs, woollen or worsted, 1,8000,714 pieces ; flannel, 
2,304,750 yards; blankets and ne 1,681,840 yards; carpets and 
carpeting, 690,042 yards: woollens mixed with cotton, 1,334,072 yards; 
stockings, woollen or worsted, 152,810 dozen pairs. Sundries, viz. hosiery, 
» coverlids, tapes and sma!! wares, 55,443/. 1s. 8d. value. Declared 
value of British woollen manufactures exported, 5,244,478/. 10s. 10d. 


Sion Library.—The state and possible usefulness of this curious and in- 
teresting library have, we observe, attracted the attention of the municipal 
commissioners in London. We trust that some benefit to the public may 
be the result; for though the character of the works here collected is of a 
most valuable description, we will venture to say that hardly one literary 
man in fifty ever entered within the walls, and that many of its near 
neighbours are not aware of its existence. 


The Gresham Institution has also been alluded to by the commissioners : 
in this, too, there is vast room for improvement. By the will of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, an estate was left in trust to the corporation and the Mercers’ 
Company, for the delivery of certain lectures on civil law, astronomy, music, 
divinity, geometry, and other subjects; and’ for awhile these were given 
by the ablest men, consistently with the intentions of the founder; but now 
are almost a mere sinecure. 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


France.—The “ Instituteur,” a journal of primary instruction, presents the 
following general results of elementary instruction in the departments :—The 
number of children of both sexes who learn to read is nearly 2,000,000; 
but almost half the communes of France refuse to tax themselves volun- 
tarily to assist the Government in spreading the blessings of popular in- 


struction. 
Number of Schools. 





Elementary Primary ° - 35,007 

Superior Primary : . ; 373 

. Private . ‘ . J 9,092 
Total . . 44,472 

Number of Pupils who attend the Schools. 

Boys . ° ‘ « 1,175,248 

Girls . . . 731,773 

Total . - 1,907,021 


Total expense of primary instruction, 10,162,706f. 19c.; portion of this ex- 
pense paid by the communes, 7,693,793f. 50c.; ditto by the departments, 
2,054,051f. 4lc.; by the state (difference at its charge) 405,841f. 30c. 
Number of communes taxed ex officio, 19,032. Amount of the taxes, 
1,994,319f. 60c. 


Among the archives of the city of Montpellier there has recently been 
discovered a parchment MS. which is attributed to the illustrious Petrarch. 
It contains several poems in the Provengal language, in which the names of 
Laura and Vaucluse frequently occur.—It is known that Petrarch studied 
jurisprudence at Montpellier, and that, owing to his dislike of the law, he 
quitted Montpellier to devote himself exclusively to poetry. In the manu- 
script poems just discovered, Petrarch frequently complains, that his father, 
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being bent on making him a lawyer, burned a Virgil which he used to read 
by stealth. The manuscript in question was discovered in a lumber-room. 

Antiquities in France—Some interesting researches are in progress at 
Arles, in France. The interior of the celebrated amphitheatre there has 
been dug up, and many discoveries have been made which will prove of 
interest to the antiquary. Considerable curiosity has been excited by the 
researches made upon the site of the theatre itself: as many objects of art 
were Semerly Send there, the researches are looked to with avidity. It is 
well known that the Venus of Arles was dug up in 1648, The authorities of 
Arles offered it to Louis XIV., by whose order it was placed in the gallery 
at Versailles. The recent researches have led to the discovery of a beau- 
tiful head of Diana, which is a splendid Grecian model, and of a marble 
equal to the 7, oy Belvedere. A statue of Silenus has also been found. A 
beautiful head has likewise been dug up, of such dimensions as to lead to the 
idea that it belongs to a statue of 10 feet high; and a votive altar of most 
exquisite finish, in an excellent state of preservation. 


The following is a summary of the literary works published in France 
during the year 1833:—Poems, songs, and other writings in verse, 275; 
the sciences, medicine, law, natural aateey, and political and private eco- 
nomy, 532; romances, tales, translations from foreign romances and novels, 
fabulous chronicles, and other similar works of imagination, 355; general 
and local history, and historical fragments, 213; philosophy, metaphysics, 
morals, and theories, 102 ; fine arts and travels, 170; theology and mys- 
tical history, 235; plays and dramas ed and not represented, 179; 
foreign works in the Greek, Latin, German, Polish, Hebrew, Spanish, 
English, Italian, Portuguese, and Oriental languages, and in patois or pro- 
vincial dialects, 604; pamphlets, pleadings, speeches, and other minor 
publications, which from their nature cannot be specifically classed, 4346— 
making a total] of 7011. 





AGRICULTURE. 


Every act of the legislature having relation to agriculture becomes now, 
from the depressed condition of the owners and occupiers of the soil, of double 
and treble interest tothem. After the rejection of Mr, Hume's motion for 
an inquiry into the Corn Laws, which was defeated by a larger majority than 
was perhaps anticipated, the fate of Sir W. Ingilby’s, virtually for the repeal 
of the malt-tax, was the source of much anxious expectation. It was lost; 
but the debate which took place, though introduced in a manner fatal to 
the serious discussion of a question so momentous, and wholly unworthy of 
the subject, and the subsequent confirmation of the opinion of the House 
on Mr. Cobbett’s proposal, have excited the landed interest much more 
strongly. Meetings are held by hundreds (in more than one sense of the 
word) through the barley districts; and petition has, in many instances, 
been coupled with remonstrance. The arguments and admissions of Lord 
Althorp, in abandoning the house-tax, are, it must be confessed, of the 
very worst kind. He allows, first, that he does not consider the house- 
tax one which ought, on its own demerits, to be selected for repeal; and 
next, that he yields it to the agitators of the metropolis. The candour of 
this avowal is not equal to atone for its manifest imprudence and its want 
of sound principle. The consequence has been to increase incaleulably the 
discontent of the rural population, to originate associations, multiply peti- 
tions, and lower the estimation of the Government. pir 

A few words will, perhaps, set the dispute concerning the malt-tax in its 
true light. It is established by the statements exhibited by Mr, Mont- 
gomery Martin, in his work on the “ Taxation of the British Empire,” that 
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the consumption of malt has fluctuated as the duty has been lessened or 
increased: for instance, take the following periods :— aff seu 

. Bushels. ‘ Tax. 
From 1784 to 1801 . . 450,640,568 . . . « Is. to ls. 2d. per bushel. 
From 1614to 1831 =. =. «(392,980,830 . . . « 28. 7d, to 4s. 4d. ditto, 


Decreased consumption . 66,659,729 . Increase, 1s. 7d. to 3s. 2d. per bushel. 


Bushels. ° ; Bushels. 
17996 . i. pre Tax ae. | 6. bk ate Tax 





1797 . . . 30,923,419) Is. 53d. [1820 . . . BO,517,B1G| Qs. 7d. 
1798 . =.) | «426,963,454 per 1830 . . . 23,428,072 per 
1799 . . . &81,751,645/ bushel. | 1831 . . . 26,900,903) bushel. 


‘Total . . 117,780,526 Total . . 105,496,127 
Consumption of malt in frst period . . 117,780,526 bushels. 
Ditto ditto in second ditto - 105,946,127 ditto. 














Decreased consumption of malt . . . 11,834,399 ditto. 


When the increased population is taken into account, it will be perceived 
that the difference can hardly be accounted for by addiction to ardent spirits, 
or by decrease of earnings, but must be referred to the augmented impost 
upon the article. There can, then, be little doubt that the repeal of the 
duty would vastly increase the consumption of barley. It would improve 
the morals of the rural population, by enabling them to brew. their own 
beer, and thus spare them the temptation of the beer-house; and finally, 
(in the event of the extinction of the corn-laws, in which event alone can 
the repeal of the malt-tax be anticipated,) it might preclude the cultivation 
of the poorer soils being abandoned ;—one of the consequences mer p00 
by agriculturists, should any considerable reduction of the price of corn 
follow the introduction of free trade. Against these. positive benefits, no 
difficulty, merely fiscal, ought to be permitted to prevail, The malt-tax, 
instead of being amongst the best, appears to be amongst the worst of our 
imposts. But be this as it may, the array of town agrees country,—the 
one commanding the abolition of the corn-laws, the other the repeal of the 
taxes and rates affecting agriculture,—will, it is clear, very shortly diyide 
the kingdom into two antagonist parties, unless Ministers by somé train of 
measures adapted to enlarge the field of agricultural and manufacturing 
employment, appease the combatants, who are driven to the fiercest hostility 
by their suffering as well as by their losses. 

We need only refer to the second volume of the Reports of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to investigate the operation of the poor-laws, just put 
into circulation by Ministers, to demonstrate the appalling state of rural 
polity. A document of such deep, such terrific import was never before 
published by any government, of any age or any country. It not only 
proves that the ruin of the land, but the ruin of the rural population, has 
advanced to an extent which nothing but such voluminous and accurate 
details could render credible. Whole parishes are not only delivered over 
to waste because the entire produce is unequal to satisfy the poor's-rate, 
but it is shown that, even were the land partitioned out amongst the 
paupers in these + omer two years of allowance from adjoining parishes 
must be granted for their immediate support ; and even subsequently, the 
aged and infirm (the only real objects of parish relief) must be permanently 
maintained by their neighbourhood. The same results are anticipated, in 
many parts of the kingdom, to be inevitable in ten or twelve years. A 
‘great proportion of the rent of the kingdom has already been reduced one- 
half by the rates. Nor is this by any means the worst. The depr.vation 
is universal; the injury of the land from negligence or actual hostility on 
the of the labourers in employment, is estimated at a sum not inferior 
to the poor's-rate itself,—seven millions. The state of the husbandman 
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is gradually sinking, from partial employment and his indifferénce to work 

—to sum up all in a single sentence, the ruin of the owner and ity 
and the total depravation of the rural population, are so far . 

that the mind shudders at the r,and all but despairs of the A severe 4 
of redemption. We most earnestly recommend the of this volume 
to every man who can raise half-a-crown to buy it. It will convince the 
most sceptical that a new organization of the poor-laws is the one thing 
most needful to the country, most imperative upon the Government. Nor 


will it be less apparent that no cure can be successfully or safely begun or 
effected but by no area pt ey with the 
increasing numbers of the people. It is vain to talk of em when 


that increase is computed at one thousand per day. 

The transactions in the Corn Market, whether of London or the pro- 
vinces, are not ofa kind to remove the gloom which hangs over rural affairs, 
The continued depression of prices, of wheat especially, cannot be satisfac- 
torily accounted for, except by the necessity that compels the farmer to 
sell, and the occupation of his capital wd the merchant in stock, purchased 
long since forthe chance of a sale which has not yet arrived. It is caleu- 
lated that about two millions of money may be thus laid fast in 
wheat of inferior quality. The small quality released from bond in 1832 
and 1833 renders such appearances the more remarkable ; and from the full 
supplies in every market of the kingdom, com with the crop, there is 
but too much reason to suppose that the stock of English wheat must be 
greatly diminishing. Still the price continues depressed. Up to the 
middle of this month, from the beginning of the year, 65,244 quarters of 
wheat have arrived in the port of London, and 88,465 sacks of flour from 
our own coast. The depression of the last article is now very great, for as 
this is a season when flour begins to be soon perishable from its disposition 
to heat, the consumer buys only from hand to mouth. 

If the depression continue but a very short time, it is probable the price 
will not be more than from 43s. to 45s. per sack. The duty on wheat is 
now 338s. 8d. per quarter, indicating an average of 488, Barley is in less 
demand, and barely supports its price, for the supply has been large of late ; 
it ranges from 22s. (for chevali) to 36s. Malt is stationary, the inferior 
remaining nominal. Oats are dull, and cheaper, from 16s. (English) to 
23s. (Scotch potato.) Beans and boiling peas are also in small pte 
grey arid maple find ready sale. The prices of wheat in the foreign market 
are, almost without exception, falling. ' 

Nothing can have been more favourable for agricultural operations than 
the weather during the entire month; a great breadth of barley has been 
sown. The wheats are so forward, that, even in some of the coldest dis- 
tricts of England, the hoe has been set to work. The drop of lambs has 
been great, and the loss little or none; perhaps there never were so few 
deaths in proportion to the numbers. us Nature seems to favour and 
protect the first of arts; but, alas! to how little purpose, for all classes 
are expressing their bitterness and discontent in relation to this, the most 
necessary, i healthful, and not in any sense least interesting occupation 
of mankind! 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


Ornamental Forest Trees.—The Plane is one of the noblest ornaments 
of the forest. Nothing can equal the grandeur and magnificence of these 
trees when allowed sufficient space to assume their natural form. The 
Platanus Occidentalis is, perhaps, the largest tree in North America. Trees 
of this description have been known to attain the size of forty-seven feet 
in circumferenee. The Eastern Plane, Platanus Orientalis, is very much 
planted in the gardens of Persia and India. It was highly esteemed by the 
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ee ae used by them in forming avenues. Large trees 
of this species have a most magnificent appearance, sweeping the ground 
with their lower branches, and gradually tapering apucaiedal a i 
shape. The leaves of the eure are large and handsome, and the shade 
afforded by its wide-s ing branches is particular] = hae It de- 
rives its name from the Greek word platus, wide; pn | Pliny affirms that 
no tree defends us better from the heat of the sun. Miller tells us that the 
oriental plane was first planted in England by Lord Bacon. 

The Sycamore is often confounded with the plane-tree, especially in 
Scotland, but the two trees are essentially different. The shade thrown by 
the sycamore is not nearly so intense as that of the plane, and the leaves 
of the former, when fully expanded, exude a clammy juice which disfigures 
them, and attracts insects. The sycamore is, indeed, a species of maple, 
and if the trunk be pierced in spring or autumn, wine and even sugar may 
be made from the juice. The sycamore is a tall stately tree, and remark- 
ably hardy, as it will grow with a straight stem when exposed to the most 
violent winds, and even to the sea breeze. 

The Liquid amber is an exceedingly beautiful tree, and is very valuable 
im shubberies and other ornamental plantations, from the fine deep colour 
which its leaves assume in the autumn. The leaves have a fine fragrant 
smell, something like balsam of Tolu, and a fine guin distils from the bark, 
which the Indians chew asa preservative for their teeth. The tree grows to 
sixty or seventy feet high, and is of a very handsome shape; there is a very 
fine specimen of this tree at Woburn Farm, Surrey. 

The Salisburia has a handsome appearance in a shrubbery, and from 
the pale green, and fan shape of its leaves, it forms an agreeable variety 
when mixed with other trees. It is a native of Japan, but bears our 
winters well, though it has never produced fruit in this country. 


Plants which wili thrive in London.—The trees which will best endure a 
smoky atmosphere are the mulberry, the elder, the guelder-rose, the lilac, 
the sycamore, the elm, the plane-tree, the laburnum, and the Aucuba Ja- 
ponica. Of these the laburnum is the soonest injured; for, in the course 
of a few years, it generally becomes diseased. Privet and China roses 
rarely last above one season, particularly the roses, as they require abund- 
ance of clear, pure air. Ivy, of all kinds, Virginian creeper, and vines grow 
well, as do most kinds of bulbs, auriculas, carnations, gentiana acaulis, (a 
beautiful us ree ae dark purple flower,) and thrift. The two last are 
chiefly used for bordering walks, as they grow close to the ground in a 
compact mass. 


Orchideous Epiphytes.—These extraordinary plants are among the 
wonders of vegetable creation. Instead of taking root in the ground like 
other plants, they twist themselves round the branches of trees, from which 
their long roots hang down on every side, without deriving any nourish- 
ment from the branches which support them. They grow in thick forests 
between the tropics, in a warm, moist atmosphere, so close as to be scarcely 
endurable to animal life. In these dreary solitudes, the wild and fantastic 
flowers of the epiphytes hang in luxuriant richness from tree to tree, 
clothing even barren arms and lifeless trunks with festooned garlands of 
the most brilliant colours. The flowers of the Oncidiums (one genus of 
Orchideous epiphytes) resemble small butterflies ; they are of a bright 
yellow, spotted with scarlet and a rich brown. Some of these plants re- 
main in flower many months; and as the long flexible spikes of flowers 
wave to and fro, they resemble clusters of gaudy insects sporting in the 
sunbeams. Mrs. Arnold Harrison, of Liverpool, had the merit of introduc- 
ing a great number of these curious plants into this country; and in con- 

uence of her death, a few months since, the whole of her collection has 
been bought by Mr. Knight, of the Exotic Nursery, King's Road, Chelsea ; 
who having before purchased the collection of Mr. Cattley, of Barnet, has 
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now about one hundred and fifty species and varieties. A great number of 
these curious plants may consequently be seen by any one who chooses to 
visit Mr. Knight's nursery, and the curious shapes and brilliant colours 
of their flowers will well repay the visiter for his trouble. Cattleia, 
named after the above mentioned Mr. Cattley, who was a celebrated 
— of epiphytes, is a particularly handsome plant; the leaves are 
arge and fleshy, and the flowers, which are of a very elegant shape, are 
dark violet and yellow. Stanhopea and it ium insigne are also very 
handsome, and many others might be named ; but it is difficult to particula- 
rize, where all are beautiful ; some of the flowers are shaped like little boats, 
some like a lady's slipper, and some like the beak ofa bird, &c. ; the colours 
are always brilliant, and possess a remarkable clearness and vividness ; 
purple, lilac, violet, green, clive, brilliant scarlet, pink and yellow, with a 
peculiarly rich and velvety brown, are among the —e varieties. The 
roots are generally long and twining, and of colours as various as the 
flowers. Most of the kinds are cultivated in England by being tied with 
moss on pieces of the branches of trees, which are hung from the roof of 
the hot-house in which they are kept; but some are placed in pots with 
lime, rubbish, gravel, or moss, instead of soil. It is only since the com- 
mencement of the last century, that these plants have been much culti- 
vated in England. Dr. Lindley has bestowed considerable care and atten- 
tion on them ; and by a paper published by him two or three years since in 
the Transactions of the London Horticultural Society, we find that, in 1801, 
there were only about twenty species cultivated at Kew, and that this was, 
perhaps, the largest collection of these plants in Europe. There are now 
above 300 species cultivated in England, and new ones are continually 
being introduced. 


_—_- 





USEFUL ARTS. 


Museum of National Manufactures.—In reverting to the progress of this 
useful establishment since our last notice, it is satisfactory to announce 
that this is exhibited alike in the increase of its visitors as in the extensive 
additions that have been made to the objects in the collection, which now 
begins more ipa OP ty to fulfil its title, and claims to be considered a 
repository of the varying and numerous products of our manufacturing in- 
dustry. We take pleasure in recording this, and again calling attention 
to its objects ; because, if establishments like the present are to be develo 
to their full extent, it can only be by the assistance of an enlightened and 
an impartial press. It is, we regret to have to state, too justly, that 
there is no department of the public press less efficiently fulfilled than that 
of scientific criticism ; which, instead of being an impartial and candid ex- 
pression and judgment of the claims of the object, 1s either the assumption 
of utter ignorance of its merits, or a pander to the empyricism of the arts, 
which is too characteristic of the commercial intercourse of the present 
day. In proportion as the public become more familiarized with, and can 
exercise a more competent judgment over, the productions of the useful 
arts,—where an initiation into the processes of those manufactures, with 
which the vital prosperity of this country is concerned, shall be made a 
subject of attention and study for the juvenile and inquiring mind, so a 
better-qualified race of critics will be called into existence, because they 
will then be amenable before the competent tribunal of public opinion. 
Our nation has resources in manufacturing and mechanical art, greater 
than were ever at the command of another people at any age; and the 
wealthy of our country are alike eminently in a condition to employ pro- 
ductions of the most careful and assiduous art, as they are prone to esti- 
mate them at their just value. If beyond the wants and capabilities of our 
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own society in its actual condition, there be a sound national policy,,as 
there unques ly is, to urge us to attain the highest rank amongst 
manufacturing nations, it becomes a more positive duty to cherish every 
means, and avail ourselves of every instrument, which may ameliorate our 
internal state, and tend to strengthen and make permanent our power to 
draw from the world around us subsistence for a population now redundant 
above our instrinsic sources of supply. We must aim at becoming the 
soundest manufacturers on the ats: and, under that character, our local 
advantages will give us a high and permanent independence. Such objects 
can only be advanced by establishments like the present constituting a 
school of art for instructing the artist in the highest efforts of his art, 
and making the public acquainted with those objects with which their 
comforts, conveniences, and luxuries are promoted. 

It is impossible in the short compass of a notice to tabulate even the 
most interesting objects of the present collection, extending, as they do, 
to every subject to which the mind of man can direct its ingenuity and 
exercise in the arts, manufactures, and agricultural industry, and contain- 
ing so many specimens of great and sterling interest and novelty. We 
have, No. 11. Bee-hives on Mr. Nutt's improved system of management, 
by which the honey is taken without the destruction of the bees, with ac- 
companying specimens of honey and wax, fully.establishing the character 
of this in agent and humane system, as well in the superior quality and 
quantity of the products. No. 16. Murray's life-preserving arrow, to 
cast a line from a stranded ship; an obvious improvement over Captain 
Manby's apparatus for the same purpose. No. 25. Specimens of casting 
in brass from natural objects; correct and faithful representations, by 
which nature herself might be deceived. No. 35. Specimens of Bucking- 
ham pillow blond lace ; very beautiful specimens, which only require to be 
made known to insure a return of prosperity to an extensive and interest- 
ing branch of local manufacturing domestic industry. No. 52, Busts in 
ivory, reduced from life size; these are effected by a peculiar mechanical 
contrivance of the artist, by which means a counterpart is produced, setting 
at defiance, for beauty and delicacy of finish, the most elaborate efforts of 
the chisel. No. 75. Tables in marquetry ; these productions of Mr. Blake, 
an ingenious and intelligent artist, are decidedly equal to any of foreign 
manufacture, whilst the price at which they are sold is considerably less. 
It is not to the credit of public taste that, until the opening of the National 
Repository, the artist, although he had for some years been occupied in 
this branch of industry, had never vended his productions but to the trade, 
to retail to the public at a much enhanced price, as foreign. No. 77. 
Model of St. Luke's Church, at Chelsea, in plaster, done to scale by Miss 
Bessimer; a very elaborate and beautiful specimen of architectural mo- 
delling. No. 78. Nott's American stove for burning coke and anthracite ; 
this stove distributes a very large proportion of heat, and the combustion 
of the fuel is very perfect, whilst it does not require replenishing above 
once in six or eight hours. No. 87. Chair framed with mottled horns of 
the ox: ingenuity and taste have acted in concert here to ove a most 
beautiful combination of natural objects apparently very little suited to 
the design: the structure is an admirable exemplification of the theory of 
beautiful form, as deduced from lines flowing in varied and unconstrained 
curves, 

No. 89. Time-piece, with a newly-invented compensating pendulum. 
The compensation is Screw by the pendulum rod being constructed of 
three bars of the differently-expansible metals zine and steel, by which 
an uniformity of its length, and consequent accuracy of motion, is secured, 
No. 90. Helix lever time-piece; a very simple piece of clock-work, the 
nature of the wheels being such as to give less friction, and, consequently, 
less number of imperfections, than in time-pieces of the ordinary descrip- 
tion. No. 15. Smoke-consuming stoves, on Witty’s construction; in these 
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stoves the consumption of fuel is greatly economized, and the heat is v 
geterally distributed, being constructed upon the most correct chem 
principles of the combustion of fuel and the laws of heat. No. 63. New 
method of roofing with slate; this is a far more wry wt and workman- 
like mode than any other, and whilst it is waterproof without, admits 
of free ventilation from within. No. 43. Different applications of zine; 
this metal is applied to a great variety of economical an —— urposes, 
for which it presents advantages over other metals in lightness, chhaphies, 
and durability. No. 28. Hydrostatic bed on Dr. Arnott’s plan; this most 
admirable invention requires but to be known to be approved of, and intro- 
duced into use in those medical purposes to which it is applicable. Nos. 
65 to 68. Architecttifal and garden ornaments in artificial stone; the com- 
sition of which these are made bears a very close resemblance to the 

ortland stone, and is likewise very durable, resisting the action both of 
air and water, as it is used for ornamental fountains. No. %4. Cut-glass 
smelling- bottles stoppered on Cooper's patent ; this mode of stoppering is 
coming into general use: the stopper is convex, which is ground so as 
closely to fit the concave surface of the bottle, and is made perfectly tight 
by a screw. The models of machinery for paper-making, machinery used 
in the manufacture of woollen-cloths, cotton manufacture, &c., are not 
the least interesting objects of this part of the collection. 

We cannot omit to mention in the present notice, No. 62. Royal Sera- 
a by Mr. Green; an instrument which, although of German invention, 

as received much improvement in this country. The powers, varied 
compass, and modulations of this instrument, place it nearest to the human 
voice in execution of any other. It is performed on at intervals during the 
day by Mr. Rimbault, jun., a young gentleman of high musical attain- 
ments, and the composer of several very popular and interesting songs. 
In his hands only have we heard the instrument display the vast and varied 
powers of which it is susceptible. No. 82. Set of musical glasses, tuned 
without water, by Mr. Tait, contrasts well with the above; for their fairy, 
dulcet sounds may be considered the music of the spheres. Whether for 
a solo, or as an accompaniment to the human voice, or to other instruments, 
we know of no instrument capable of producing more soul-inspiring 
melody. We will add that the most diffuse information is given of the 
various objects in the collection. 


Police Station Chair.—A very ingenious chair has lately been invented 
by Mr. William Sheldrake, the eminent Surgeon Mechanician. The con- 
struction and form is very ingenious, and is equally so for the very opposite 
and useful purpose to which it is applied. Although its form is that of a 
complete watch: house chair, it is intended as a substitute for the ordinar 
shutters with which accidents are conveyed to the hospitals. For this 
purpose it can be extended to full length as an ordinary shutter, or any 
part of it may be brought to any elevation, according to the inclination 
required for any part of the body. Another great superiority is, that the 
shutter divides, by which patients may be lowered down on the bed, and 
which obviates the great inconvenience attendant on their removal, whilst 
all risk of increasing the effects of the accident is prevented, and by which 
a simple fracture is often converted into a compound one. It has received 
the most satisfactory recommendation from Sir Astley Cooper, and the 
Commissioners of Police have also expressed their approbation; and we 
believe that it is likely soon to be introduced into the different station- 
houses of the Metropolitan Police. 
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NEW PATENTS. 


To Benjamin Hick, of Bolton-le-Moors, in 
the county of Lancaster, engineer, for his in- 
vention of certain improvements in locomo- 
tive steam-carriages, parts of which improve- 
ments are applicable to ordinary carriages, 
and to steam-engines employed for other uses. 

Teo Benjamin Dobson, of Bolton-le-Moors, 
in the county of Lancaster, machiuist, and 
John Sutcliff and Richard Threlfall, of the 
same place, mechanics, for their invention of 
eertaln improvements in machinery for roving 
and spinning cotton and other fibrous mate- 
rials. 

To Jacques Francois Victor Gerard, of Red- 
mond’s-row, Mile-end, in the county of Middle- 
sex, for certain improvements in the means of 


finishing silks, woollen cloths, stuffs, and other 
substances requiring heat and pressure, being 
a communication from a foreigrer residing 
abroad. 

To Samuel Hall, of Basford, in the county 
of Nottingham, cotton manufacturer, for his 
invention of improvements in steam-engines. 

To Miles Berry, of the Office of Patents, 66, 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, in the county of Middlesex, engineer, 
for certain improvements in machinery, or 
apparatus for shaping and forming metal into 
boits, rivets, nails, and other articles, parts of 
which improvements are also applicable to 
other useful purposes, being a communication 
from a foreigner residing abroad. 





BANKRUPTs, 
yrom resruary 24, 1834, ro marca 21, 1834, incivsive. 


Feb. 28.—T. Cownett, Little James-street, 
Bedford-row, coach.maker. J. FAamer, 
Putney, chemist. G. Haynes, Trinity- 
street, Southwark, victualler. J. Hons, 
Northampton, hatter. J.and J. Keer, Not- 
tingham, grocers. T. KEnNn1iNO, Birmingham, 
fire-irops-mannfacturer. J. H. Lemon, 
New-street, Whitechapel, millwright. H. 
Perkins, Reading, corn-dealer. P. Sam- 
BELL, Truro, timber-merchant. J.Tariey, 
jun., Torrin, Devonshire, woollen-draper. E, 
Wi ps, Royton, cotton-spinner. 

Mar. 4.—W. Birp, Fareham, builder. Cc, 
Cuagistornerson, Brighton, printer.  B. 
Evan, Huddersfield, innkeeper. F. H. Hem- 
mine and T. Monxuovuss, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, lacemen. T. C. Henpgearson, New 
Bond-street, dealer in dressing-cases. J. 
Heyoats, Mansfield, cotton-spinoer. R. 
Hott and J. Givens, Monk Wearmouth, 
common: brewers. W. Keay, Birmingham, 
victualler. J. Kipper, Strand, silversmith, 
W. J. Lewis, Trosmarian, Anglesey, mer- 
chant. R. Msanvey, Great Barr, Stafford- 
shire, farmer. A. SiLuito, Macclesfieid- 
street, City-road, wharfinger. B. WALKER, 
Huddersfield, grocer. 

Mar. 7.—S. ALLEN, sen., Birmingham, 
hotel-keeper. W.GaxeNWOOD, Farringdon- 
street, linen-draper. D. Hargpis, Manches- 
ter, merchant. R. Moors, Liverpool-street, 
St. Pancras, linen-draper. G.W.Roperts, 
Finch-lane, merchant. R. P. Starxes, City, 
merchant. T. Taytor, Cowley, Oxford- 
shire, baker. J. Tariey, jun, Torr, Devon 
shire, woollen-draper. 

Mar. 1].—E. Asuxsnpon and T.C. Bakes, 
Sittingbourne, brickmakers. J. Burrows, 
Holme Pierrepoint, Nottinghamshire, victual- 
ler. T. Cotziee, Holywell, Fiintshire, hat- 
ter. J. M. Connorton, Shad Thames, 
Southwark, mastand block-maker. C.Covr- 
LAND,Leek,money-scrivener. H.G. Drewes, 
Swansea, coal-merchant. T. Evy, Mark- 
Jane, commission-agent. 
Matthew’s-place,Hackney-road, surgeon. R. 
Litson, Laystall-street, victualler. J. and 
W. M‘Conocnis, Liverpool, stone-masons. 
H. MANN, Beccles, linen-draper. J. Nut- 
TAL, Birmingham,grocer. J. F.Paxuscotr, 


H. Furr, St- 


High-street, Marylebone, painter. w. 
Swaces, Great Portland-street, silk-mercer. 
J. Tarvey, jun. Torr, Devonshire, woollen- 
draper. R. Topp, Liverpool, merchant. 
J.T. Tweiis, Tamworth, draper. TT. Wit- 
son, Manchester, joiner. 

Mar. 14.—R. CLAarx, High Holborn, woollen- 


draper. 8. Cartcurie ip, Norwich, haber- 
dasher. J. Howarp, Ripon, . Yorkshire, 
scrivener. L. Parez, Brighton, printseller. 


J. Parry, Leeds, hatter. 
Quebec-street, horse-deuler. E. Pownall, 
Ipswich, money-scrivener, J. RICHARDSON 
and R. MANsFrie.p, Brownlow-street, Hol- 
born, tailors. T. Saaw and B. Wixp, 
Charlesworth, Derbyshire, cotton-spinners. 
J.Suita, Sun Tavern Fields, Shadwell, hosier. 
H. STANrFrorts, Kingston-upon-Hull, mer- 
chant. W.R. Turner, Great Dover-road, 
Surrey, carver and gilder. 

Mar. 18.—J. CawTuorn, Bolingbroke-row, 
Walworth, oilman. P. CLARKE, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, merchant. S.Garner, Walla- 
sey, Cheshire, innkeeper. T. JENsoN, Co- 
ventry, druggist. J. Jonxs, Plasnewydd, 
Carmarthenshire, cattle-salesman. T.JoNnEs, 
Birmingham, collar-maker. E. KNOwLEs, 
Barking, grocer. P. Lows, Upton, mer- 
chant. J. Parr, Hartlebury, Worcester- 
shire, corn-dealer. F. Parry, Brighton, 


T. Payne, Old 


tailor. G. Stocker, High-street, White- 
chapel, grocer. T. WARLAND, Steward. 
street, Spitalfields, silk-manufacturer. vD. 


Watksys, Swansea, dealer. 
Bishop Wearmouth, grocer. 
Northallerton, victualler. 

Mar. 21.—H. Carrgr, Strand, tea-dealer. 
W. Cowan, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, draper. 
W. Gorr, Wantage, Berkshire, tailor. E. B. 
Gissins, Farringdon-street, City, lodging- 
house- keeper. W. J. B. HAMMOND, Upper 
Thames-street, iron-merchant. W. Hor. 
rocks, Liverpool, corn-miller. F. MILver, 
St. Albans, victualler. A. Jounson, South. 
port, Lancashire, draper. W.Pymar, New- 
gate-street, tobacco and snuff-manufacturer. 
R. H. Staec, Swinton, steel-manufacturer. 
J. Suaap, Liverpool, victualler. J.Saita, 
Old Kent-road, coach-proprietor, 


H. Wienr, 
T. Wricat, 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


THE general aspect of trade, whether fo- 
reign or domestic, during the past month, 
presents no prominent features for obser- 
vation as contrasted with the remarks in 
the last Number. Hesitation on the part 
of the drapers in making the purchases 
which are cus with them at this 
period of the year, arising from the high 

icés at which the manufacturers have 

tely purchased wool, has caused some 
stagnation in that branch of trade, from 
an idea that the present high price of 
the raw material cannot be permanent, 
and that the only’safe course for the 
immediate purchaser from the manufac- 
turer is to keep his stock within such 
limits as to prevent any ruinous conse- 
quences from that change in the price of 
the manufactured article, which a sud- 
den decline in the price of wool would 
effect. in the Silk trade, an analogous 
disposition has been manifested, but on 
a minor scale ; this branch of manufac- 
ture is, however, less active than it has 
lately been. In the grand staple of our 
commercial industry, Cotton, although 
there have been transient fluctuations, 
the average result is satisfactory. The 
Iron trade continues to yield a remu- 
nerating price to the smelter. In the 
Market for Colonial produce the trans- 
actions are few and languid: the Fo- 
reign Markets offer no temptation for 
speculation, and the purchases have con- 
sequently been limited to the mere 
wants of home consumption ; thus, not- 
withstanding the prevalence of Easterly 
winds has withheld supplies, so that a 
scarcity of British Plantation Sugars is 
felt in the Market, no material rise has 
taken place; the grocers being content 
to take what they require for their im- 
mediate occasions, and the holders being 
under no anxiety to effect sales. 

In British Plantation Sugars during 
the last week, an advance of 6d. to 1s. 
per cwt. was obtained ; but the sales did 
not exceed 1500 hhds. For Brown Ja- 
maica, 51s. to 54s. has been obtained, 
and for low St. Lucia, 50s. to 52s. per 
ewt.; middling to good Demerara, 52s. 
to 57s. per cwt. The last average price 
is 1/. 9s. 8d. per cwt. ; that of the cor- 
responding date of last year was 1/. 
7s. 7id. Mauritius Sugar has obtained 
an advance of Is. 6d, to 2s.; by public 
sale lately 5120 bags brought from 52s. 
Gd. to GOs. 

For East-India Sugars there is a mo- 
derate demand, and an advance of Is. is 
reluctantly submitted to. The following 
prices have been realized by public sale ; 


for Bengal yellow 22s. 6d. ; ordinary 
(damp) 24s. to 25s. 6d.; good (damp) 
27s. Gd.; good white 28s. Gd. to 30s. ; 
fine white, 38s. to 39s. 

In Foreign Sugars there have been no 
transactions of importance of late; and 
the quotations are unaltered. The 
sent stock of West- India Sugar is 13,300 
hhds., being a very slight excess upon 
that of a year ago; that of Mauritius 
is 96,000 bags, being an excess of up- 
wards of 40,000 bags as compared with 
the stock of this date last year. 

In British Plantation Coffee a reduc- 
tion of Is. 6d, to 2s. 6d. per cwt. has lately 
taken place, and the Market is still very 
inanimate; the prices brought by auc- 
tion are for Jamaica, middling, 88s. to 
92s. ; good to fine fine ordinary, 79s. to 
87s.; for Berbice and Demerara, fine 
ordinary, 83s. to 84s. ; middling, 84s. 6d. 
to 87s. 6d. 

In East-India Coffee the sales have 
produced, for 300 bags Ceylon 54s. to 
55s. 6d.; good ordinary Samarang, 53s.; 
Sumatra ordinary brown, 44s. 6d. to 
46s.; 100 bags of fine coloury Brazil 
brought 6ls.; and a parcel of St. Do- 
mingo was all withdrawn at 58s. 

There has been an increased demand 
for Trinidad Cocoa of late, chiefly for 
exportation, and prices have advanced 
from ls, to 2s. per ewt.; for Brazil the 
inquiries are still very limited. 

The Rum Market has been and still 
continues very dull, and some reduction 
has taken place in prime Jamaica, but 
Leewards are still held with firmness at 
2s. 34d. to 2s. 4d. 

In Cotton, Silk, and Indigo, there is 
some degree of languor, but no material 
depression in prices. 

The Tea sale at the East-India House 
finished on the 20th ult., and of the 
9,000,000lbs. offered, no less than 
2,323,000lbs. were withdrawn, causing 
a reduction from the anticipated duty of 
above 200,000/. ; the sale prices as com- 
pared with December show a reduction 
of Id. to 14d. per lb. in Bohea, §d. to 1 }d. 
in Congou; $d. in Twankay, and 2d. in 
Hyson. Since the sale, the deliveries 
have been very large, and Boheas and 
Congous have advanced 1d, per lb. 

The Tobacco is very firm, it being as- 
certained that the Contractors for the 
Spanish Government have lately made 
extensive purchases at high prices. 

The Corn Market preserves an even 
tenour, unmarked by any great fluctna- 
tions ; fine qualities of Wheat are still 


in demand, The better qualities of 
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Barley.are beginning to decline as the 
season for sowing draws to a close. + In 
Oats, no alteration. 

All descriptions of British Securities 
have been remarkably steady during the 
= month. Consols at the end of 

ebruary were 91} for the Account: 
they have not va from this more 
than 
Exchequer Bills, in the interval, have 
advanced 2s. or 3s. In the Foreign 
Funds, the transactions have been almost 
exclusively limited to Portuguese and 
Spanish Bonds, in which violent fluctua- 
tions have taken place with every ru- 
mour which gained temporary ence, 
The former from 73, the price at which 
they were quoted at the end of last 
month, fell rapidly to 60, and have again 
advanced to 654 ; in Spanish Bonds, the 
variations have scarcely been less, with 
reference to the difference in price; 
from 33 they fell to 28, again nearly 
touched 33, and are now 31}. The other 
descriptions of Foreign Stock have been 
nearly as steady as our own. 

The closing prices on the 26th are sub- 


4 percent. and are now 91} tog. - 
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BRITISH PUNDS. 


Three per Cent. Consols, 91 
for the Account, wa cae 
a Half per Cent., India’ Stock; 
2574-84— Bank, 217-18— Exchequer 
Bills, 52s., 3s.—India Bonds, 30s., 2s. 


FOREIGN FUNDS, 


mic ay Five Cent, 994 100— 
Brazilian, 73} 4} — Colombian, 25 4— 
Danish Three per Cent., 743 5}——-Dutch 
Five per Cent., 97} §—Ditto Two and 
a Half Cent., hat 60 Prem a 
Six per Cent., 38} ba iguese Five 
Gent. 653 §—Ditto p, 65 §— 
ussian Five per Cent., 1034-4—Spa+ 
nish, 31} 2. 


~Ditto 
and 


SHARES, 


Anglo-Mexican Mines, 7/. 10s. 8/. 10s. 
—Bolanos, 130/., 135/.—British lron 
Company, 30/., 32/.—Canada Company, 
49/., 50/—Colombian Mines, 9/. 10s., 
10/. 10%—Del Monte, 37/. 10s., 387. 
10s.—Imperial Brazilian, 60/., 612.— 
Irish Provincial Bank, 41/. 10s., 42/. 10¢. 
—United Mexican, 7/. 10s., 87. | 








joined :— 





MONTHLY DIGEST. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.-—HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Feb. 25.—The Duke of Richmond, after noticing the great increase of 
county rates throughout the country, and the necessity of adopting inquiry 
into the subject, with a view to reform, proposed the appointment of a 
Select Committee for the purpose, which was agreed to. 


March 3.—-The Lord Chancellor, in the course of a conversation on the 
subject of the disabilities affecting the Jews, took occasion to suggest the 
injury which the cause was likely to suffer from making it an annual mo- 
tion, and instanced Parliamentary Reform and Catholic Emancipation as 
proofs of the indifference likely to result from such a course. 


March 4.—The Lord Chancellor (in answer to some remarks from the 
Earl of Durham, on presenting a petition which alluded to the want of a 
charter to authorise the conferring of degrees by the London University) 
declared that, upon an application for a charter being made for the London 
University, the other Universities—he meant the ancient Universities—had 
entered a protest against granting such a charter. Now, the question 
would come before a Board—the Privy Council—if the objections were not 
recalled or modified in some way. If the resistance should not be perse- 
vered in, why then, as a matter of course, the charter would be given ; but 
if no arrangement could be made between the parties, then the case would 
be regularly brought forward in the place to which he first made allusion. 

March 20.—On the motion of the Duke of Richmond, a select committee 
was appointed to inquire into the expedieney and practicability of substitut- 
ing declarations in lieu of the oaths which are now required in certain cases. 
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——-The Lord Chancellor laid on the table the last report of the Common 
Law Commissioners; and passed upon the Commissioners a very high 
compliment. 

March 21,—Earl Grey presented a petition from the University of Cam- 
bridge in favour of the claims of the Dissenters, and especially of their claim 
to be admitted to take degrees without the imposition of any oath inconsis- 
tent with their peculiar tenets, The Noble Lord entered into various 
arguments to show the reasonableness and justice of comely ing with the 
in yey of the petitioners, which he maintained was calculated to serve, and 
not to injure, the established church; and the following passage in par- 
ticular was dwelt upon by his Lordship :—* Your’petitioners conscientiously 
believe, that if the prayer of this petition be granted, the great advantages 
of academic education might be extended to many excellent men who 
are now, for conscience’ sake, debarred from a full icipation in them, 
though true friends to the institutions of the country ; and your petitioners are 
convinced that this is the best way at once to promote the public good and to 
strengthen the foundation of the civil and ecclesiastical establishments of 
this realm. The University is a body recognised by the law of England as 
a lay corporation, invested with important civil privileges, and on that 
account resting on no secure foundation which is not in harmony with the 
social system of the state. Your petitioners therefore humbly beg leave 
to suggest, that as the legislative bodies of the United Kingdom have re- 

ed the Test Act, and admitted Christians of all denominations to seats 
in Parliament and to places of dignity and honour, they think it both im- 
politic and unjust that any religious test should be exacted in the Univer- 
sity, previously to conferring the civil privileges implied in the degrees 
above enumerated.""—The Duke of Wellington cautioned the House against 
interfering in their legislative capacity with the statutes of such Corpora- 
tions. The signatures to the petition did not contain one-fiftieth part of 
the whole University, and he could not see any great hardship in making it 
a condition for obtaining a degree, that a Dissenter who received his educa- 
tion at Cambridge should subscribe to Christian rules and regulations re- 
uired by the University —The Lord Chancellor defended the rights of the 
issenters to the same liberty which he claimed for himself and for their 
Lordships. He thought they could suffer no greater hardship than to be 
excluded from academical honours, and that the statutes or by-laws of the 
Universities which recognised such exclusion could not long continue in 
their present state.—The Earl of Durham followed on the same side.—The 
Duke of Cumberland admitted that the statutes of the University of Dublin 
differed in this respect from Oxford and Cambridge, but intimated his un- 
ph re to be bound by the example of Dublin.—The petition was laid 
on the table. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Feb. 20.—Mr. Littleton brought forward his motion respecting tithes in 
Ireland. The Honourable Genileman enumerated at great length the 
difficulties which interfered with the collection of tithes in Ireland, and 
mentioned instances in which the collection for whole parishes had been so 
low as a farthing a head. From the cruel resistance to tithes, which had 
been so long persevered in, it was evident that some substitute must be 
provided ; but it was necessary to guard against the destruction of that 
species of property for the benefit of any particular party. He should pro- 
pose that the composition and commutation of tithes should entirely cease 
after the 1st of November: that his Majesty should, after pal ecor be 
empowered to impose a land-tax, which land-tax should be redeemable ; 
and that so much of it as remained unredeemed at the end of five years, 
should become a rent charge on the land, abating one-fifth from the amount 
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of the present valuation of tithes... The. to be collected the 
occupying tenant, and the tenant entitled to the a oien te 
The average of the value of tithes had been considered, but. it was desi 
rable that the landowners should have an advantage fo induce to 
redeem his tithes, and this was accordingly effected. “Tt was proposed” 
none should be entitled to redeem the land-tax, except those who were in 
some way beneficially interested, and that'a commission should be ap- 
aon to adjudge the value, After some further observations, in“ which 

e described the more minute regulations of the bill, the Right Honourable 
Gentleman concluded by moving a resolution, which provides that & com- 
position for tithes shall be abolished after the 1st of November, ‘in consi- 
deration of the substitution of a land-tax; the said land-tax to be redeem- 
able within a limited period.—The motion led to a very long debate, fol- 
lowed by two divisions on amendments, moved by Mr. H. Grattan and 
Mr. O'Dwyer. The first was negatived by 219 to 42,—the second by 199 
to 66. Mr. Littleton’s resolution was carried. 


Feb. 25.—Lord John Russell obtained leave to bring in a bill to legalise 
the marriage of Dissenters by their own clergymen, under certain ar 
tions—Mr. O'Dwyer moved a resolution condemnatory of the exclusion of 
Roman Catholics from the special jury impannelled in the case of the 
King v. Barrett.—Mr. Littleton resisted the motion, stating that no case 
had been made out to implicate the Crown Solicitor, or to prove any irre- 
gularity in the mode of appointing the jury. As to the verdict, he thought 
no honourable, honest, and moral man could complain of it.—Mr. Secre- 
tary Stanley considered that Mr. Barrett was ill-used, not by the govern- 
ment, but by the author of the letter; that the libel was wicked and fla- 
gitious; and that he was by no means sure that the culpable party was 
suffering imprisonment for it. After a protracted discussion, the motion 
was rejected by a majority of 130 to 32—Mr. O'Connell brought in a bill 
to secure the liberty of the press, which was read a first time, and ordered 
to be read a second time on the 12th of March. 


Feb. 26.—Colonel Evans moved for the production of certain papers con- 
cerning the late application to the Court of King's Beuch for a mandamus 
to compel the Directors of the East India Company to send to India certain 
orders required by the Board of Control. The motion was agreed to, and 
the papers ordered. 


Feb. 27.—Sir William Ingilby brought forward his motion on the subject 
of the malt-tax. The Honourable Baronet observed that, instead of moving 
for the repeal of the tax, he should move for a Committee to inquire into the 
propriety of such repeal. He also proposed to substitute a budget of his own 
for that of the Chancellor of Exchequer, which had given so little satisfac- 
tion. The motion led to considerable discussion, and, on a division, was 
rejected by a majority of 271 to 170.—Lord Althorp gave notice that on 
Thursday he should move for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the 
house-tax. His Lordship then brought in a bill to repeal that part of the 
Irish Act which prohibits the issuing of stamps to persons convicted of 
sedition. It was read a first time—NMr. Littleton brought in his bill to 
abolish tithes in Ireland, and substitute a land-tax in their stead, which 
was read a first time, and ordered to be read a second time on the 11th of 
April. 

Feb. 28.—The army estimates were brought forward by Mr. Ellice, in a 
Committee of Supply. He proposed a vote for 88,952 men.—Mr. Hume 
moved to reduce it by 9000; this would still leave a force of upwards of 
72,000; which was greater, he said, than existed in 1823. The amendment 
was negatived by 282 to 46.—Mr. Ellis made an able speech, full of details, 
relative to the construction of these estimates, as compared with those of 
former years, The military force of the country would be reduced by 8000 
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men, and there would be a reduction of 299,0002. in the expenditure, © Al. 
together, the estimates were the lowest which had been presented to the 
House since the Union with Ireland. Agreed to. 


- March 3.—The House went into a Committee of Supply on the Army 
Estimates, when the following votes were agreed to after some discussion : 


— 3,056,873. 18s. 11d. for land forces; 120,848/. 18s, 6d. for the pay and. | 


allowances of general staff officers and officers of hospitals (excepting India), 
and of his Majesty's garrisons of the Cinque Ports, the Tower, and Wind- 
sor Castle ;, 90,3137. 4s. 5d, for allowances to the principal officers of the 
public departments in Great Britain and Ireland, their deputies, clerks, 
and contingent expenses ; 6977/. 8s. 3d. for the Royal Military Asylum. . 


March 4.—Mr. Buckingham brought forward his motion for a select com- 
mittee, to inquire into-the practicability of devising some plan as a substi- 
tute for forcible impressment.—Sir J. Graham moved by way of amend- 
ment, for leave to bring in a bill for consolidating and amending the laws 
relating to the merchant service in the navy ; and for obtaining and keeping 
- a complete register of all persons serving in the merchant navy in the 

nited Kingdom. On a division there appeared for Mr. Buckingham's 
motion, 130; for the amendment, 218; being a majority of 88 in favour of 
Sir James Graham. 


March 6.—Mr. Hume brought forward his motion for an alteration in 
the Corn Laws, which was discussed till a late hour, and the debate ad- 
journed.—Lord Althorp brought in a bill for the repeal of the house-tax, 
by: which relief to the public would be afforded to the amount of 1,170,000/"; 
he was induced to remove the house-tax instead of the window-tax, because 
there were 62,000 houses which contributed to the former and not to the 
latter. The bill was read a first time. 


March 7.—The debate on Mr. Hume's motion, “That the House do 
resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House to consider of the Corn 
Laws (9th George IV. c. 60), and of substituting, instead of the present 
graduated scale of duties, a fixed and moderate duty on the import at all 
times of foreign corn into the United Kingdom, and for granting a fixed 
and equivalent bounty on the export of corn from the United Kingdom,” was 
resumed, and continued till a late hour, when the House divided, and the 
motion was negatived by a majority of 157,—the numbers being 312. and 155. 
—Lord Althorp moved that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the mode of raising county-rates in England and Wales, and to report their 
Opinion to the House, whether any, and what regulations should be adopted 
to diminish their pressure on the owners and occupiers of land. After 
some conversation, which terminated in Lord Althorp consenting to add 
highway-rates to the other points of inquiry, the motion was agreed to, and 
the committee appointed. 


March 10.—At the early sitting, the Great Western Railway Bill, after: 


much opposition, was read a second time, and referred to a commi'tee.—In 
answer to a question from Mr. O'Connell, Lord Howick stated that there 
was under the consideration of Lord Melbourne, a proposition that Go- 
vernment should recommend to Parliament a measure enacting, that none 
but licensed persons should drive cabriolets for hire; but that that |g 
sition had not as yet received Lord Melbourne's approbation.—Lord John 
Russell brought in the Dissenters’ Marriages Bill, which was read a first 
time, and ordered to be read a second time on the 28th of April. The 
Noble Lord said he named a distant day for the second reading, in order 
that the Dissenters might have time to urge their objections to the 
measure. If he found these objections to be insuperable, he would not press 
the measure.—On the motion of Lord Howick, a Select Committee was 
appointed to consider the state of the Police of the Metropolis, and the. 
state of crime therein. 

Apru,—voL, XL. NO, CLX, 20 
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March 11.—Mr. O'Connell t forward his motion respecting the 
oaths taken by members, which, after a long discussion, was withdrawn.— 
After a conversation of some length, Sir A. Agnew obtained leave to bring 
in bills for the better observance of the Lord's Day in England and Scot- 
land. The bills were subsequently brought in and read a first time pro 
forma ; but an additional ition for a bill to enable local authorities to 
alter Saturday and Monday fairs and market days, was negatived on a 
division of 137 to 182, 


March 13.—Mr. Rippon brought forward his motion for the exclusion of 
Bishops from the House of Lords. The motion was—“ For leave to bring 
in a Bill to relieve the Archbishops and Bishops of the Established Chure 
from the exercise of their legislative and judicial functions in the House of 
Peers.” After glancing at the history of the Church, and arguing at some 
length on the evil consequences which followed from diverting the attention 
of bishops from religion to politics, the Honourable Member contended 
that the Church, as a spiritual government, had no concern with the 
secular government. The establishment was proper, and, being a tem- 
porality, it ought to be represented in Parliament, but no employment 
should take the bishops from their proper cures—the first of which Whe 
to promote purity of worship. Whatever tended to introduce irreverent 
ideas of religion diminished the influence of the clergy. Let the property 
of the church be sufficiently represented, but make not a high religious 
office a qualification for a seat in Parliament.—The motion was negatived 
by a majority of 67—the numbers being 125 and 58. 


March 14.—Mr. Buckingham gave notice, that on the 26th of May he 
would move for leave to bring in a Bill for the Prevention of Duelling ; and 
also for the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire respecting the 
vice of drunkenness.—Mr. O’Connell postponed his motion on gpa | the 
Repeal of the Union from the 15th of April to the 22d of April; and Mr. 
8. Rice moved that the order for a call of the House on the 15th of April 
be discharged, and that the House be called over on the 22d of April.— 
Major Fancourt brought forward his motion for a clause in the Mutiny 
Bill to abolish the punishment of flogging in the army. The Gallant Officer 
entered into various arguments to demonstrate the necessity of doing awa 
with that degrading practice. He wished to correct an error into whie 
Honourable Gentlemen had fallen, who said they would not deprive the Go- 
vernment of the power of inflicting Fe! gr: punishment for disgraceful 
offences. Regimental courts-martial had only the power of awarding a 
punishment of between 300 and 400 lashes ; but general courts-martial mght 
award any number they thought proper. Well, what was the consequence ? 
Why, that all disgraceful offences, which, in most cases, come before 
general, and not regimental courts-martial, were punished, not by the lash, 
but by transportation. The Honourable Gentleman ended by moving that 
the following be added as a clause to the Bill:—** That from and after the 
pain of this Act, the punishment of flogging be entirely abolished in the 

ritish army." The House eventually divided on the question. The num- 
bers were :—For it, 94 ; Against it. 227; Majority against it, 133. 


March 17.—Mr. Secretary Stanley, in reply to Mr. Buxton, stated that 
some of the slave colonies were adopting measures to emancipate the slaves 
more speedily than the act required. The conduct of the slaves, too, had 
been most exemplary ; and all the news from the colonies was of the most 
satisfactory nature.—Mr. Shiel moved, that an address be presented to his 
Majesty, praying that there be laid before the House copies of any com- 
munication between his Majesty's government and the Russian govern- 
ment, with respect to any treaty between Russia and Turkey which has 
been entered into since the Ist of January, 1833.—After a long discussion, 
the miotion was negatived without  division—On the motion of Sir R. 
Peel, a grant of 17,0177. to the British Museum was agreed to.—Mr. C. 
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‘moved, in the committee of supply, for a grant of 50002. for 

ceneal Matead that Copt. Toone dh ai terdovestes ined Santen dead 
€ at Capt. sho ed, on 

t rahihe whe would be referred to a committee, with the view that justice 
should be done to all the parties concerned in the Arctic expedition.—Mr. 
C. Fergusson, finding the feeling of the House with him, said he should 
take the earliest rtunity of moving for a committee for the purpose, as 
mentioned by his Lordship. 


March 18.—Mr. Harvey's motion for an address to the crown, for a revi- 
sion of the Pension List, was fixed for the 5th of May.—On the motion of 
Sir R. Inglis, a committee was appointed to inquire into the origin, &c., of 
the Glasgow Lottery—On the motion of the Solicitor-General, a select 
committee was appointed to consider the present state of the law of libel, 
—-Lord Sandon, in the absence of Mr, C. Fergusson, moved for the a 
pointment of a select committee to inquire into the circumstances of the 
expedition to the Arctic Seas, commanded by Captain John Ross, and to 
consider whether any and what reward was fitting to be bestowed upon 
him for the services rendered on that occasion.—The motion was pe 70 
and the committee appointed. 


March 19.—Mr. Ewart presented a petition from Live 1 for free trade, 
to begin with a free trade in corn. The petition led toa long debate, which 
was adjourned.—Mr. O'Connell postponed the second reading of his bill 
for securing the liberty of the press to April the 17th.—The Liverpool Dis- 
franchisement Bill was read a third time and passed. 


March 20,—Mr. Bish postponed, till the 29th of April, his motion for an 
Address to the King, praying his Majesty to hold his Court and Parliament 
occasionally in Ireland,—Mr. Crawford gave notice, that, on an early day, 
he would move for the appointment of a select committee to inquire whether 
an equalised duty should not be imposed upon tea, instead of a fluctuating 
duty ; and on the motion of the same Honourable Member, returns were 
ordered of the quantity of tea sold at the quarterly sales at the East India 
House for the years 1829, 1830, 1831, 1832, and 1833, stating the number 
of pounds, the qualities of the tea, the prices at which it was sold, and the 
duties levied upon it. 


March 21.—Mr. Maberly brought forward the Ordnance estimates in a 
Committee of Supply. e saving on this year's estimates was 80,0007. 
It would appear to be 295,000/.; but that was occasioned by the transfer of 
certain charges to the army estimates, The actual saving, however, on 
these estimates since the present Ministers had been in office, was 335,0007. 
He concluded with moving fora grant of 70,562/. to defray the salaries of the 
Master-General of the Ordnance and the establishment in Pall-mall.—Lord 
Dudley Stuart asked Lord Palmerston if the British Government had re- 
ceived any communication from the Court of Russia, requesting that the 
Government would not receive or give protection to the Polish exiles.— 
Lord Palmerston replied that no such communication had been made by 
the Court of Russia to his Majesty's Government.—On the motion of Mr. 
Hume, a return was ordered of the number of prosecutions for libel insti- 
tuted by Government since the accession of his present Majesty; also a 
return of the number of persons committed for publishing and selling un- 
stamped publications ; and a return of the number of persons tried for 
political and other libels, in continuation of former returns, 





THE COLONIES. 


The third session of the General Assembly of Newfoundland was opened 


on the 29th of January by a speech from the Governor, which contained 
202 
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nothing remarkable, except the statement that the fisheries had beett “tin: 
successful ; and in Labrador particularly, where many individuals deperided 
entirely upon it for subsistence, it had totally failed.” His ‘Ex ‘also 
recommended the formation of a local militia, to be called out to the ‘assist- 
ance of the civil authorities when occasion should require. 





FOREIGN STATES, 


SPAIN. 


The following is stated to be an outline of the Constitution about to be 
granted to Spain, whereby it will be seen that it is proposed to establish a 
representative government, although the Crown reserves to itself a great 
power over the Cortes. It is proposed first, that the chamber shall meet 
at least once in two years, and oftener if expedient. The King shall have 
the power of convoking, proroguing, and dissolving the Cortes. Secondly, 
the Upper Chamber shall, in the first instance, be composed of twenty 
grandees of Spain, ten bishops or archbishops, ten titulatos of Castile, and 
about fifty other persons distinguished for their talents and fortune. 
Thirdly, the Second Chamber shall be elected by the people, each parish 
nominating one or several electors according to its population, which 
electors shall form a committee resembling the electoral colleges of France, 
and shall choose the deputies. The number of deputies shall be in the 
proportion of three for every 200,000 inhabitants, and shall be regulated 
according to the last census. Fourthly, the budget of receipts and expenses 
shall be submitted to the Chambers. The debates shall be free and unfet- 
tered. The Crown shall have a veto without restriction on the sanction of 
the laws. The Crown alone shall have the privilege of presenting laws to 
the chambers. Fifthly, one of the first laws presented to the chambers’ 
shall be that which excludes Don Carlos and his descendants from the 
throne of Spain. 

MEXICO. 


On the 13th of December Santa Anna, the President of the Mexican 
Republic, published an address to his fellow-citizens, announcing that he 
had, on account of the fatigues of the last two years, applied to and obtained 
from the National Congress leave to proceed for six months {o his retreat 
in the country. The address states that only a spark of the rebellious 
spirit still exists in acorner of the Republic (Chilapa), and that Romy 
measures are taking to extinguish it inthe most effectual manner. General 
Bravo has published a proclamation in Chicualko, invoking the people to 
rise against the existing Government, and holding forth the plan of a Na- 
tional Assembly, to be invested with the sovereign character during the 
period of its existence. Bravo invites all parties to join him, and promises 
a general amnesty. His proposed National Assembly is to consist of four 
members—an officer of the rank of captain or upwards, a parish priest, a 
lawyer, and a landowner—from each state and territory, chosen by lot. 





BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


M. DE BOURIENNE. 


M. Louis Anthony Fauvelet de Bourienne, Ex-Secretary to General Buo- 
naparte for the Army of Italy and in Egypt, Ex-Secretary of the First Con- 
sul, Counsellor of State in the year X. of the Republic, Ex-Minister of the 
Emperor Napoleon at Hamburgh, Member of the Chamber of Deputies of 
1815, and Minister of State under the reigns of Louis XVIII. and Charles 
X., was born at Sens, on the 9th of July, 1769. Brought up at the military 
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school.of Brienne with B he was, h terms of the greatest 
with that fayouned child cf destiny, However, bing intesded for 


a.diplomatic life, he was ap to ie University ue, Leipsic to acquire the ne- 
cessary. qualifications. 792, he was appoimted secre legation at 
Stutgard; an embassy from which he was recalled on the besalin out of 
the German war. Soon afterwards, he retired to Leipsic, where he married. 
Suspected of carrying on a correspondence with French emissaries, he was 
arrested, with an agent of the French republic, by order of the Court of 
Dresden ; and, after a detention of seventy days, he was commanded to quit 
the electorate. 

' In 1797, Buonaparte invited him to join him, and appointed him his secre- 
tary oe ee pret Go on the other side oo Alps; he re 
consequently w im in is Italian campai and also in pt. It 
may be mentioned, too, that, in conjunction with ¢ General Clarke, he drew 
up the memorable treaty of Campo Formio. 

When Buonaparte was elected to the consulate, M. de Bourienne was ap- 
pointed a counsellor of state; and, subsequently, he was named chargé 
= to Hamburgh, and envoy extraordinary at the circle of Lower 

ony. | 

M. de Bourienne continued to reside at Hamburgh till the fall of Buona- 
parte, when he returned to Paris. On the 3d of April, 1814, the provisional 
government appointed him director-general of posts. In the course of the 
same year he published a pamphlet, under the title of “‘ A History of Buo- 
na , by a Man who hag not quitted him for Fifteen Years.” 

is great work, the ‘‘ Memoirs of Napoleon,” is almost as extensively 
known in England as in France. There is little doubt that the earlier por- 
tions of the volumes are full of “ truth, and nothing but truth.” It is, how- 
ever, pretty certain that the publication was spun out by the introduction of 
matter with which M. Bourienne had nothing to do, and by inventions of 
which the ex-secretary was altogether innocent. 

When Louis XVIII. returned to Paris, M. de Bourienne was removed 
from the office of director-general of posts, which was given to M. Ferrand, 
However, on the 12th of. Mareh, 1815, the King appointed him to the pre- 
fecture of police, in the hope of retrieving, or at least of remedying, the evils 
which had crept into that department. On the 18th, he ordered Fouché 
to be arrested ; but the order was not promptly obeyed; and the return of 
Buonaparte compelled him to flee toGhent with the King. He was in Paris 
again in the month of July, and was restored to his employments, He was 
retained as minister of state under the reign of Charles X. 

The glorious revolution of the ‘‘ Three Days,’ combined with the loss of 
his fortune, is said to have deprived M. de Bourienne of his reason ; and he 
passed the latter part of his life at a maison de santé in Normandy. He 
died at Caen, of apoplexy, on the 7th of February. 


MR. L. T. VENTOUILLAC. 


Of pulmonary consumption, at his house in Bedford-street, Mr. L. T. 
Ventouillac, late Professor of the French Language and Literature in 
King’s College. His death may be considered as occasioning a vacancy 
that it will not be easy to supply; since his extraordinary command of the 
English language, and his critical acquaintance with our classical writers, 
enabled him to communicate in English the delicacies of his own tongue 
with peculiar facility and grace. With Shakspeare, who was, indeed, the 
“‘ god of his idolatry,” he became early and intimately conversant ; so much 
so, that he himself attributed, in a great measure, his rapid progress in the 
study of English to the delight which he experienced in the works of our im- 
mortal bard. Nor was this altogether a blind admiration ; for his quick ear 
and lively fancy enabled him to detect, with all the readiness of a native, the 
puns, clinches, quiddits, and conceits which occasionally figure even in Shak- 
speare’s happiest passages. 
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a Vemma Vines Wilh, Meee agit e. He spoke ovr lane 
esr vernacular fluency ; and could ra A ad a 
assembly, in a manner very pleasing to his hearers. His beha 
and conversation were amiable and unaffected, though the latter‘had fre- 
quently an epigrammatic smartness that was, however, not the of 
study, but the result of unpremeditated promptitude. Mr. Ventouillac was 
born at Calais, in March, 1798, arrived in this country in 1816, and was ap- 
pointed professor at King’s College in 1830; he has been cut off, therefore, 
at the early age of thirty-six. 

Though Mr. Ventouillac’s literary labours were confined chiefly to ele- 
mentary works, op his masterly translation into French of Bishop Watson's 
* Apology,” with several of his English prefaces and introductions, indicate 
abilities of a ea order, Soon after his arriva) in England, he embraced 
the Protestant faith ; and he died, with exemplary fortitude and compla- 
cency, in the communion of the English church. 


MR. THELWALL. 


The once popuiar and celebrated—or, as some would say, notorious—John 
Thelwall, who died at Bath, after an illness of only a few hours, was a native 
of London. He was born in the year 1766, in Chandos-street, Covent-gar- 
den ; and he was educated in private schools, at Lambeth, and afterwards 
at Highgate. His youthful fancy first led him to become a student at the 
Royal my gh subsequently he was employed in an attorney's office ; 
and, at a still later period, he devoted himself to the study of medicine. 
During these periods he became known in the debating societies which then 
abounded in the metropolis. So early as 1787, he published “ A Legendary 
Tale,’ and, in 1790, two volumes of poetry. Intoxicated with the pernicious 
French doctrines of the day, he “ assisted" extensively in several popular 
meetings ; and, in 1792, he commenced a series of extemporaneous lectures 
on political subjects. Night after night, his inflammatory harangues drew 
crowded audiences. At length, political lecturing was interdicted by Act of 
Parliament. In the interim, however, Mr. Thelwall was included in an 
indictment for constructive treason, with eleven other members of certain 
associations for the ostensible object of obtaining a reform in Parliament ; 
but, after a trial of three days, he was acquitted, and borne to his house on 
the shoulders of an excited mob. 

To evade the Act of Parliament alluded to, he professed to lecture upon 
ancient history ; but, notwithstanding the facilities he thus enjoyed of dis- 
seminating seditious principles, his orations bore an aspect somewhat too 
classical for the out-and-out reformers of the time, and consequently yr aay 
less lucrative than before. He therefore undertook a lecturing tour of Eng- 
land ; but, as the schoolmaster was not so much abroad as now, and as the 
‘ Diffusion Society’ had not paved the way for his regenerating efforts, he 
found the sound, honest, loyal feelings of the provinces against him. 

Seeking retirement and respectability in a country life, he took a small 
farm near Hay, in Brecknockshire. Unsuccessful in the pursuit of an occu- 
pation, of the practical part of which he was ignorant, he adopted the scheme 
of lecturing throughout the country on elocution, unmixed with polities. 
In this he was more fortunate ; and, after an itinerant course of some years, 
he re-settled in London—first in Bedford-place, and afterwards in Lincoln’s- 
Inn-fields, taking pupils afflicted with impediments of speech, in the cure of 
which he is understood to have been eminently successful. For several years 
he was thus enabled to keep a carriage and a respectable establishment. 

In 1818, however, he again figured at political meetings ; he also con- 
ducted a weekly paper, supporting the cause of Parliamentary Reform with 
considerable ability. Since that period, he had, at different times, been the 
editor of two or three other periodicals; but those speculations were not 
favourable to his interest. f 
Some years ago he settled at Brixton, near London, received pupils, and 
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MARRIAGES anv DEATHS. 


Married.)}—At Kensington, the Rev. J.P. 
Gurney, of Great Canfield, Essex, to Anne, 
daughter of the late J. Langton, Esq., Farn- 
ham, Bucks. 

At Brighton, P. Stewart, Esq., Bombay Civil 
Service, to Matilda, danghter of the late W. 
Dawson, Esq., of St. Leonard’s-hill, Berks, 

Captain Henry, of the 72d Highlanders, to 
Mary Frances, daughter of John Norris, Esq. 
of Hughendon House, Bucks. 

At Fulham church, James Wright, Esq., 
(late of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, ) of Montague- 
place, Hammersmith, to Alicia, widow of the 
late Wm. Bell, Esq., of Portland-place. 

By the Lord Bishop of London, the Rev. J. 
E. Tyler, Rector of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, to 
Jane, only daughter of Divie Robertson, Esq., 
of Bedford-square. 

At St. Pancras church, Sidney Smith, Esq., 
of Purton-crescent, to Sarah, second daughter 
of the late Thomas Palmer, Esq., of Russell- 
place, Fitzroy-square. 

At Great Malvern, P. V. Onslow, Faq., to 
Lucy, daughter of the late W. M. Moseley, 
Esq., of Winterdine, Worcestershire. 

At Upper Chelsea, Ashburnham Bulley, Esq., 
to Frances, only child of the late Captain Nep- 
tune Blood. 

At St. Michael’s Church, Cambridge, Fre- 
derick A. Catty, Esq., to Ann, daughter of 
James Edwards, Esq., of Downing College. 

At Sydney, E. D. Thompson, Esq., to Ann, 
daughter of Major-General Bourke, Governor 
of New South Wales. 

At Glasgow, onthe 18th inst.,C. Atherton, 
Esq., civil engineer, Glasgow, late of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, to Christina, only daughter 
of Robert Ferrie, Esq., of Blairtummock, 
Lanarkshire. 

At the parish church, Brighton, on the 15th 
inst., by the Rev. Henry Dawson, rector of 
Hopton, Suffolk, Philip Stewart, Esq., of the 
Bombay Civil Service, to Matilda, Frances, 
youngest daughter of the late William Daw- 
son, of St, Leonard’s-hill, Berks. 


Died.|\—In Dublin, Mrs, Bunn, wife of Cap- 
tain Bunn, and mother of the lessee of the 
royal theatres. 

At Geraldine, Queen's County, Captain J, 
Fitzgerald, formerly of the 7th Fusileers. 

At Longparish, Hants, in his 80th year, R. 
Leech, Esq. 

In Pall Mall, A. Adair, Esq., of Flixton-hall, 
Suffolk, the army agent. 

In Devonshire-street, Mrs. Morier, relict of 
the late Isaac Morier, Esq., Consul at Con- 
stantinople. 

At Lymington, C. Stanter, Esq., late Lieut.- 
Col. R.M. 

At Plymouth, Captain J. Weaver, R.N. 

At his Lordship’s residence in Cavendish- 
square, Maria, Viscountess Duncannon. Her 
Ladyship was third daughter of the Earl of 
Westmorland, and has left a numerous family. 

At Rome, the Rev. A. W. Hare, late Fellow 
of New College, and Rector of Alton Barnes. 

At Florence, Robert Plampin, Esq., Vice- 
Admiral of the White, aged 72. 

Isabella, relict of the late Dr. Hamilton, 
Bishop of Ossory, aged 84, 

At Freshford, near Bath, Admiral M. Robin- 
son. 

At Dinagepore, East Indies, J. F. Ellerton, 
Esq., Judge and Registrar in the Hon. East 
India Company's service, 

On the léth ult. in Portman-square, the 
Right Hon. Lord Teignmouth, in his 83d 
year, 

In October last, at Bellary, Fast Indies, 
Captain Julius Wm. Brockman, 56th regiment. 

At Paris, Jacob Ricardo, Esq., aged 54. 

John Bennet, Esq., Secretary to Lioyd’s. 

At his seat, Davenport House, Shropshire, 
aged 84, Wm. Yelverton Davenport, Esq. 

At Cheshunt, in her 90th year, Mrs. Susan 
Cromwell. She was the last of that name, and 
the great great grand-daughter of the Protec- 
tor, Oliver Cromwell. 
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Grand Musical Festival.—A grand 
festival, on the scale of the famous 
Celebration of Handel, is announced 
to take place in Westminster Abbey 
under the of his gracious 
Majesty, and the direction of Sir George 
Smart. Such an event must make a 
strong sensation in the musical world, 
and will, we trust, produce much benefit 
to it, while it affords an nage gered! 
gratification to the public. We shall 
rejoice to see what our national school 
can do in this noble art, and to enjoy a 
triumph over all those prejudiced per- 
sons who have held the ridiculous opi- 
nion that England, with her climate, 
was incapable of reaching the highest at- 
tributes in music, in painting, in sculp- 
ture, or in other great intellectual pur- 
suits. Let us have op nities and 
due encouragement, and we will chal- 
lenge the world. 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Several skeletons have lately been 
dug up in the parish of Stowe, Bucks, 
one of them of colossal size, and one 
having an antique gold ring round the 
bone of one finger. It is remarkable 
that they have all been found in or near 
gravel-pits. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


A memoir has been read at the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society, by the Rev. 
J. Challis, containing new researches in 
the th of the motion of fluids. The 
Rev. T. Chevallier described experiments 
which he had made on the polarization 
of light by the sky, The general re- 
sults were, that light is polarized by the 
clear sky; that the effect begins to be 
sensible at points thirty degrees distant 
from the sun, and that the greatest 
quantity of polarized light proceeds 
from points at ninety degrees distant 
from the sun,—a fact which seems to 
indicate that the reflection, which occa- 
sions the polarization, takes place at the 
surface of two media, as nearly as possi- 
ble, of the same density. It was also 
stated, that though the light of the 
moon or of clouds shows no trace of 
polarization, a fog, when on the point of 
clearing off, lets polarized light through, 
when its breaking up has not yet begun. 
Mr. Chevallier remarked, that he had 
not detected any appearances of polari- 
zation by transmission, though M. Arago 
had observed within a certain small dis- 
tance of the sun, that the light was po- 
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larized in the opposite plane to that at 
distance. 
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receipts of his bishopric from that time 
up to the end of last -and will con- 
tinue to do the same at the end of each 
subsequent year, to be applied for the 
above purpose, as proper objects present 
themselves. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

Government are said to have it in 
contemplation, in consequence of the 
great increase of crime, to attach the 
county of Hants to the Home Circuit, 
whereby it would possess the advantage 
of having three assizes in the year. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The Glove Trade.—The greater portion 
of the workmen in this trade still re- 
main out. This state of things is to be 
deplored, not only for the sake of th 
workmen themselves, but on account ot 
that large body of females who are de- 
prived of their usual occupation in con- 
sequence of this effort of the Trades’ 
Union to force the masters to take none 
but members of the union into their 
employ. Many who have joined the 
union would gladly return to work were 
they assured of protection from the 
violence of those who have induced 
them to join the union. 


SCOTLAND, , 

Spade Husbandry.—The striking and 
beneficial circumstances attendant upon 
the use of spade husbandry in the culti- 
vation of certain soils for wheat crops, 
which are communicated in a circular 
letter, signed Arch. Scott, of Southfield, 
in East Lothian, deserve the best at- 
tention of all who feel the importance of 
the discussions on the corn-laws, poor- 
laws, free-trade, and other portions of 
our complicated system connected or 
involved with these. The proofs of 
success in this great experiment seem 
to be very conclusive ; and though we 
have not room for a subject rather 


foreign to our especial objects, and which — 


would require much space, we are 
earnest in recommending it to the con- 
sideration of the legislature and the 
general public, 
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Absentees, tax on, 89 
Acquaintance, my trav 
Adventurer, Political, 
Aérolites, shower of, 401 
Agnew, Sir Andrew, his Sabbath Bill, 516 
Sane state of, in Great Britain, 262, 
’ 
Alcestis of Alfieri, scenes from the, 170 
Alexander, Mr., his “ Treatise on the Nature 
of Vision,” 528 

Anglo-Irish, by Mr. Banim, noticed, 522 
Architecture and Peter Wilkins, 515 
Arts, Fine. See Fine Arts 
—— Useful. See Useful Arts 
Ash, varieties of the, 405 
— ag Lene ‘2 the, 518 

inson, Mr. mas, bio hical . 

ticulars of, 131 re ve 

Aurora Borealis, appearance of, 423 
Autumn in London, 431 
Axle, improved, for carriages, 405 


Backgammon versus Chess, 80 


Bandit, the Italian, 298 


Bank of England, assets of the, 400 

Bankrupts, 125, 268, 408, 548 

Bannatyne, Sir W. M., his death, 129° 

Barnardiston, noticed, 248 

Barrington, Sir Jonah, his Historic Memoirs 
of Ireland, 241 

Berbice, address of the inhabitants of, 128 

Bernays’ Familiar German Exercises, 106 

Better Days, 366 

Biographical Particulars of celebrated Per- 
sons lately Deceased :—Prince Nicholas 
Esterhazy de Galantha, 129; Marshal 
Jourdain, ib,; Sir William Macleod Ban- 
natyne, 1b.; Mr. Alfred Nicholson, 130; 
Mr. Andrew Picken, i5.; Mr. Thomas 
Atkinson, 131; Lord Grenville, 275 ; The 
Hon. George Lamb, 277; Wm. Sotheby, 
Esq., 278; James Brougham, Ksq., M.P., 
ib.; Lord Teignmouth, 420; Robert Sur- 
tees, Esq., ib.; Captain Hoppner, R.N., 
ib.; Mr. Hugh Ronalds, 421; Professor 
Mukel, ib. ; M. de Bourrienne, 556; M. L. 
T. Ventouillac, 557 ; Mr. Thelwall, 558 

Bobbin Net Manufacture, 134 

Bonnington, Mr., exhibition of his pictures, 
392 

Book of Beauty, noticed, 107 

Psalms, 247 

Science, 251 

Booksellers, the chartered, 65 

Bourrienne, M. de, his death, 556 

Brightly hast thou fled, 291 

British Institution, exhibition of the, 390 

Brougham, James, Esq., M.P., his death, 
278 
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Brunel's Apology for the Tunnel, 505 
Bulwer, E. L., i 


+ his Pilgrims of the 
' Rhine, 329 


Burns, Life and Works of, noticed, 248 
Bury, Lady Charlotte, her Three Great 
the 


Byron, Lord, his Conidntied Sih 
Countess of Blessington, 97 


Cabinet of Romance, noticed, 248 

Calendar of the London Seasons, 425 

Can em ts to, 272 

Carne, Mr., his Letters from Switzerland, 
reviewed, 378 

Cattle, Irish, importation of, 280 

Cecil Hyde, noticed, 107 

Ceylon, proclamation of the rnor of, 273 

Chapters from the Note-Book of a Deceased 
Lawyer, No. I. 201; No. Il. 349 

Chelsea Pensioners, 522 

Chess versus Backgammon, 80 d 

Christian Ethics, noticed, 383 

Christmas, celebration of, 94 

Churches, desecration of, 91 

Clarges, Sir Thomas, his death, 376 

San the, or a Grey Cap fora Green Head, 

Clubs, some account of the, 375 

Colburn’s Modern Novelists, 521 

College of Surgeons, lecture at, 258 

Colonies, state of the, 127, 271, 418, 555 

Colton, Mr., his Tour of the American Lakes, 
noticed, 382; on church and state in 
America, 387 

Ya to oes ery | ! vis, " , 
ommercial and Mone et Report, 126 
268, 409,549 

Conchologist’s Companion, 105 

Confessions of a Political Adventurer, 447 

Coquette, The, a novel, noticed, 246 

County Rates, return of, 135 

Covent Garden Theatre, performances at, 
253, 394 

Craigleith, fossil-tree at, 135 

Crime, machinery of, in England, 487 

Critical Notices of New Publications, 97, 
241, 377,521 


Dagley, Elizabeth, her Young Seer, 526 

Dance of Death, noticed, Tei 

Davy, Sir gre 16” his safety lamp, 123 

Days, better ones, 366 

Deaths, 133, 279, 422, 559 

recent, 234 

Debtor's Experience, the, No. I, 322; No. 
Il. 478 

Dilemmas of Pride, noticed, 104 

Drama, the, 112, 253, 393, 531 

SS a Arrangements, 517 

Drury Lane Theatre, performances at, 393 
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Duelling, German, 470 duod orlt 

Dumas, M., coroner’s inquest on,371)! . / 

Duncannon, Viscountess, death of, 519 

Duns, a chapter on, 185 

Duval, Mrs., and her Lodgers, 223 

= Robert, his Nine Years of an Actor's 
ife, 52 


bro, the bird af, 28 

lipses in 1834, 117 
Emigration to the Continent, 89 
England, machinery of crime in, 487 
English Abroad, 511 
Ksterh Prince Nicholas, his death, 129 
Eugene Aram, noticed, 101 
Evidence, rules of, 349 
Excise Duties, return of, 538 


Falkland Islands, importance of the, 272 

Falls of the Cavery and Neilgherry Hills, 
Journey to the, noticed, 388 

Fashions from France, 93 

Fiddle-player, the new one, 87 

Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the 
Bible, 392 

Fine Arts, 111, 253, 390, 531 

Fisheries, British, inquiry into the state of, 
118 

Fools, Irish, sketches of, 9 

Foreign States, affairs of, 129, 237,418, 556 

Forest-trees, adapted for Plantations, 121, 
263, 404, 543 

Fossil shells, diseovery of a bed of, 259 

France, speech of the King of, 273; execu- 
tions in, 401; schism amongst ministers 
of, 418; instruction in, 540; antiquities 
in, 541; literary works published in, id. 

Frolies of Puck, noticed, 529 

Funds, state of the, 127, 270, 410, 550 

Future, the, by L, E, L., 393 


Gale Middleton, noticed, 104 

Galt, John, his Stories of the Study, 102; 
poems by him, 103 

Gauchos, the, a Tale of the Pampas, 137) 

Geographical Society, meetings of, 256, 397, 
§32 

German Duelling, 470 

German Studies, by Mrs, Hemans, | 

Gilpin, Rev. W., his remarks on Forest 
Scenery, reviewed, 241 

Glass, Mr., his tubular fire-escape, 406 

Goddess of Reason, the, 294 

Government Annuities, amount of, 118 

Grattan, T. C., Esq., Sketches of Irish Fools 
by, 9 

Great Britain, on the financial state of, 61, 
270, 334 ; population of, 399 

Greece, Memoirs of a Tour in, noticed, 387 

Green, Mr., on fumigating baths, 266 

Grenville, Lord, his death, 238; some ac- 
count of, 275 


Hayward, Mr., remarks on his Translation 
of Govthe’s Faust, 249 

Head, a singing in my, 219 

Helen Gillet, story of, 51 


Inder. 


Hemans, Mrs., German Studies by,] ; Songs 
. S fori by, 3 pes from = Alcestis 
of Alfieri by, 170 ;, \ for Evening 
Music by, 290 ;, Rock of ldris by, 
365; her Hymns for Children, 386; Pa- 
triotie Lays of Italy translated by, 444 

Herschel, Sir John, voyage of, 117 of, 420 

Hoppner, Captain,B.N 4 some account 

duty on, in. 1833,/136 ; fram 1817 to 
1832 inclusive, 484000: bo conse ym 

Horne, Sir Wittea mad¢ a Baron of the 
Exchequer, 371 

Horse-chestnut, different species of, 263 

House of Commons, debates in, 412, 45) 

House of Lords, proceedings inj 410, 550 

Hydrophobia, treatise on,: b1fh), +: 

Hymna, Spanish, 28 


Ideal in Prose, 329 

Incendiarism, increase of, 84 

India, quick travelling to, 90 

Indicator and the Companion, noticed, 100 

Inhabitants of a Country Town, 223 

Ireland, population of, 400 

Irish Affairs'in the Coming Session—the 
last Irish Parliament, 213 

Irish Fools, Sketches of, 9 

Italian Bandit, the, 298 

Italy, Patriotic Lays of, 444 


Jamaica, the new governor of, 93 

Johnson, Captain, his Tour in the Himalaya 
Mountains, 532 

Jourdain, Marshal, his death, 129 


Kean, Edmund, the early days of, 434 

Keepsake, the, noticed, 108 

Keightley, Thomas, his Tales and Popular 
Fictions, 249 - 

Kenous, remarkable discoveries of 260 

Knight, Mr., publications of, 65; reply of, 
175 ' 


Lamb, Hon. George, biographical particu- 
lars of, 277 

Laurie, Sir Peter, yote of thanks to, 85 

Lawyer, chapters from the note-book of a 
deceased one, 201, 349 

Leave me not yet! 293 

Letters from a Father to his Son on his en- 
tering the Army, noticed, 388 

Liberty, what is it? 281 

Lion's Mouth, the, 95 

Literature in 1834, 497 

Literary and Scientific Lustitutions of the 
Metropolis, 116 

Literary Report, 110, 252, 389, 530 

Lloyd's, the affair at, 90 

London, Christenings and Burials in, 279 

Idyls, No. I., 465 

. Seasons, Calendar of, 425 

University, annual meeting of, 535 

Loudon’s Cottage Encyclopaedia, 525; his 
Architectural Magazine, 528 

Love and Pride, noticed, 106 

Lyell, Charles, Esq., his Principles of Geo- 
logy, reviewed, 377 
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Lynn, new Dispensary at, 423 


Machi of Crimein England, 487 

Mackay, Charles, Songs and Poems by, 387 

Magnet, oxperiments with, 123 ' 

Magpie Castle, commanicated by the Author 
of ** Sayings and Doings,” 29 

Makauna, or the Land of the Savage, 622 

Mansfield, Lord, his charge to the grand 
Jury in a case of murdér, 205 

Maple-tree; its utility, 405 

Market, a new one, 133 

Marriages, 13%, 278, 422) 559 

Martial in London, 222, 369, 469 

Martin, R. M., on the Financial State of 
Great Britain, 61, 270, 334; his History 
of the British Colonies, 110, 521 

Martineau, Harriet, her Illustrations of 
Political Economy, 251 

Masoni, the new fiddle-player, 88 

M apguereree, return of, 234 

Meeting, a late unreported one, 76 

a Henrich, Etymological Dictionary 

y, 529 

Memorables, movements of, 373 

Metal, a new one, 261 

Metastasio, on the poetry of, 197 

Mexico, affairs of, 556 

Microscopes, oxy-hydrogen, 406 

Milton's Prose Writings, remarks on, 39 

Miscellany of Natural History, noticed, 105 

Mitford, Miss, Inhabitants of a Country 
Town, by, 223 

Mont Blane, the Pilgrim of, 314 

Monthly Commentary, 84, 234, 370, 511 

Digest of Occurrences, 127, 270, 

410, 550 

Morimont, or the Mount of Death, 56 

Mukel, Professor, his death, 421 

Mulgrave, Lord, his speech to the Leyisla- 
tive Assembly of Jamaica, 127 

Munich, obelisk erected at, 401 

Murder, the late trial for, 85; a recent one, 
514 

Museum of National Manufactures, 545 

Music, its progress from the commence- 
ment of the present century, 20; inquiry 
respecting, 152 

Musical Publications, noticed, 109 

My Travelling Acquaintance, 314 


Names, fashion of changing, 513 

Napoleon match, trick of, 240 

National Gallery, 234 

Navy, French, estimate of, 261 

New Romney, vessel discovered imbedded 
in the earth at, 134 

Newspapers going by Post, 400 

Newton, the artist, report respecting, 373 

Nicholson, Alfred, some account of, 130 


O’Connell, Mr., and Baron Smith, 519. 

~his talent and dexterity, 213; 
harvest of, 520 

Oils, clarification of, 124 
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the English, No, I. 192; No. II, 305; 
No. IIT, 456 a 
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Orceons phys 84 
Oxford Installation, the, 516 
Oxy-hy Microscopes, 406 


Pampas, a Tale of the, 137 
Pantheon, in Oxford-street, 88 
Paper, from rotten wood, 123 
Paris, new dramas at, 261 
Academy of Science, 116 
Parliament, the last Irish one, 215 








commencement of the session of, 360 
Parliamentary Pocket Companion, 247 
Parvenu Countess, the, 342 


Patents, new, 124, 407, 548 

Patriotic Lays of Italy, 444 

Pedlar, engraving of, 531 

Penny Press, the, 175 

Peter Simple, noticed, 103 

Phansigars, account of the, 398 

Philosophical Rambler, noticed, 385 

Picken, Andrew, some account of, 130 

Pilgrim of Mont Blane, 314 

Pindar, in English verse, 98 

Pipe Rolls, the, 259 

Plants that will thrive in London, $44 

Poetry—Songs of Spain, by Mrs, Hemans, 
26; Scenes from the Alcestis of Alfieri, 
170; Martial in London, 222, 369, 469 ; 
Songs for Evening Music, by Mrs.Hemans, 
290; The Future, by L. BE. L,, 393; The 
Rock of Cader- Idris, by Mrs. Hemans, 365; 
Patriotic Lays of Italy, translated by Mrs. 
Hemans,444 ; Song in Exile, by the Author 
of “ Com-Law Rhymes,” 445 ;. Transla- 
tious from the Greek Anthology, 496; 
Brunel’s Apology for the Tunnel, 505° 

Police-station, chair, 547° 

Political Adventurer, Confessions of a, 447 

Poor Law Commission, report of, 537 

Poor Laws, alteration in the, 424 

Poplar-tree, varieties of, 404 

Portugal, the war in, 517 

Prejudices, contest of, 235 

Prize-fighting in England, remarks on, 488 

Prologue, nonsense, 96 

Prose, on the Ideal in, 329 

Provincial Occurrences, 133, 279, 422, 560 

Prussia, affairs of, 129 

Publications, new, critical notices of, 97, 241, 
377, 521 

list of, 110, 252, 389, 530 

Punishments, capital, in Great Britain, 438 


Quin, M. J., his proposed abolition of the 
local testamentary courts, 388 





Rail-road constructiveness, 371 ~ 
Railway, the great western, 135 

Raphael, search after his remains, 119 
Reason, the Goddess of, 294 

Recess, the, reviewed, 523 

Reformation Society, map published by, 280 
Revolt of the Harem, opera of, 394 
Richardson, Mr., murdered, 514 



























































— Society of Edinburgh, proceedings of 
115, 537 . ' 
Rural Economy, 121, 263, 404, 543 


Sabbath Minstrel, the, 251 

Sacred Classics, noticed, 384 

St. James’s Palace clock, replaced, 89 

St. ba asm old age of, 514 

Sarcophagus, Egyptian, discovery of, 121 

ee Sir Charles, on Consumption, 

2 
Seasons, indications of the, 370 
Sea-water, experiments on, 401 
ion, commencement of the, 360 

Sheriffs for 1834, list of, 417 

Shipping, British, calculation respecting, 400 

Ships, improved moorings of, 26 

Shopkeepers, atrocious conduct of, 236 

Simon, Dr. lectures of, 265 

Sing, Gondolier, 292 

Singing in my head, 219 

Sketches from the Portfolio of a Medical 
Traveller, 294 

Sketches of Irish Fools, 9 

Slavery, colonial, 539 

Smith, John, his extraordinary trial, 202 

Societies, proceedings of, 113; the Royal 
Society, 16.; Royal Society of Literature, 
114; i of Antiquaries, 114, 534; 
Royal Society of Ediuburgh, 115, 537 ; 


Paris Academy of Science, 116; Literary: 


and Scientific Institutions, id.; Society of 
Arts, 254; Geographical Society, 256, 
397,532 ; College of Surgeons, 258 ; Royal 
Asiatic Society, 398 ; London University, 
535 

Somnambulism, progress of, 236 

Song in Exile, abs 

Songs for Evening Music, 290 

Songs of Spain, by Mrs. Hemans, 26 

Sontag, Mademoiselle, her vocal merits, 22 

Sotheby, Wm., Esq., his death, 278 

Spain, education in, 260; affairs of, 556 

Spring in London, 429 

Standard Novels, noticed, 101 

Stark, James, his Scenery on the Rivers of 
Norfolk, 393 

Steam and machinery, 400 

Stickney, Miss, her Tales of Private Life, 525 

Stories of the Study, noticed, 102 

Strategics ; ora Chapter on Duns, 185 
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Rio Verde Song, 26 Sugar, nutritious qualities of, 33.4 uced 
Rock beside the sea, 292 te diffrent countries, 336° 
—— of Cader-Idris, by Mrs. Hemans, 365 = Suicides in London, 538 

Ronalds, Hugh, his death, 421 Summer in London, 430 

Round Towers of Ireland, noticed, 250 Surtees, Robert, Esq., his death, 420 

Royal Academy, proceedings of, 111 Swainston, Robert, trial of, 351 

—— Asiatic Society, mperiy Sy the, 398 Swan River, accounts from, 418 

~—— Mariner, the, noticed, 380 Sweden, speech of the King of, 418 

—— Society, meeting of, 113 Sylvester, Mr., his apparatus for warming 
—— Society of Antiquaries, 114 and ventilating buildings, 266 


Tale without an End, noticed, 247 

Tasso of Goethe, scenes from the, 1 

Taxes, on the repeal of, 61 

Teignmouth, Lord, death of, 420 

Thelwall, Mr., some account of, 558 

Thoms, W. J., his Lays and Legends of va- 
rious Nations, 383 

Thomson, Henry, murder of, 202 

Thorburn, Grant, his Autobiography, 386 

Torrens on Wages and Combination, 385 

Trades’ Unions, formation of, 92 

Tragedy in private life, 370 

Translations from the Greek Anthology, 496 

Transpositions, legal, 371 

Travelling Mems, 384 

Turner's Annual Tour, noticed, 108 

Turnpike Roads, Committee on, 423 


United States, speech of the President of, 
274 
Useful Arts, 123, 265, 405, 545 


Varieties, Domestic, 117, 259, 399, 537 
—_—— Foreign, 119, 260, 401, 540 
Velluti, Signor, qualifications of, 20 
Venice, remarks on the Carnival at, 306 
Ventouillac, Mr. L. T., his death, 557 
Vestris, Madame, address of, 531 
Victoria Theatre, performances at, 396 


Water-wheels, improvements in, 407 
Wathen, Captain, court-martial on, 239 
West Indies, accounts from, 127, 271 | 
Westminster Abbey, musical festival in, 
373, 512, 560 » i 
= Archbishop, on Transportation, 
6 |. 


What is Liberty ? 281 

Wickliffe, the citation of, 253 

Widow, the, 506 

Wilkins, Peter, and architecture, 515 
Wilkinson, Mr., his Travels in Egypt, 376 
William IV., his speech to Parliament, 410 
Willow Song, 291 

Wool and woollens, imported, 539 


Ye are not missed, fair flowers, 290 
Yes and No, noticed, 521 
Young Gentleman’s Book, 249 


Zagri Maid, the, 27 
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